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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE subject of the following memoir was so well 
and widely known, and so highly esteemed and 
loved by a large circle of friends, that some account 
of his life and labours will, we doubt not, be wel- 
comed by them. Yet, we fear their pleasure will be 
somewhat marred by the imperfect manner in which 
the work has been done. It is, no doubt, a great 
loss to the Church that Mr. Warner did not leave 
us an autobiography. And this feeling will be deep- 
ened when it is known that there is presumptive 
evidence that Mr. Warner had contemplated some- 
thing of the kind, if he had not actually written or 
in some way prepared for such a work. For he has 
left what can only be regarded as a table of contents 
of such a work. Furthermore, it is known that he 
had written much on his life and experience. This 
makes it all the more regrettable, that there appears 
evidence that much valuable material has been lost. 
For nothing can be found to which the table of con- 
tents refers. The writer of the following sketch of 
Mr. Warner’s life and labours has consequently found 
comparatively little appropriate material for his work. 
He has not merely been perplexed for the want of 
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data, but also embarrassed for the want of dates to 
enable him to give the sequence of events, etc., which 
was so desirable. He has, however, done the best he 
could with the limited time and the scant materials 
at his disposal, and leaves his work with all its im- 
perfections in the hands of Him who, for so many 
years, made Mr. Warner such a flame of fire. 


J. STEPHENSON. 
December, 1901. 
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The Life of the Rev. G. Warner 


CHA tHe RS I 
EARLY LIFE 


THERE is nothing fortuitous in the arrangements of 
divine Providence. There is nothing unforeseen or 
unprovided for. Hence there is an appointed place 
for everything, and a potential fitness in everything 
for its place. This is pre-eminently the case with 
man as to the time and circumstances of his birth, 
the conditions of his life, and all that can affect him 
for good or for evil. These are all foreseen and 
previded for. Hence the mental and physical make- 
up of men as seen in their different endowments or 
talents which indicate their fitness for some particular 
place and work in life. This intelligent arrangement of 
things is doubtless according to the divine programme 
for each individual life. Hence the man who fills his 
place in life the best, and does his work most in 
harmony with the divine will, and by the culture and 
right use of his powers, and by availing himself of 
those accessory means which God has provided for 
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him, is sure to be amongst the most successful and 
useful of men. 

The Rev. G. Warner, whose life and labours we 
delineate in the following pages, was specially fitted 
for the work to which he was called, and he did it 
- faithfully, and with marked success. 

George Warner’s father was a farmer, and lived on 
the Holt Farm, Southam, Warwickshire. He and 
his wife were members of the Established Church, 
and attended the services there frequently, but do 
not appear to have known anything about experi- 
mental religion. Mrs. Warner appears to have been 
regarded as a godly woman. She would call the 
servants and her family together on an evening for 
family worship. Mr. Warner was a strong, shrewd, 
industrious, and successful man of business. He and 
Mrs. Warner lived happily together, and were blessed 
with a large family of twelve children, the whole of 
whom attained maturity. It was a family that was 
remarkable for robustness of constitution. 

George, the subject of this memoir, was one of the 
younger members of the family. He was born 
November 8, 1829. He was remarkable for his 
robust health, and his vigour and strength of body ; 
for when a mere boy in age he had the strength of a 
man. His courage and daring were equal to his 
strength, as some knew to their cost who dared to 
oppose him. He appears never to have known fear. 
This was characteristic of him through life; hence he 
was never backward in defending the right, nor in 
chastising the wrong whenever he met with it. 

When some eighteen or nineteen years of age he 
went with an elder brother, who was a railway 
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contractor, into the neighbourhood of Worcester, to 
act as clerk or book-keeper. It was while here that 
young Warner went into a small Wesleyan chapel, and 
heard a plain gospel sermon which deeply affected 
him. He began forthwith to seek the Lord in that 
whole-hearted and earnest manner which was so 
characteristic of him in all he did. He bad not long 
to seek ; the Lord soon met him, and said, “Thy sins, 
which are many, are all forgiven.” He was at once 
filled with indescribable joy and gladness, and could 
do little but praise God for having saved him. The 
change was strikingly manifest to all. Old habits 
were completely and finally abandoned, and new 
ones formed. 

When he went home he said to his father, “ Father, 
I have given my heart to the Lord.” “Have you, 
George?” said the father, not understanding what 
this meant-—for he did not know God, and had little 
sympathy with the Methodists. Next morning, 
George was still so happy that he began to sing 
while in bed before daylight. “Hark!” said the 
father in the kitchen, who was generally down first 
in the morning, “ George has got hold of something 
new.” George was singing: 


“ The opening heavens around me shine, 
With beams of sacred bliss ; 
If Jesus shows His mercy mine. 
And whispers I am His.” 


Yes, it was true; George had got hold of something 
new, and everybody on the farm and wherever he 
went knew that he had ;—and none knew better than 


George himself. 
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After breakfast, George’s father said to him, 
“Maybe thou would’st like to conduct family 
worship?” “So I would, father,” said George ; and 
ever after, when at home, George was chaplain in 
that old farmhouse. The father ever believed in 
George’s religion, and during his last affliction had a 
letter which George had written to him on the way 
of salvation read to him again and again. Even 
after the Vicar had called to read prayers to him, he 
would say, “ Get George’s letter; I can understand 
that best.” From the reading of that letter he saw 
the light, and died in peace. 

From the time of his conversion to God, Mr. 
Warner became a most diligent attendant on the 
public and private means of grace. The class, the 
prayer-meeting, the preaching service became to him 
most precious means of grace. Nothing ofa worldly 
or self-indulgent nature could induce him to absent 
himself from these. Nor was he neglectful of private 
devotions. His private devotions were always to 
him seasons of the richest enjoyment and profit. To 
have them he would make any sacrifice. Nor was 
this anything to be wondered at. For that law of 
his nature which induced him to drift from God and 
gravitate towards the world was broken; and a state 
the very opposite in nature and characteristics had 
taken its place. Hence it was, that just as under 
the influence of his evil nature he instinctively shrank 
away from God, so would he now under the law of 
his new life seek communion with his God. This 
is doubtless the reason that we find even in 
these his early days the two things by which his 
after-life became so remarkably rich and useful— 
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his fervent private devotions, and also his daily 
and his diligent reading of the Scriptures. As 
to the former of these habits, it may safely be said 
that few men saw more clearly, or felt more power- 
fully, the Christian’s need of, and great privilege in, 
private devotion than he. He saw his own weakness 
and danger, and his absolute dependence upon God 
for grace and strength on the one hand, and seeing 
God as his Father, of whose boundless sympathy and 
infinite helpfulness it was his privilege to avail 
himself on the other, he felt the strongest desire for, 
and delight in, going to God for all he needed. This 
became characteristic of him through life. 

Being now settled at home, and working on the 
farm with others, it became increasingly evident to 
all what a radical change had taken place in George. 
He reproved sin wherever he saw it, and tried to 
impress upon the minds of the ungodly the need of 
salvation. These efforts to do good, with the sanctity 
of character he manifested, made a deep impression 
on those about him. Moreover, his zeal in the work 
of God, his diligence in reading and study, and the 
marked ability he displayed in speaking, with the 
power he manifested in prayer, soon attracted the 
attention of the officials of his station; and he was 
brought before the Quarterly Meeting as one in whom 
was the promise of great usefulness, and his name 
appeared on the Plan of the Leamington station to 
take appointments as a local preacher. The office of 
local preacher he filled with credit to himself and 
profit to the people, for he had considerable success in 
the conversion of sinners, as well as in the quickening 


of believers. 
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By this time he had read a considerable amount 
of Methodist literature, and especially biography, 
and had become greatly interested in the subject of 
sanctification, or “Christian perfection,’ as it was 
more frequently designated. His interest soon 
changed into a “conviction for holiness,” as the old 
Methodists were wont to speak of this state of mind. 
He sought the blessing most earnestly, and soon 
found it, to the intense joy and satisfaction of his 
soul. This was one of the greatest events of his life. 
The blessing was so clear, and, in his case, so dis- 
tinctly a second blessing, that he could never doubt 
the doctrine of “Christian perfection” or “entire 
sanctification” being distinctly a second blessing 
instantaneously received by faith, as taught by the 
Methodists. He knew the state of his own mind and 
heart when he sought the blessing. He did not, he 
could not doubt the fact of his having a place in the 
household of faith as a child. He had the “witness 
of the Spirit,’ as clear as light, attesting that fact, 
and yet along with that witness he had the conscious- 
ness of his need of a purified heart, and a God-filled 
life equally as clear and strong as the witness to his 
sonship. For notwithstanding the fact that there 
had been no relapse, or even any declension in his 
religious life, yet he knew that his heart was not 
wholly pure, nor was he so filled and controlled by 
God as he ought. He therefore came to God for the 
blessing of entire sanctification with an intensity of 
desire that amounted to agony. His mind was clear 
enough as to what he needed, and equally clear that 
God was both able and willing to give him what he 
needed. In this state of mind he wrestled with God 
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for the blessing. But he had not long to wait; he 
grasped the promise: “Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean.” Light broke 
upon him, and in a moment he felt himself cleansed 
from sin and filled with God. He seemed all light 
and love; his peace and joy were indescribable. 
While others might speculate about the doctrine and 
life of holiness, he had got an experimental know- 
ledge of it now, a knowledge which could not be 
obtained from books or study. This new experience 
was of the greatest importance to him—aye, and to 
thousands of other people. It was more to him 
than an education for the work of his life; it was a 
Divine qualifying and fitting of him for it. 

This new experience of which Mr. Warner had 
now become conscious altered the character of his 
preaching and praying; and, in fact, it altered the 
complexion of his whole life. His zeal in the service 
of God, which from his conversion had been very 
considerable, now became greatly intensified. His 
_love for souls abounded, and all his powers of body 
and soul were now given to the service of God and 
man with a completeness of surrender he had never 
known before. His preaching was pervaded largely 
by the new light, truth, and power which had come 
into his own soul. The people became greatly 
stirred; numbers were swept into the Kingdom of God, 
and others led into the enjoyment of perfect love. 

It became manifest to all that God had designed 
young Warner for a larger sphere of labour than that 
of a local preacher. His marked ability, his earnest 
labours, his studious habits, his devotion to God, and 
sanctity of character, with the abundant seals to his 
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ministry which God had given him, marked him off 
as one whom God had designed for the ministry. He 
had become an object of great interest to the people ; 
and, in fact, was popular as a preacher. Hence the 
feeling and judgment generally expressed by those 
who knew him was that young Warner must go. 
into the ministry. 


CHAP PERS II 


MR. WARNER’S CALL TO THE MINISTRY—BANBURY 
AND BRINKWORTH 


A YOUNG man of such exceptional physical and 
mental endowments, and with such aptitude not merely 
to talk but to teach, and withal so rich in grace, and 
who had already given full proof of his ministry, 
could not well be kept out of the ranks of the regular 
ministry. Hence the proper steps were taken by his 
station to have him “called out.” 

It was at the Conference of 1851, which was held at 
Yarmouth, that George Warner entered the ranks of 
the Primitive Methodist Ministry. He was pledged 
by the Banbury Circuit, and his name appears on the 
list of stationed ministers under the superintendence 
of the Rev. H. Pope. He thus entered upon the work 
of his life—a work for which, as we have seen, he was 
divinely fitted. Of this fact he gave abundant 
evidence from the commencement of his labours as a 
regular minister. But not merely was he fitted for 
his new sphere of labour, but it was highly suitable 
to him, as it afforded him greater scope for his 
energy and talents. He had found his right orbit, 
and as a consequence, he shed forth a greater light, 
and exerted a greater influence upon the world than 
he would have done in any other sphere. Mr. Warner 
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did not regard his call to the Christian ministry 
merely as “a good berth,” a “gentlemanly appoint- 
ment,” where he would find honour and ease and 
every other thing to be desired. His was to be-no 
sinecure. He knew himself to be a divinely-appointed 
agent, whose one work was to glorify God and save 
men. To this he was called, and to this he had 
pledged himself. His vows to God, which were not 
lightly given, were upon him—vows which had cost 
him many prayers and tears. George Warner was no 
longer his own, for his whole being, his time, as well 
as every other thing that was at his disposal and 
could be utilised in the service of God and man, he 
had given to God by a most solemn and eternal 
covenant, from which he could not go back. More- 
over, he knew full well that the faithful or treacherous 
discharge of his duty would determine his own salva- 
tion or his ruin. It was in this spirit that Mr. Warner 
entered upon his work as a Christian minister. No 
wonder, therefore, that God should honour and bless 
His faithful servant’s labours as He did. 

Mr. Warner commenced his labours in the Banbury 
Circuit on Friday, July 18, 1851. He visited a 
number of families in the afternoon, and then preached 
in the open air to a large and attentive congregation ; 
after which they sang in procession to the preaching 
house, where a prayer meeting was held, and three 
souls found “peace with God.” On the following 
Sunday Mr. Warner conducted a camp meeting, 
followed by a Love-feast, where again the power of 
God was manifested in the salvation of souls. 

Thus he began his work, and so he continued. 
The ruling passion of his soul was to glorify God and 
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save men. For this he read, for this he studied, 
prayed, and laboured incessantly. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the hand of God should be with him as it 
was. Moreover, whatever in his judgment militated 
against the interest of God’s cause had his unqualified 
disapprobation and opposition. Hence anything of 
the nature of sin or superstition he denounced in the 
most unmeasured ‘terms. An incident occurred at 
one of the services which very much disturbed his 
peace of mind. He had a child to baptize, which, of 
course, was not at all unusual. But in this instance 
he learned after the service that a good deal of 
solicitude was felt by some who attended the cere- 
mony as to whether the baby would cry. For the 
Rev. Mr. —— had affirmed that if a child cried while 
the ceremony was being performed it was a sure sign 
that the devil was departing from it. The poor silly 
people, thinking that the Rev. Mr. —— ought to 
understand such things, believed him. This was the 
first time Mr. Warner had heard such nonsense. He 
first looked amazed and somewhat incredulous, but 
when he saw the effect that the teaching had upon the 
minds of these poor ignorant people, he became sad, 
and even distressed, and cried with a voice that 
startled the people, “ Oh, for the time when the evil 
spirit will depart from these blind guides!” He then 
tried by arguments from Scripture and reason to show 
them how foolish the idea was they had entertained 
about the crying of the child, and the departure of 
the devil. ; 

It was a rare thing for a week to pass without souls 
being brought to God under Mr. Warner’s ministry. 
One reason was he never waited for what some would 
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have deemed opportune occasions for seeking to 
bring souls to Christ. For at public tea meetings, 
business meetings, at tea where he made his home 
with friends, in the Love-feast, the preaching service, 
when visiting the people at their homes, or wherever 
he met with man, woman, or child, he tried to do 
them good. We fear it might become monotonous 
to some readers were we to give extensive quotations 
from Mr. Warner’s diary of the continuous record of 
souls being brought to God. Nevertheless, we will 
give the reader some idea of Mr. Warner’s work and 
success at this time. He remarks: 

“ Dec, 29.—Preached at King Sutton; one con- 
verted. 30¢#,—Preached at Marston ; a lad in agony 
on account of sin, but he was soon praising God for 
pardon. /an. 1, 1852.—I felt the power of God to 
rest upon me while I re-dedicated myself to Him, 
and determined, by His grace, to be more useful this 
new year than I have been in the past. I preached 
in the evening, when four souls were brought to 
God. Preached three times at Banbury on the 2nd; 
three souls saved, hallelujah! Preached at Banbury 
again, when some seven or eight souls were converted 
to God. Again on Sunday the 25th I preached, when 
ten more were brought to God.” 

On the Monday, while at dinner in the same 
village, a report reached him that the people were 
expecting him to preach in the open air. He at once 
left the table, and went and preached to some two 
or three hundred people with good effect. In the 
evening he preached to an overflowing congregation 
on “Who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?” In the prayer meeting ten souls professed 
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to find salvation. Thus we see how from one or two 
souls up to twenty in two days were brought to God. 
The above is but a sample of the work and success of 
this God-baptized young man: who, let it be remem- 
bered, had only just entered upon his probation. 
When we consider the manner in which Mr. Warner 
worked, and the Divine power which attended his 
labours, we should have been surprised to have found 
anything like failure in his ministry. Nor were the 
numbers converted in the meetings which he held to 
be regarded as the measure of his success, For it 
was a well-known fact that many came to hear him 
who were convicted of sin, went home, and in agony 
of mind wrestled with God until they found peace. 
Others, who habitually attended other places of 
worship than those where Mr. Warner ministered, 
came to hear him, were impressed, and went to their 
own church and found the Saviour there. But if Mr. 
Warner observed any one who was powerfully affected 
while preaching, his rule was to inquire who they 
were, and where they lived, and visit them at their 
homes if they did not stay to the “after meeting,” 
and he often succeeded in bringing them to Christ. 
He observed a woman leave the chapel one night who 
evidently was very much affected; he went to her 
house the following day. The woman, seeing Mr. 
Warner coming towards her house, locked the door 
and hid herself through her fear of him. This act 
did not, however, ease her pain of mind, but seemed 
to add fresh fuel to the fire which burned so fiercely 
in her soul. She afterwards said, “When she had 
done that strange act of locking the door to keep out 
the man who came to do her good, she seemed to see 
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the hand of the devil in it, which filled her with 
consternation and drove her in terror to the Lord.” 
She soon found peace, and went to Mr. Warner and 
confessed the whole thing, and very feelingly asked 
his pardon for the supposed wrong she had done 
him. 

As is generally the case when a man is fully 
devoted to God and His service, and especially if he is 
succeeding in his work, Satan rages, and leads his 
captives to oppose, and even to annoy and persecute. 
This fact Mr. Warner often proved to be the case. 
Not that he was called to suffer seriously for God, but 
he met with little annoyances and petty persecutions. 
When preaching at Opwell, he and the congregation 
were greatly disturbed by the firing of guns under the 
window during prayer. They continued their service, 
and the power of God came upon them so mightily 
that five souls were saved. No work could give Mr. 
Warner equal pleasure to that of preaching to sinners 
and leading them to Christ. He attended a round of 
missionary meetings in February, when he remarks: 
“We had good meetings; but I did not feel so much 
at home as when warning sinners to flee from the 
wrath to come.” This was quite natural, for he had 
himself but a short time been delivered from sin and 
death. Hence he could not look upon the dreadful 
state of the unsaved soul without alarm on their 
account, and his God-inflamed soul being drawn out 
in deepest sympathy and a passionate desire for their 
salvation. To labour as ardently for their salvation 
as he did was therefore only natural. It was no 
uncommon thing for Mr. Warner to preach three or 
four times on the Sabbath, as well as walk long 
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distances ; but this he did cheerfully, feeling himself 
highly repaid when he saw sinners brought to God. 
Records of his labours such as the following are 
frequent: “ Preached three times and renewed tickets 
to the afternoon class at Banbury; seven or eight 
found peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
All the glory to Jesus.” 

Nor was it at the preaching services only that Mr. 
Warner tried to bring sinners to God, but at any 
public meeting where he could speak to them on the 
subject of their salvation he did. To have sinners 
seeking salvation at public meetings was not unusual 
with him. He remarks: “I walked from Banbury to 
Hennington tea meeting. We had a good meeting. 
After speaking we invited the penitents forward, 
when five came forward and professed to find the 
Lord.” Mr. Warner regarded all such meetings as 
opportunities for soul-saving work, and he acted 
accordingly, aud frequently succeeded in bringing 
men to Christ. 

It could hardly be supposed that a young man of 
such extraordinary energy, godly zeal, and abundant 
success could thus labour without his character and 
services being highly appreciated, and certainly Mr. 
Warner had many indications of appreciation. For 
in many ways his superintendent and the circuit 
officials seemed to vie with one another in doing 
honour to him. Of this there is evidence in Mr. 
Warner’s diary ; such, for instance, as “the brethren 
in the Quarterly Meeting presenting him with 
valuable books as an expression of their high 
appreciation of his character and service.” This 
speaks volumes! His superintendent, the Rev. H. 
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Pope, was a scholarly man with a good library, and 
therefore knew the value of books. No wonder that 
he should suggest this as the most appropriate and 
useful gift that could be presented to Mr. Warner as 
a young man who was beginning his ministry. This 
suggestion the brethren of the Quarterly Meeting 
endorsed, and enthusiastically adopted. Would that 
more young men were blessed with like superinten- 
dents and circuit officials! 

Although a young man, Mr. Warner gave evidence 
of mature judgment, as well as of advanced piety 
far above many of greater age. This is shown in 
many ways and in a variety of circumstances. He 
tells us that he heard Griffiths give a two hours’ 
address on Wesleyan reform.. What he thought of 
the address or the reformer we do not know; but 
we find him breathing an ejaculatory prayer, “O 
Lord God of Hosts, heal the breach!” This little 
incident tells us much; it reveals the man. In 
matters of this kind he was of independent judgment, 
and followed the lead of no one. The glory of God 
and the good of His cause were more to him than 
any party or anything else. From this nothing 
could either lead or drive him. 

In August, 1852, Mr. Warner was prostrated with 
brain fever, and was laid aside for nine weeks. 
When confined to his bed, and delirious with fever, 
an incident occurred, which would doubtless have 
been attended by serious consequences but for the 
fact that his bedroom window was protected by iron 
bars. The doctor coming into his room one morning 
to see him, Mr. Warner turned quickly towards him, 
exclaiming, “Who are you?” and in a moment 
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sprang out of bed. Seizing the doctor, he carried 
him to the window as though he had been a baby, 
and holding him with one hand, he threw open the 
window with the other, saying, “I will show you the 
way out,” and began pushing the doctor against the 
bars with all his strength. Just at that moment the 
nurse came into the room, and went to the doctor’s 
assistance. She, by her tact, induced Mr. Warner to 
relinquish his hold of the doctor, and to get into bed. 
After this incident the doctor was always very wary 
in coming into Mr. Warner’s room until he was 
convalescent ; for he knew that Mr. Warner could 
easily “show him the way out of the room ” in a way 
and manner anything but pleasant. The doctor 
remembered Mr. Warner and his great strength for a 
long time after. For when Mr. Warner had re- 
covered his health, he was speaking in the market- 
place in Banbury on the Saturday night, as was his 
custom ; for he generally either preached or gave a 
temperance address on the Saturday night to crowds 
of people of all classes. When speaking on this 
occasion, Mr. Warner’s friend, the doctor, was 
present, and overhearing a lawyer remark to some 
friends who were listening, “ This man will soon kill 
himself speaking in this way”—‘ No, he won't,” 
replied the doctor; “he is as strong as an ox.” He 
knew something of Mr. Warner’s great muscular 
strength by experience, and doubtless knew some- 
what of his strength of constitution by what he had 
observed as his medical attendant. 

This affliction affected Mr. Warner very much. 
His. gratitude to God for His great mercy in restor- 
ing him to health and His service was great. He 
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was also made to feel, as he had never done before, 
his own weakness, or, as he himself puts it, his 
“nothingness,” and his absolute dependence on God. 
The kindness of the friends manifested in sym- 
pathetic concern for his comfort and welfare touched 
him very deeply ; kindness he never forgot. He was 
led by his sense of God’s goodness to re-dedicate 
himself to Him in all humility and faith; and as a 
consequence had unspeakable joy in God and His 
service. He often speaks of the extraordinary 
manifestations of God to his soul, filling him with 
love, peace, and joy. 

Often little incidents occurred in connection with 
his ministry which afforded him the greatest interest 
and pleasure ; for he generally tried to turn every- 
thing that came in his way to spiritual account. He 
went into the house of a poor blind woman one day 
when visiting, and found the fire had gone out, 
and she vainly trying to rekindle it. Mr. Warner 
undertook this little work for her. He said: “Oh, 
how God blessed my poor soul while I was rekindling 
her fire, and at the same time trying to kindle a 
flame of sacred love on the rude altar of her heart!” 

In one of the places in Mr. Warner’s circuit the 
clergyman became alarmed by the success that 
attended the preaching of Mr. Warner, and circulated 
tracts entitled“ Methodism Schism.” Mr. Warner 
simply remarked: “Whether Methodism be Schism 
or not, this gentleman has evidently got Schism in 
his flock, for a few nights since his bell-ringers were 
drunk and fighting in the belfry.” That certainly 
looked like schism. 

Mr. Warner was very observant even of little 
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things, and made note of anything unusual, and was 
often greatly blessed by this habit. In one of the 
villages on his circuit there resided a poor woman 
whose husband was an invalid. To make a little 
money she taught her neighbours’ children their 
letters, and also sold “ bull’s eyes,” a kind of sweet 
for children. This poor woman became very anxious 
to do something to help the missionary cause. But 
what could she do in her poverty? She resolved 
that she would give the farthings she made by selling 
“bull’s eyes.” When the missionary meeting came, 
and she found she was able to give 3s. 14d., her joy 
was almost inexpressible. This little incident filled 
Mr. Warner’s eyes with tears and his heart with 
gratitude to God who had given such grace to the 
poor woman. It also furnished him with a text 
from which he preached many a sermon on the 
subject of giving. It is needless to say that this 
woman did not lose by her act of generosity. 
Successful as Mr. Warner’s ministry was in bring- 
ing sinners to God, he never took credit to himself, 
but gave glory to God. He was also quick to 
recognise the services of others who might have 
contributed in any way to his success in God’s work, 
In fact, nothing afforded him greater pleasure than 
to be able to trace a revival of religion to the prayers 
of the Church and its labours. In one village they 
had a great revival of religion, in which a great 
number of souls were saved. “ But,’ observes Mr. 
Warner, “there is no wonder this work of God should 
be so mighty, for the people have held prayer 
meetings at four o’clock in the morning for the last 
fortnight.” It would have been strange if there had 
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not been souls saved. For has not God said, 
“ And shall not God avenge His own elect, which 
cry day and night unto Him, though He bear long 
with them. I tell you that He will avenge them 
speedily.” It was the knowledge of such facts as 
these that led Mr. Warner to attach such importance 
to prayer. He always regarded this as being 
the secret of success both in the ministry and the 
Church. The consequence was that he spent much 
time in prayer, both by night and by day, even 
protracting his wrestlings with God for hours 
together. He sought daily conscious communion 
with God, and invoked His blessing on all he did. 
The term of Mr. Warner’s ministry in the Banbury 
Circuit was now drawing to its close. He had 
laboured hard and successfully during his stay, and 
had won the admiration and affection of many. For 
in going his round of the circuit for the last time he 
found unmistakable evidence of the love and esteem 
in which he was held by many friends. Many wept 
and thanked God for his coming amongst them, 
while the Quarterly Meeting, Sunday School teachers, 
and others showed their appreciation by gifts of 
books, etc. These acts of thoughtful kindness 
touched Mr. Warner very deeply, but not to elate 
him with pride, but to send him with humility and 
gratitude to God with praise and thanksgiving, 
knowing that it was through His blessing that he had 
found such favour with the people. Mr. Warner also 
was on the best of terms with his superintendent, the 
Rev. H. Pope. The following entry in his diary, 
when leaving Banbury, indicates both his thoughts 
and feelings in regard to Mr. Pope and the circuit. 
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He remarks: “I have laboured in the Banbury‘Circuit 
with Brother Pope in the most perfect harmony. He 
was to me Friend, Tutor, Brother and Father. I 
regard him as the most thorough man I have ever 
met. He is a scholar, with considerable wit, and 
withal a holy Christian. The friends also are un- 
speakably kind. The Quarterly Meeting, in addition 
to paying me every farthing of my salary, gave me 
over two pounds’ worth of books.” What an act of 
kindness! the reader will be ready to exclaim, to pay 
a man every farthing that was due to him; and 
especially when he remembers that “every farthing ” 
that would be due to him would amount to the noble 
sum of £6 or 46 10s. per quarter. Yet it was some- 
thing to be grateful for as things then went. For it 
was by no means an uncommon thing for men in 
those days, on leaving their circuits, to have out of 
their pittance called “salary” some portion, if not all, 
unpaid. 

Mr. Warner was appointed to the Brinkworth 
Circuit by the Conference of 1853, under the superin- 
tendency of the Rev. S. Turner. Brinkworth was a 
large station, having four ministers; and being 
worked somewhat on the sectional system, Mr. 
Warner was placed at Wootton Bassett. On entering 
upon his new station he felt his responsibility as a 
minister very keenly, and especially in reviewing his 
labours in the Banbury Circuit. While other people 
saw how hard he had worked, he felt he had not 
done enough. Hence he prays, “O God, I beseech 
Thee to pardon my many shortcomings, for Christ’s 
sake! I now resolve, by Thy grace, to live nearer 
to Thee. O Lord, help me! Thou knowest I do 
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feel dead to the world; but I want to see sinners 
saved. Accept me wholly, and give Thyself to me. 
Guide me aright, and send us a mighty revival in the 
circuit. O Lord, hear my prayer, and accept me 
wholly for Thyself and service, for Christ’s sake!” 

These ejaculatory prayers reveal the spirit and 
character of the man. The world was nothing to 
him; he was dead to it. God’s glory and men’s 
salvation were everything to him, and for these he 
lived. 

For a man so young in the ministry, and even 
young in the Christian life, to have such clear and 
comprehensive views of his relation to God, his 
privileges and duties as a Christian, and his solemn 
responsibility as a minister of the Gospel, together 
with his whole-hearted consecration to God, and his 
zeal in His service, was certainly a rare sight, and 
one that could not fail to strike the mind of any 
thoughtful and observant Christian. In this state of 
mind he entered upon his new station. He began to 
labour with all his might, preaching three or four 
times on the Sabbath, besides renewing tickets to one 
or two classes. He visited from forty to a hundred 
families in a week; and this did not mean simply 
making a call and inviting the people to God’s House, 
but also conversation and, where allowed, prayer. 
Hence, as might be expected, such labours, performed 
in such a spirit, were soon owned of God in the 
conversion of sinners. 

Mr. Warner was quick to notice anything of a 
generous and unprejudiced character. *“ T went to 
preach in one of the places in my circuit, and found 
a rented chapel, which some of our people had taken 
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of the ‘ Quakers.’ When our friends waited on the 
gentleman who had it to let, a letter arrived from a 
party who was opposed to us, offering ten pounds per 
annum for the chapel. The gentleman, turning to 
one of our friends, said, ‘It matters not, we intend 
thee to have it. We shall charge thee one pound 
per year for it”” This act of kindness excited 
and delighted Mr. Warner so much that he never 
forgot it. 

Some of Mr. Warner’s entries in his diary are very 
interesting, as they show how the Lord prospered the 
work of hishand. We take the following from many 
similar entries : 

“ December 4.— Conducted evangelistic services ; 
visited fifty or sixty families. The Church was 
blessedly quickened; five souls found pardon 
through the blood of the Lamb. Arrangements were 
made to continue the services. My God, let the work 
go on with power!” “The 11th this week has been 
spent in holding evangelistic services. Many families 
were visited, tracts distributed, etc. A goodly number 
of souls saved through Christ. The devil raged, and 
caused some of his servants to rage also. Men 
came into the meeting and pulled their wives from 
the penitents’ form. Others came to the door, and in 
a loud and threatening tone of voice called their 
friends out of the meeting; but God gave us a glorious 
victory. May He carry on His work, and deliver the 
prey from the mighty!” “On the 31st, I conducted 
the watch-night service at Wootton Bassett, but few 
attended. God was with us, and oh, how precious to 
my soul! What a year of mercies God has given me ; 
not a day’s illness! But how little I seem to have 
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done for God. O Lord, I here record my determina- 
tion, by the help of the Holy Spirit, to live nearer to 
Thee, and to do more for Thee. The Lord help me. 
I have read my Bible through on my knees this year. 
How precious is Thy Word to me, O my Lord!” 

How clearly do these reflections reveal the spiritual 
state of Mr. Warner’s mind! God and His Word, and 
His service, were becoming more and more to him, 
while self was becoming in his own eyes less and less. 
This is unmistakable evidence of growth in grace. 
Living and labouring in such a state of soul were sure 
to secure the Divine blessing on his work. No 
wonder we find such as the following: “ Visited fifty 
or sixty families. Gave instructions, distributed 
tracts, etc. Twelve or thirteen converted to God. 
One woman fell down under the power of God last 
week. She came over to tell me how that God had 
sanctified her through and through, her body, soul, 
and spirit.” Such success by Divine grace cheered 
and encouraged Mr. Warner very much. 

While at Wootton Bassett, Mr. Warner had a very 
narrow escape from losing his life by fire. Seven 
dwelling-houses and other property were consumed 
by fire. While the flames were raging he was in one 
of the houses, trying to save what furniture he could, 
and staying too long, his retreat was cut off by the 
flames. Fortunately, he was able to reach the 
chamber window, and so made his escape; but only 
just in time to save his life. 

At the March Quarterly Meeting, held at Broad 
Town, the propriety of missioning Malmesbury and 
adjacent villages came on the board for discussion. 
After the question had been canvassed for some time, 
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it was decided to seek Divine help and guidance in 
the matter. A number of the brethren prayed, and 
the power of God came upon the meeting in a 
marvellous manner. The brethren rose from their 
knees, feeling assured that it was the will of God that 
the work should be undertaken by them. They at 
once appointed Mr. Warner to take charge of the 
mission. This was a very important and arduous 
work. To succeed in his work, the missionary 
would require strength, courage, tact, resourcefulness, 
-and godliness, and especially would a young man on 
probation need these qualities. Mr. Warner proved 
himself fitted to the duties the work imposed upon 
him in a very high degree. On April 30, he began 
his mission by preaching three times in the open 
air. He preached in the morning at Charlton, and 
then went on to Malmesbury, and preached in the 
afternoon and evening. He remarks: “We had good 
congregations, and the people listened attentively, 
and many of them were deeply impressed. Their 
anxious looks and tear-filled eyes gave evidence of 
that.” 

“Malmesbury is a dark, dead place,” he remarks. 
“What moral wretchedness we witnessed as we 
processioned the streets! The Dissenters are low; 
the Churchmen are Puseyites, preaching ‘ Baptis- 
mal Regeneration’ and ‘Sacramentarianism.’” Mr. 
Warner preached incessantly in Malmesbury and the 
villages round, and almost always in the open air; 
_ sometimes he met with a little opposition, even from 
quarters where we should least expect it. In Malmes- 
bury, the curate annoyed him very much, until the 


people became indignant, and would have handled 
(s 
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him roughly if he had not made his escape. But in 
spite of these little annoyances the work of conversion 
went on, and societies were formed in Malmesbury 
and in a number of villages round. 

One thing that won the esteem of the people was 
the fact that amid his work of preaching, visiting, and 
praying with the people in their homes, he did not 
withhold his services from the great temperance and 
other social work. He lectured on temperance in 
the Malmesbury Town Hall, when his masculine 
common-sense, his apt illustrations, his earnest and 
direct appeals, captivated the people. They spon- 
taneously and most heartily gave him a vote of thanks. 
But he told them he did not want thanking for doing 
his duty ; and the best way of showing their apprecia- 
tion of his lecture would be to come forward and sign 
the pledge. This a number did. 

Mr. Warner felt very acutely the want of helpers in 
his mission work. Sinners would sometimes cry for 
mercy when there was scarcely a soul to pray for 
them, or point them to Christ, but himself. For 
instance, he tells us that on one occasion, after he had 
preached three times in the open air in Malmesbury, 
a crowd followed him to a room that a friend had 
opened for their use. A great number were under 
deep conviction for sin. The sight of these people 
in such distress about their souls affected him so 
much that he sat down and burst into a flood of 
tears, and could not speak to them for some time. 
As soon as he recovered himself, he exhorted them 
at once to flee from the wrath to come. Some did; 
others went home in deep distress, who might have 
been saved had there been sufficient labourers in the 
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meeting. To see sinners converted delighted him; 
but the scarcity of helpers pained him. 

His mission was a great success. He often had a 
thousand people to preach to in the open air at 
Malmesbury. A barn was rented at Malmesbury, 
and fitted with seats and other necessary things under 
the personal direction of Mr. Warner. The collec- 
tions at the opening, together with the proceeds of a 
tea held in the Town Hall, paid for all the materials, 
and left a balance of two pounds in hand. This 
was regarded as being a great success. Mr. Warner 
continued to be cheered by the conversion of sinners 
and the sanctification of believers. Such entries as 
the following we often find in the diary of Mr. 
Warner: “ Lectured on sanctification, when three or 
four persons received the blessing, and bore witness 
to the cleansing power of Christ’s blood. I never 
saw the importance and need of the blessing of 
holiness more than now. Oh, how these newly sanc- 
tified people prayed in the prayer meeting, and how 
~ sinners fell under the power. This week I have held 
evangelistic services at Wroughton. I visited about 
sixty families. We have hada good week. Between 
twenty and thirty gave their names as having received 
salvation by faith, and one sanctified. Hallelujah! 
O Lord, preserve them!” These scenes of success 
encouraged him, while a want of success distressed 
him. We hear him crying: “O Lord, I have not 
seen any souls saved this week! What is the reason? 
Oh, make me a soul-converting preacher. This Thou 
knowest is the desire of my heart. O Lord, grant it! 
Thou wilt, I do believe.” It was an unusual thing 
for a week to pass without souls being saved. Such 
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a thing alarmed him, believing there must be some- 
thing wrong somewhere, and it led him to search his 
own heart, as well as to look into the state of the 
Church for the cause. For Mr. Warner believed, 
with all his heart, that if all was right in himself as 
the preacher, and all was right with the Church, the 
work of conversion would go on. This was a settled 
conviction with him, and certainly he had valid 
reason for such conviction. He was very quick to 
discern the state of a person or a church. He went 
to preach school sermons at a place, and when he 
entered the chapel and commenced the service, he 
“ felt a chill, as if he had entered an ice-house.” He 
felt there was something wanting. On inquiry, he 
found that although they had a comparatively large 
school, nearly all the teachers were unsaved. He also 
found what to him was unmistakable evidence of a 
lack of spiritual life and vigour. He asked some of 
the leading members of the society to tarry after the 
close of the evening service. He asked them how 
long it was since they had had a sinner converted in 
their chapel. Some said it was twelve months, others 
thought nine. That, taken with the fact that nearly 
all their teachers in the Sunday School were unsaved, 
was sufficient evidence to Mr. Warner that they, as a 
church, were not living to God and for souls as they 
ought, and he at once addressed himself to the task 
of saying such things to them as he thought they 
needed to lead them into a better state of life. The 
Holy Spirit helped him, and sealed the truth upon 
the hearts of those who heard. 

On coming home to his station he held evangelistic 
services with great success, many being brought into 
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life by faith. “Some of the people,” he remarks, 
“don’t seem to believe in praying penitents right into 
liberty at once; but I never like to leave them until 
they are safe in the city of refuge.” Hence he would 
sometimes wrestle for hours to get a penitent into 
a state of salvation. 

Little acts of persecution continued to follow Mr. 
Warner in his work, which, however, had little effect 
upon him. While preaching in the open air at 
Wootton Bassett, “some men in the Oak Public- 
house hired a man with a barrel-organ to come and 
play while I was preaching. This did not annoy us 
much, as we took his hearers away by singing in 
procession to the chapel, where two backsliders cried 
for mercy, and found peace through the blood of the 
Lamb.” While preaching at Malmesbury to about 
five thousand people at the camp meeting, such was 
the point and power of his sermon that a man cried 
out, “He means me!” and in a very excited and 
determined manner began to elbow his way to the 
stand ; but the people stopped him, so that he could 
not molest the preacher. The man thought that Mr. 
Warner was exposing his character before all the 
people, which greatly enraged him. Many such cases 
occurred under his preaching. 


CHAPTER III 
BRINKWORTH AND MALMESBURY 


On August 21, 1855, one of the most important 
events in the life of Mr. Warner took place. He 
became united in marriage to Miss Humphries of 
Wootton Bassett, one of the most amiable and godly 
of women; a woman in every way highly suited to 
Mr. Warner, and who became to him, in the best 
sense, a “helpmeet” indeed. Mr. Warner went into 
Wales with his bride, where he preached several times 
himself, and “heard a sermon in Welsh, and felt the 
glory, although I could not understand a word of it.” 

On Mr. and Mrs. Warner’s return home, he began 
to work again with all his heart and strength for God 
and souls. In November, Mr. Warner, with three 
other brethren, missioned Tutbury, a town of some 
three thousand inhabitants. They had taken the 
ball-room, and so sang in procession through the 
streets, inviting the people to accompany them to 
hear the Gospel there. Some laughed, some gibed, 
but some followed, and God approved the work and 
saved sinners. Some, of course, as usual, opposed 
their coming to the place, as they thought the mission 
was not needed. Mr. Warner, however, tried to show 
them that they were mistaken in the matter, and 
assigned reasons which ought to have convinced 
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them of their error. He simply pointed to the low 
and neglected state of the people in the town, and 
the apathy of the churches generally, and to some of 
the officials of some of the churches who were living 
most immoral lives, together with the absolutely false 
doctrine taught in some of the pulpits. The sad 
effects of the teaching of the hyper-Calvinists had 
come under Mr. Warner’s own notice in a very 
painful case, which stirred him very much. He was 
called to visit a poor woman, who had been in bed 
eight months in a state of despair. He found her in 
such a state of mind that she dare not read her Bible, 
because, as she said, it condemned her. She had a 
book of Philpot’s which she had thumbed and care- 
fully marked, aad even wet it with her tears. This 
sad state of mind arose from the fact that she did not 
know whether she was one of the elect, but feared 
she was not. Mr. Warner asked for a Bible, when the 
poor woman pointed to one under a pile of books, 
and so covered with dust as to show that it had not 
been read for some considerable time. After reading 
a number of appropriate portions of Scripture, and 
expounding them in his lucid style, and also pointing 
out the great wrong she had done herself and the 
Lord in neglecting to read His Word, and even 
preferring the book of a poor weak man to God’s 
Book, her eyes began to open. After showing her 
the way of salvation dy fazth, he said, “ Now, I will 
pray, if you will believe.” He wrestled with God for 
some considerable time for the woman’s salvation, 
when by grace she was enabled to believe on Christ, 
and entered into life and peace. Thus, after eight 
months of the most terrible mental suffering, which 
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had greatly affected her physical health, she was 
healed body and soul in a moment. This, with other 
cases which came under Mr. Warner’s notice, so 
painfully and powerfully impressed him as to call 
forth all the determined opposition to the teaching of 
hyper-Calvinism of which he was capable. 

We have seen that Mr. Warner sometimes suffered 
very much, because, as he thought, he saw so few 
sinners brought to God. For a week to pass without 
seeing sinners converted always drove him to God in 
prayer, and also to search his own heart to find the 
cause. On the 25th of November, being the end of a 
week in which he had conducted some eight or nine 
services, besides visiting a number of families, and 
having seen “only two converted,” he cries: “Lord, 
help me! How is it more sinners are not saved? 
Some tell me my preaching is too harsh. Perhaps it 
is; Lord, give me more of the tenderness of fests. =I 
desire, Thou knowest fully, to sustain the character of 
Thy ambassador.” In thus feeling and writing, we 
are not sure that Mr. Warner did not commit the 
mistake of taking to himself as a wrong or fault, and 
especially so if presented to him by others, what 
really was not such in character. Those who knew 
Mr. Warner best know that he had the heart of a 
most saintly and affectionate woman for tenderness. 
Yet he could never be womanly in bearing or 
manners ; he was too much of a man for that. Mr. 
Warner was somewhat angular and brusque in his 
manner, not as an acquired vice, but by nature. 
Hence it is hard to conceive how Mr. Warner could 
have become gentle or soft in his manner, and 
especially when we remember that grace does not 
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change the physical constitution or the idiosyncrasies 
of a man, but sanctifies them. God does not want 
His servants to be all cast in the same mould. He 
wants variety, and produces it. Let a man there- 
fore be natural, simply himself, and not try to be 
someone else. Let the nature God has given be 
wholly sanctified to Him. True gentleness is in the 
heart, and not in the suavity of manner. 

Mr. Warner was a shrewd man in Church matters. 
He sometimes adopted drastic means to put away 
evil from the Church when he saw it was necessary. 
In speaking of one place in his station, he remarks: “I 
gave tickets to twenty-two members on trial. Glory 
to God! This place had been very low fora long time 
through the inconsistency of some of the members. 
About six months ago we broke up the society and 
reformed the Church, keeping out the troublers, and 
now see the blessed results.” Mr. Warner went into 
the Cirencester Circuit to conduct evangelistic ser- 
vices. He remarks: “About a dozen professed to 
obtain pardon through the week. This circuit is 
rising. It has been very low through laxity of dis- 
cipline. Several wicked local preachers have been 
expelled, and now God is working mightily with His 
people.” The above are very significant facts, but by 
no means rare cases. How often have fallen officials 
and immoral members hindered the work of God in 
His Church by paralysing its members and exciting 
prejudice against religion in men who need saving. 
And so long as their presence in the Church is 
allowed, prosperity seems impossible. For the sake 
of the Church, for the sake of the world, and for the 
glory of God, such characters ought to be promptly 
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dealt with. Moreover, we know that God has in 
numbers of instances prospered the work of the 
hands of His servants when they have freed them- 
selves from the presence and baneful influence of 
these upas trees, 

On February 3, Mr. Warner speaks of having “had 
a good week, some ten or twelve souls having been 
converted to God.” Moreover, Mr. Warner and the 
friends now felt it was time they got out of the barn 
in which they worshipped in Malmesbury into a 
more comfortable and commodious place. He there- 
fore determined that he would see what he could do 
in the matter. He says: “I waited on a number of 
the inhabitants of Malmesbury to see what they 
would do towards helping us to build a chapel, and I 
have received this week in cash and promises the 
sum of £49 §s., besides the promise of considerable 
labour. Hallelujah! This is a good testimony to 
the character of the work done here by the blessing 
of God.” Mr. Warner had been but a comparatively 
short time in Malmesbury, but by his godly 
character, his zealous labours both in his mission 
work and the temperance cause, and the great good 
done in both these spheres of labour by him, were 
such that he had won the esteem of the people so 
thoroughly, that they were prepared to help him in 
his new chapel project. 

On March 16, the Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Wootton Bassett. An increase of sixty members 
was found on the mission worked by Mr. Warner. 
This must have been encouraging to Mr. Warner, 
when we remember that he had no society in any of 
the places he missioned when he went. Moreover, 
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numbers who were brought to God under his 
ministry joined other churches; so that the mission 
could not be regarded in any other light than a great 
success, He was unanimously invited to remain on 
the station a fourth year—which was not a common 
thing in those days for so young a man. The 
invitation caused Mr. Warner some perplexity to 
know what to do in the matter; but he took his 
case to God, and soon found relief. 

Mr. Warner’s zeal continued to be great and his 
labours abundant. In attending special services, 
such as “ missionary rounds,” he was not content to 
take the ordinary services, but would often arrange 
others after he arrived at the places. He was 
appointed to a round of missionary meetings at 
Newbury and Hungerford. He remarks: “I 
preached at five o’clock in the morning at Newbury 
and Hungerford, on Sanctification.” When the 
superintendent minister urged the “ members to meet 
every morning to pray for the blessing,” Mr. Warner 
somewhat humorously remarked : “I don’t think that 
the best way to enforce ‘a present salvation.’” 

April the 17th was a memorable day in 
Malmesbury: the memorial stones of a new chapel 
were laid. To prepare for this event had cost Mr. 
Warner much anxious thought and much labour. 
He had fortunately secured the services of the Rev. 
E. W. Telfer, the popular and successful Wesleyan 
minister. Mr. Telfer preached a very powerful 
sermon in the afternoon, and lectured in the Town 
Hall in the evening on the subject of revivals. The 
subject was one that was very near Mr. Warner's 
heart, and the manner in which it was treated 
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delighted him very much. But when he learned that 
five hundred souls had been brought to God in Mr. 
Telfer’s circuit in six months, his soul took fire, and 
he shouted and almost danced with joy. Some five 
hundred people partook of tea in connection with the 
stone-laying, a fact which witnesses to Mr. Warner’s 
successful work on the mission. 

On the following Sabbath, Mr. Warner preached 
in the barn in Malmesbury, when a very painful 
incident was witnessed in the prayer meeting after 
the sermon. A number of people came forward to 
the penitents’ form as seekers of salvation, one of 
whom was a poor woman in the deepest distress. 
Her cries and prayers were most affecting, calling 
forth the most heart-felt sympathy and prayers of the 
friends present, when her husband came into the 
meeting, and seizing the poor distressed woman, 
dragged her from the form and out of the barn. This 
painful incident, discouraging as it was, did not 
prevent the prosperity of the work of God, but 
rather promoted it; for God so took hold of the 
man that he became so alarmed and distressed on 
account of what he had done, he could not rest 
anywhere, day or night. On the following Friday 
evening he came to the preaching service, and 
throwing himself down, “cried for salvation, as I 
have not heard one cry for some time.” Both he and 
his wife found peace through faith, to the great 
delight of Mr. Warner and all the friends present. 

Mr. Warner continued to labour so excessively that, 
powerful man as he was, he sometimes became so 
completely exhausted that he felt as though he would 
be overcome by sleep and weariness, and fall on the 
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road as he walked home after service. The day will 
declare what good Mr. Warner did by his arduous 
labours, and especially by his open-air preaching. 
Many cases came to his knowledge of people being 
awakened under his preaching in the open air, and 
joining other churches, and doubtless many cases 
occurred of which he never knew. He gives us the 
following : “I was preaching near the market-house 
in Wootton Bassett one evening, when we had a 
mighty influence upon us. A man came and told me 
that the last time I preached in Wootton Bassett 
he was awakened while sitting in his dirt and sin 
in his own house, and that he had since obtained 
salvation, and joined another church. I told him that 
I did not usually put my children out to wet-nurse ; 
I always like to have them brought up at home. 
What a number have been awakened under open-air 
preaching who have joined other churches! Some say 
it does not matter, so that they get to heaven. I am 
inclined to demur at that. Surely the usefulness of 
the converts in the present life is of some importance ; 
and who knows how to make better use of talents 
than we do?” The rule is, people do better in the 
church where they receive their good. No doubt 
there are cases where the person has valid reasons for 
joining another church than the one where he was 
converted. 

“JT have not seen any converted this week, but I 
have been encouraged by reading an account of a man 
having been converted through hearing a sermon 
preached eighty-five years before; so I suppose I 
must go on sowing the seed—‘God giveth the 
increase. The Lord help me to sow in faith. This 
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has been a very hot week: the hottest we have had 
for thirteen years past. Some have fallen down dead. 
Robert Telling, of Burton, one of my spiritual children, 
died on Sunday. He had only time to say, ‘I am 
took for death, but all is well.’ Hallelujah!” 

On August 17 and 18 the new chapel at Malmes- 
bury was opened. It had cost Mr. Warner much 
anxious thought, prayer, and labour; he had 
travelled many miles in its interest. But he was 
highly repaid for all it had cost him. God’s people 
had found a home—a house in which they could 
worship God. “We had good services,” he remarked, 
“although the weather was wet. We have let a good 
many of the sittings. Oh, may it be the birthplace 
of many souls! ” 

Mr. Warner continued his beloved work of preaching, 
visiting, lecturing, and in doing anything by which he 
believed he could honour God and bless men. He 
made the best of every opportunity he had of doing 
work for God. He says: “I preached at Little 
Somerford in the open air. Although it was the 
Feast, and there being a great deal of worldly amuse- 
ments, and consequent excitement, yet I had a large 
and very attentive congregation. I had the fiddler 
and the dancers to hear me, and the power of God 
seemed to rest upon all present. There is a good 
work going on at Brockenborough. The parish clerk 
prayed with us mightily on Thursday night. I had 
four services on Sunday. Three professed to find 
pardon ; one of them was awakened while I recited 
Pollock’s description of hell. Monday I attended a 
temperance tea and public meeting, where twenty- 
six signed the pledge. Tuesday I preached at the 
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same place ; two or three received good. Preaching 
on Wednesday and Thursday, when two or three 
received pardon. Friday I preached at Malmesbury. 
The Lord bless and crown this week’s work!” Such 
continuous labours ijuvolved an expenditure of mental 
and physical strength such as few men could endure, 
yet this continued year after year. But in addition 
to this, there was another thing accompanying this 
labour which must have been even more trying than 
was that. Sometimes his agony for souls was so great 
that he could not rest day or night. Such entries as 
the following we find in his diary (which he did not 
expect the eye of the public would see): “I have 
sighed and cried to the Lord all this week for souls. 
One morning while at family prayer, my agony of 
soul was such that I fell under it, and lay for some 
time unable to do anything but weep and cry to God.” 
At another time, he cries in agony, “ Lord, give me 
souls; I must have souls or I shall die!” These are 
by no means rare instances in his life and experience. 
This is the secret of his power and his success, 
Wherever he went, and in whatever kind of service it 
was he engaged in, he never lost sight of the real 
work to which he was called. Hence he tried to 
bless the people in their homes as he did in the House 
of God. We have many instances of people getting 
converted in the houses where he stayed. Mr. 
Warner went into the Farringdon Circuit as deputa- 
tion to a round of missionary meetings. He preached 
three times on the Sunday with great power ; sinners 
were converted, and others went home unsaved, but 
could not sleep. “We held a missionary meeting at 
Black Burton on the Monday evening. The next 
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morning, while at family prayer, Brother Smith 
(circuit minister) obtained the blessing of entire 
sanctification. He shouted, ‘This is what I have been 
panting for for two years!’ We helda missionary 
meeting at Langford at night, when two or three 
souls professed to find salvation by faith. The 
next morning several met for family prayer, when 
Brother Morgan also entered into full salvation.” 
(Mr. Morgan was Mr. Warner’s co-deputation). cA 
woman also came into the house and fell on her 
knees saying she wanted pardon, and she received it 
ere she rose. At night we had a most enthusiastic 
meeting. The addresses of the Revs. Smith and 
Morgan were mainly a confession of what God had 
done for them, which took with the people, and 
impressed them deeply. To hear two ministers 
bearing witness to the sanctifying grace of God was 
an unusual thing. I arrived home on Friday in time 
to conduct the service at night, and told the people 
of what I had heard and seen during the week. This 
excited the friends, and appeared to do them good.” 
Mr. Warner did not always find it smooth sailing. 
His fidelity to truth and to God, and his fearless 
manner of proclaiming the truth, sometimes exposed 
him to petty persecution. Hence at the December 
Quarterly Meeting, which was held at Wootton Bassett, 
he was somewhat fiercely attacked by two or three 
brethren on account of something Mr. Warner had 
published in his “Young Convert’s Guide.” The 
opposition rose from the brewers. “I advised them to 
pray for God’s blessing on their business, or leave it. 
They could not, in conscience, do the one, and they 
would not do the other. So they felt a little teased, 
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I suppose. But I told them that so long as God 
allowed my heart to beat, my tongue to move, and 
my hand to hold a pen, I should oppose the drinking 
customs of the country.” The opposition did not 
affect Mr. Warner at all. He went on with his 
work, and in a day or two after delivered a red-hot 
temperance address in Wootton Bassett, when twelve 
people signed the pledge, amongst whom were four 
widows ; the whole of them had lost their husbands 
through drink. “I now feel more determined than 
ever to fight the drink.” And he did fight it to the 
end of his days. But generally after these trials God 
gave His servant some special manifestation of His 
presence and power. It was so in this case. He 
says: “When conducting services on January 11, and 
the following week, I felt a great amount of the 
power of God within me. A number were wholly 
sanctified to God, and twenty souls found salvation.” 
These scenes of success more than compensated for 
any trials he might have to endure. He was 
appointed to preach at Wootton Bassett, but he 
received a note informing him that his services would 
not be required. Mr. Warner had offended a brewer, 
and it would appear that either this man or his 
purse had some influence; in fact, so much influence 
as to shut Mr. Warner out of the pulpit. But he 
knew no fear but the fear of God, and never shrank 
from duty, no matter who opposed. As might be 
expected, therefore, we find Mr. Warner at his post of 
duty doing his work as if nothing had happened ; 
for the week after the chapel was closed against him 
because of his temperance principles we find him 


at a temperance demonstration in the very place, 
D 
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speaking in the open air in the afternoon, and ina 
large tent in the evening, without being affected in 
the least. 

Mr. Warner’s method of removing trouble from 
societies was sometimes unusual, but generally suc- 
cessful. At one of the places on his circuit, a person 
had caused a good deal of friction in the society by 
selling valentines of an objectionable character. One 
of the members came to Mr. Warner in great trouble 
about the matter. Mr. Warner advised the man to 
go home and not to trouble, telling him that he 
thought he could soon put the matter right. When 
the person had left, Mr. Warner went to the trader in 
the objectionable valentines and bought his entire 
stock, and put them into the fire. The trader himself 
felt the reproof far more cutting than mere words 
could have been, while the parties aggrieved were so 
impressed by the act that they were silenced, and so 
the trouble ended. 

Often little things show how a minister stands in 
the estimation of the public; this being so, the fre- 
quency with which Mr. Warner was asked to preach 
to clubs at their annual gatherings certainly testifies 
to his popularity with the people. But the esteem in 
which he was held did not arise from any attempt on 
his part to flatter his hearers, for he never forgot 
that his business at all times was to try “to save 
souls.” Hence he always preached to these men 
sermons the most pointed, plain, and direct of which 
he was capable. This did not offend the men, but 
rather pleased them. They saw in him a straight- 
forward, honest, fearless Englishman, as well as a 
minister, and this won their admiration. He was 
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asked to preach to the Club at Broad Town, when he 
preached with such power that two of the men got 
gloriously saved. Mr. Warner related this fact when 
preaching at another place. A man in the congrega- 
_ tion shouted, “That is the best Club I have heard of 
in my life!” It was regarded as a novelty. The 
same week Mr. Warner was planned at another place 
where a club feast was being held. In this case they 
had drinking, dancing, etc, but no preaching. He 
took his stand on the opposite side of the green and 
began to preach. He soon drew a large number of 
people round him, and had a good service, preaching 
with great power, which affected the people very 
much. He was encouraged to adopt such methods 
as these from the fact that God so frequently and 
signally owned his labours in connection with such 
services. He had been struck with the fact that even 
apparently very little things were sometimes used of 
God for good. A young man was converted in one of 
the meetings, who had been awakened toa sense of his 
guilt and danger as he walked down the street by 
hearing a servant maid singing as she was cleaning 
the doorsteps—“ Ye guilty sinners, turn to the Lord,” 
etc. Such cases impressed him with the fact that 
it was his duty to sow beside all waters, as he did 
not know what God would use in blessing men. He 
knew that God was always at work, and always 
ready to own His truth in the salvation of men. 
Moreover, open-air preaching was most congenial 
work to Mr. Warner. His courage and uniform self- 
possession, while giving him a calmness and a 
business-like way of going about his work, at the 
same time gave him a power over men such as few 
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had. His native wit and quiet humour also stood 
him in good stead in his open-air work. Hence, 
when annoyed in his preaching or his temperance 
work, he would often, by some quaint bit of wit, turn 
the laugh on his assailants, and so rid himself of them, 
On one occasion, when preaching in the open air, a 
poor dupe of the publican and the devil came up to 
the stand, fiddling the air of some popular but 
senseless song, just as Mr. Warner was finishing his 
discourse. He turned to the man with an air of 
seriousness, as if he thought that he wanted paying 
for his music, and said: “I did not employ you, and 
therefore shall not pay you; your master will do 
that.” This had the effect of turning the gaze and 
the laugh of the people upon him, when he became 
ashamed of his work, and slunk away as though he 
had been a criminal. 

Mr. Warner’s labours were now coming to a close 
at Malmesbury for the present. The chapel an- 
niversary was held just before he left the station, 
when they raised from 440 to £50, showing how 
successful he had been in the town and neigh- 
bourhood during his stay. He left a great number 
of spiritual children in this, his second station as a 
minister, and many were the tokens of love for him 
when he left the station. Nor was it amongst his 
own people alone that this love and esteem were 
manifested, but amongst the intelligent and godly 
people generally. For Mr. Warner had done a great 
and good work amongst them, and after others had 
tried and failed. As evidence of the importance 
attached to the work done by Mr. Warner at that 
time, we give the following extract from the 
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“ History of Nonconformity in Malmesbury,” by the 
Rev. G, L. Jenkins, Congregational Minister (Chap. 
VI, p. 28) :— 


“ PRIMITIVE METHODISM IN MALMESBURY. 


“Sherston Circuit sent missionaries to Malmes- 
bury in 1825, with a view to establish Primitive 
Methodism in the town. These good men met with 
very rough treatment at the hands of the ‘natives.’ 
A mob of ruffians assailed them while in the act of 
preaching the Gospel. They were guilty of two 
mortal offences in the eyes of the mob—they were 
preachers and they were ‘ranters, and therefore 
they had no right to be treated even with civility. 
These tormentors were encouraged in their cruelties 
to the missionaries by men of higher rank—some of 
whom were invested with legal authority—who gave 
the men drink for their gallant crusade against the 
‘ranters.’ 

“ A dwelling-house was licensed for preaching, the 
windows of which were often broken to pieces. On 
one occasion, during the service an impious man got 
the Bible out of the preacher’s hands and put it in a 
pot then boiling on the fire! He was brought up 
before the civil authorities and fined one shilling and 
fourpence! 

“ After a determined effort to start a cause in the 
town, the missionaries were compelled to withdraw 
their labours for a time, the opposition proving too 
strong for them. Some of the hyper-Calvinists said 
it was decreed before the foundation of the world that 
the Methodists should never establish themselves in 
the town: in this, however, they were wrong, as 
subsequent events amply proved. 

“In March, 1854, the Brinkworth Circuit sent the 
Rev. G. Warner, who resided at Wootton Bassett, to 
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‘mission Malmesbury’ and adjacent villages. On 
the 30th April he, with two local preachers, com- 
menced work in Burnivale by singing and preaching 
the Gospel. Mr. Warner says: ‘Such a mass of 
depraved-looking beings as I never before beheld 
rushed from their miserable hovels.’ Large audiences 
were addressed in the afternoon and evening in the 
open air, the preachers commanding rapt attention. 
“On one occasion, while conducting public worship, 
Mr. Warner and his helpers were openly assaulted 
from a very unexpected quarter. An over-zealous 
curate of the Church of England, believing in the 
sinfulness of schism, and that none had a right to 
preach except those ordained in his ‘Church, began 
to harangue the wicked Methodist, and said, among 
other things, ‘I am determined to put you down.’ 
He found, doubtless to his great chagrin and dis- 
appointment, that ‘George’ and his band of followers 
and helpers could not be so easily ‘put down’ as he 
had imagined. He might have been reminded that 


‘ The best-laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.’ 


“ He consulted a county magistrate, doubtless to get 
at the legal aspect of the situation, and to elicit the 
aid of the law in silencing the audacious preachers. 

“ The magistrate, in some respects, was a descendant 
of ‘Gamaliel, a doctor of law,’ for he gave the curate 
precisely the same advice as the ‘doctor’ did before 
the ‘high priest and his council, Acts v. 38, 39. 
This seems to have ‘ put down’ the curate, for 
after this he retired to his former obscurity—not, 
however, until he had declared from the pulpit his 
wish that those times were come again when the 
authorities of the Church were obeyed. 

“We do not know what period he referred to, for we 
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do not remember a time when the authorities of the 
Church were obeyed by all, as, from the Church’s 
secession from Rome, there were some who thought 
it was not thoroughly reformed, and who rebelled 
against its ‘authority.’ We have seen (Chaps. I. 
and II.) that the authority of the Church was put 
at nought by Free Churchmen from their earliest 
history. 

“The missionaries stood their ground most deter- 
minedly in face of much opposition from some ‘of 
the baser sort,’ and others of higher rank. Hundreds 
of families were visited, and hundreds of tracts were 
given away. 

“Mr. Warner took up his residence in the town, 
giving to it about half his time, and the other half to 
several villages in the locality. 

“Mr. Warner has very kindly written the following 
for this little book, ‘ History of the Free Churches in 
Malmesbury’ :— 

“«T am asked for some reminiscences of work in 
Malmesbury, and there were a few occurrences there 
which I am not likely to forget. I had not previously 
had just such an appointment, and I felt that without 
Divine assistance I should utterly fail; this sent me 
to my knees in earnest prayer, where God most 
powerfully applied to my mind the following words: 
“Preach the word; be instant in season, out of 
season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffer- 
ing and doctrine.” The impression with it was, that 
I was to do this work in dependence upon Him, as 
His ambassador, and that He would be answerable 
for the results ensuing. 

“* One of the first-fruits of this Gospel ministry was 
Mrs. Oram, from Garsden. She came to hear the 
preaching, and went home under strong conviction of 
sin. This was manifest to her husband, who asked, 
“What ails you, Betty?” “Why, I have been to 
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hear this new preacher.” “And what did he preach?” 
“Why, just that old Gospel that we used to hear 
forty years ago in Yorkshire.” They had heard the 
Methodists at that time and place, and when the old 
story was told again in Methodist fashion, it seized 
on her soul and showed her her sin. One night, at a 
service under the old Market Cross, she trembled and 
wept, and when we retired to a cottage for a prayer 
meeting, she cried in agony for pardon, and there and 
then she realised the blessedness of sin forgiven. 

“We were invited to Garsden to preach, and es- 
tablished such services in her cottage. It was under 
an early sermon there that a lodger in the cottage 
was converted. He was taken ill soon after, and was _ 
visited by the clergyman of the parish, who, ap- 
proaching his bedside, said, “How are you, John?” 
“Bless God, sir, I am happy.” “Happy are you, 
John; and what makes you happy?” “The Lord 
has pardoned all my sins, sir, and that makes me 
happy. And I know when it was, sir; it was while I 
was kneeling in the room below, and crying for 
mercy, that the Lord did it, sir”. And then John 
went on to say, “And I know ow He did it; He 
did it all at once, sir. Youknow I wanted to be good 
for years, but I did not know how to begin till these 
Methodist people came along, and they said, ‘ Be- 
lieve!’ ‘Believe!’ and I believed, and He saved me 
all at once, sir.” Many others have been there in 
like manner since that day; and now they have a 
neat chapel there and a live church in it. 

“* A man had got spiritual good under our ministry 
in another part of the country, but had come to a 
situation at Malmesbury. He told his wife that the 
Primitives had sent a missionary to Malmesbury, 
for which he was glad, and that he should have him 
in for a cup of tea; to which she replied, “ You 
bring your missionary here if you dare, and I will 
order him out of the house.” That was law at that 
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house, and the missionary, getting to know it, did not 
go. But Henry got his wife to the open-air preach- 
ing, and her heart was pierced with conviction. She 
suffered untold agonies, and thought she would be sure 
to go to hell for threatening to order the preacher 
out of the house. However, after a severe struggle, 
she obtained mercy; and in conversation with her 
husband afterwards, in relation to his wife’s conver- 
sion, he said, “It is a main deel better, I promise ’ee, 
zur, now we are both pulling one way. I wanted to 
do right, and used to read and pray with my childer, 
but my wife was as awk’ard, and she’d rattle things 
about, but now it seems as natural for her to bring 
the Bible as it is for her to bring the tay things.” 

“* Joseph Riddick came from Chippenham to live at 
Malmesbury some time before our advent. He wasa 
local preacher with us, and while he had not as much 
fire and dash as some Primitives, his influence told 
for good. Some of the hyper-Calvinists found their 
match in him. They would state some of their crude 
notions on the subject of election and predestination, 
to which he would reply: “Well, it may be as you 
say, all things were fixed before the foundations of 
the world were laid; then it was fixed that you were 
to think as you do, and that I was to think asI do; 
but you cannot imagine how thankful I am that God 
ordained that I should think differently to what you 
do.” Riddick was a steady, consistent soul; he 
prospered in business, and his family are as consistent 
adherents to our cause as their father before them. 

“« Riddick had a journeyman to work for him by the 
name of Richard Scott. He stammered greatly in 
his speech, but when he cried for mercy God under- 
stood him, and graciously heard his supplication. 
He was diligent in his attendance at the means of 
grace, and one night when he was hastening to the 
chapel he was accosted by one of the hyper-Calvinists 
as to where he was going. Going to chapel,” said 
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Dickie. “Who’s going to preach?” “Mr. Warner.” 
“You are going to hear some more of his stuff, are 
you?” Assoon as Dickie could get it out, he said, 
holding up two fingers at the same time: “ Let the 
stuff be what it will, it will keep our fingers straight.” 
This antinomian had been in prison twice, because 
his “stuff” did not teach him to live honestly. 

“For all the lives that were put straight under our 
ministry we give God all the praise—G. W.’” 


Mr. Jenkins, in his interesting “History of the 
Free Churches in Malmesbury,” goes on to say of 
Primitive Methodists: “Horses Fair (Westport) and 
Cow Fair (Cross Hays) were the only places of 
worship the Primitives possessed in the town.” 

Very soon a church was formed, and that not in a 
temple or cathedral, or even chapel, but in the open 
air, under the dome of heaven ; without pope, arch- 
bishop, or priest, but in the name and by the sanction 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; without any altar, save 
that of a spiritual character ; and without any sacri- 
fice except that of a broken spirit and a contrite 
heart. The first building occupied by the new 
cause was a barn in St. Mary’s Lane, Westport, and 
belonging to the late R. C. Lloyd, Esq. 

In the barn the Church found seasons of real 
blessing, and “many were born for glory.” In 
about two years’ time the church members numbered 
fifty to sixty. We are personally acquainted with 
one old inhabitant of the town, whose soul was 
blessed in the town. He was at the time a pro- 
fessing Christian, but, like many more in those days 
and in the present day, had the “ form” of godliness 
without its power, This ower, however, came upon 
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him one Sunday morning at the prayer meeting in the 
barn. It was part of his occupation at the time to 
sell “songs” that, to say the least, were not of a very 
high order; these were sold in large numbers on 
market or fair days, and on those days when the 
military stayed in the town on their way to some 
other part of the country. 

On the Sunday morning referred to above, when 
the man we have mentioned was about to offer 
prayer in the meeting, his heart failed him, and he 
could not pray. He heard a “still, small voice” 
within him say, “You are a hypocrite; you come 
here to pray to-day, and to-morrow you will con- 
form to the world again, for you expect to sell 
large numbers of those worldly songs you have 
stored up at home.” So convinced was he that a 
profession of religion was utterly incompatible with 
the traffic in those songs, that he determined there 
and then that on the morrow his “precious pile” 
should be given wings of flame, and he would have 
no more of them. 

On Monday morning, about the year 1855, had we 
been going down towards Westport from the town, 
and having got to the point where the road turns a 
little to the left, opposite the Abbey, just as we turn 
the corner, our gaze would be met by a huge volume 
of smoke, that would probably suggest to us “a 
house on fire.” We proceed to the spot from whence 
issues the black cloud, and we behold, on a patch 
of ground a little beneath the level of the road, on 
our left, two men in their shirt-sleeves. Who are 
they? What are they doing? One of them is the 
man who yesterday could not pray in the barn, and 
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the other is a friend who has entered into holy 
alliance with him; and they are now engaged in 
burning those objectionable songs. 

They have discovered that God and mammon 
cannot be served by the same people and at the 
same time. They have chosen to serve God, and 
mammon is put on the fire. This was a loss of 
£40 to the owner of the songs. 

The foundation-stone of the chapel was laid on 
Friday, April 18, 1856. 

Rev. E. W. Telfer (then residing at Chippenham) 
preached on the site of the chapel “to a large con- 
course of people.” Then a procession marched to 
the Town Hall for tea. After tea, the same minister 
delivered a lecture entitled “ Revivals of Religion.” 

The following is an extract from a local news- 
paper which appeared the following week (we have 
failed to discover the name of the paper) :— 


“The Primitive Methodists are doing a good work 
in our town, and we rejoice that with a more com- 
modious and convenient place of worship their 
facilities for usefulness will be increased. It is less 
than two years since they visited our town, and 
although we may not in all things pronounce their 
‘shibboleth” we have no wish to close our eyes to 
the fact that a great many persons and families in 
this town and neighbourhood have, through their 
agency, during that time undergone a change equal 
to that described in Acts xxi. 18. No doubt but 
that, under God, their success in the conversion of 
sinners in this town is attributable to their earnest- 
ness and diligence; and the fact that, as a body, the 
Primitive Methodists hold right views with respect 
to the Temperance and other great questions affect- 
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ing man’s social, moral, and eternal interests. Amid 
the drunkenness, licentiousness, and Sabbath desecra- 
tion which surround us, the man must be destitute of 
humane, not to say a Christian, heart, who does not 
see the propriety of sustaining and increasing the 
facilities for usefulness of such an agency as that in 
use by the Primitive Methodists. 

“The Rev. G. Warner, the resident minister, who 
was in the chair in the Town Hall, informed the 
audience that the subscription-list was still open at 
his house in Westport, and we cannot help hoping 
that the Christian public will liberally assist them in 
the chapel’s erection. Of course, the chapel is built 
by voluntary contributions, and we understand that 
meieuce, cies. M.r ss GC, Ro Luce, Hsq-- kK. CLloyd, 
Esq,., etc., are amongst its first contributors. 

“ The chapel will seat about 250, and cost £329.” 


We have thought it right to give this somewhat long 
extract from Mr. Jenkins’ “ History,” to show what dis- 
interested and independent witnesses thought of Mr. 
Warner and his work. It is evident from the above 
that all classes of the community were most favourably 
impressed in favour of Mr. Warner and what he was 
doing. 


CHAPTER IV 
MARLBOROUGH 


By the Conference of 1857, which was held at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Warner was appointed to take charge of 
the Marlborough Branch of the Newbury Circuit. 
He began his labours by preaching at the Marlborough 
camp meeting and conducting a Love-feast in the 
evening. The services were most powerful, and 
resulted in a number of souls being saved. Many 
declared that they had never had such services in 
Marlborough before. 

The Marlborough races were held the week after 
Mr. Warner arrived on his station. He and a 
Scripture reader stationed themselves at the entrance 
to the common, and gave tracts to as many as 
would receive them—about 500 in all. One young 
man told a friend that his conscience smote him as 
he was going, “but,” said he, “I saw a man as I was 
going on to the common who gave me a tract, when 
I thought I should have died.” “Who knows how 
many felt like that—Lord bless this work.” Thus 
Mr. Warner began his labours, and was helped and 
blessed by God in them. He settled down to his 
regular work, and was soon cheered by the conversion 
of sinners and the sanctification of believers. To the 


latter work he always attached the greatest impor- 
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tance, believing, as he did, that no Church would fail 
of success in the conversion of sinners if its members 
were wholly sanctified to God. Nor did Mr. Warner 
believe that any Church would be very successful in 
this work unless her members were thus saved. 

On the 13th of November, Mr. Warner went to 
Newbury to hold a week’s evangelistic services. He 
preached twice on the Sunday and every night in the 
week. He remarks: “The church was very low. It 
suffered greatly at Whitsuntide through the soul- 
damning drink, and has not fully recovered. How- 
ever, a number of the members have been brought 
into the blessed experience of full salvation, and 
about a dozen sinners saved. The services are to be 
continued. The Lord bless them !” 

Such work could not be done without labour and 
earnest prayer; hence prayer meetings were held 
every day at 5.30 in the morning, and at 12.30 at 
noon. Mr. Warner, and doubtless others also, sought 
of God with cries and tears the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Nor did Mr. Warner work in this way only 
when from home. He simply continued the work 
when from home that he did at home. He speaks of 
preaching at Hurst Hill, and remarks: “For five 
hours we fought the devil in the dark. The mist 
and gloom of hell seemed to settle upon us. But the 
friends stood firm in the faith which was ultimately 
victorious—for God scattered the gloom and saved 
some five souls,” 

The temperance work continued to have his 
attention as usual. This, as might be expected, 
often brought him into contact with victims of drink 
and sin. He tells us that “Mr Reeves drove me to 
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Lambourn to deliver a lecture on temperance in the 
Wesleyan Schoolroom. About twenty signed the 
pledge, one of whom was a poor fellow who had just 
spent £10 ina public-house, and then been pitched out 
into the street. He begged hard for another glass of 
gin. The publican, putting out his hand, said, ‘Why, 
man, the devil is in you. ‘Then, replied the man, 
‘he got into me out of your cellar” This poor man 
had squandered 430 in this way in a very short time. 
He signed the pledge. May he keep it!” Such cases 
never failed to affect Mr. Warner, and to make him 
more and more the enemy of the drink. 

Mr. Warner had what John Ashworth used to call 
the “instinct for soul-saving.” No matter where he 
went, or what he had to do, he never seemed to lose 
sight of that. He went to Ramsbury to preach 
special sermons. While there he went to visit a sick 
member. A woman came into the house at the same 
time. He soon found the woman was a backslider, 
and he began to sing: “ What peaceful hours I once 
enjoyed,” etc. The poor woman became much affected. 

“T asked what harm Jesus had done her that she 
left Him. ‘None at all, sir” ‘You once loved Him 
and He loved you, and you then enjoyed His pardon- 
ing mercy; you grieved Him, and now He has left 
you?’ ‘Yes,sir’ ‘Do you hate the sin that made 
Him mourn and drove Him from your breast?’ ‘ I 
do, sir’ This was said in a tone most unmistakably 
sincere. I said, ‘God will save you, and fell on my 
knees and prayed; and she fell on her knees, and 
wept, and cried to God for mercy, and found it before 
she rose.” 

Sometimes in prosecuting his work of soul-saving, 
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he met with cases in which men had been led into 
sin and ruin by an undue love of what some people 
regard as not merely allowable, but commendable. 
The following is a case in point :— 

“TI preached at Granton on the Monday,” he 
remarks, “when three or four found salvation. 
Amongst them was a woman, the wife of a man who 
was converted at Overton on the roth of this month. 
He was a musician, and had been led into sin and 
ruin by music. He wrote his wife and told her to 
burn his music—not to sell or give it away, but to 
burn it—for he had got converted. She did so, and 
came to see the man who had been the means of the 
marvellous change in the views and character of her 
husband. She also got gloriously saved. Thus did 
God honour, bless, and delight this man who had 
acted so consistently in giving up his music, by con- 
verting his wife. The thing which had been the 
means of leading this man into sin he gave up lest 
it should lead him astray again. Would that all who 
profess to be saved would do as he did! For what- 
ever may have been used by Satan to lead a man 
into sin, no matter whether it be drink, worldly 
amusements, gambling—in fact, anything that has 
been a snare to him—should be abandoned. Music is 
~ doubtless a very enjoyable thing, and especially to 
some people, and when properly used may then bea 
good thing. The service of God has often been im- 
proved and rendered more helpful by the proper use 
of music. Yet to have a passionate love for it simply 
for the pleasurable emotion it excites—then it becomes 
harmful to spiritually-minded men. Dr. A. Clarke was 


a musician, and greatly enjoyed music ; but he dare 
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not give his time to it, lest its fascinating influence 
should injure his soul. He declared that during his 
long ministerial life he had never met with a per- 
son who was devoted to music that was remarkable 
for piety.” 

Mr. Warner always regarded “ musical services” 
or “musical entertainments” as being dangerous, if 
not positively inimical, to religion. He was no doubt 
right, for there is reason to fear that many of those 
“musical services” and so-called “ sacred concerts” 
are simply pleasurable entertainments in the name or 
under the pretext of religion. Paul says: “ I_will pray 
with the spirit and I will pray with the understanding 
also: I will sing with the spirit and I will sing with 
the understanding also.” So that praying and singing 
ought to be done in the same spirit and manner. 

Mr. Warner began to find a new joy in his work, 
such as he had not known before ; that is, the joy of 
meeting his spiritual children. He went to open a 
chapel at Tutbury, and he tells us “it was delightful 
and melting to meet scores of my spiritual children. 
The Lord preserve them to eternal life!” Certainly 
this is the greatest luxury that any minister can have 
on earth, such as can only be known by those who, 
under God, have been the instruments of saving souls 
from death and hiding a multitude of sins. But this 
joy was not to be wondered at in Mr. Warner's case ; 
for these dear souls had cost him much in labour, 
travail, tears, and prayers. 

He was a great reader and a hard student. But 
that work he would at any time, night or day, lay 
aside for the work of soul-saving. Take the following 
from his journal as an instance :— 
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“ April 1§.—This morning Sarah Cook, a back- 
slider, came into the house where I was staying. 
She was affected at the meeting last night. She 
appeared to be under deep conviction. I laid aside 
my grammar and began to talk to her, waiting on 
the Lord for power to direct her and bring her to 
immediate decision. The power we sought soon 
came upon her. She shook and groaned, and then 
began to weep and pray in her chair. By-and-by 
she fell from her chair and prayed mightily to God. 
She soon believed on Jesus, and was filled with peace 
and joy. Such scenes are more congenial to my 
feelings than grammar, or anything else. But study 
I must; for I am no friend to ‘inglorious old 
ignorance.’ ” 

The Society at Marlborough was very much 
crippled in its work by a heavy debt upon the 
chapel and house, and Mr. Warner could see that 
unless something was done to lighten the burden, 
it would seriously militate against their work. He 
therefore began to collect donations, and in other 
ways to raise money for the purpose of reducing 
the debt; to lighten the expenses, he even painted 
the buildings himself, and preached at nights. He 
remarks: “I have had a fine week; for besides the 
preaching, etc., I have been busy painting the doors, 
shutters, palisading, etc.” In this Mr. Warner was not 
unlike Dr. A. Clarke, of whom it is said, “It was not 
without some allowable hilarity that he would tell 
how, in his early days, he mended the bellows and 
repaired the coal-shovel ; though the poker, worn to 
the stump, defied his ingenuity.” Nay, obeying the 
letter as well as the spirit of the “Rules of a Helper,” 
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which run: “ Do not affect the gentleman, and be 
not ashamed of cleaning your own boots, and those 
of your brethren.” This was what the old Metho- 
dists taught and believed, but not many do such 
things in these days ; in fact, some don’t like to 
clean their own boots, to say nothing of those of 
their brethren. We once knew a young minister 
who was often in trouble with his boots. He hap- 
pened to lodge with a family, none of whom had a 
liking for boot-cleaning; hence it often happened 
that in dirty weather, when he had to go out, and 
went for his boots, he would find them with the dirt 
of the previous night dried on them. With a most 
woe-begone look he would take his boots, feeling 
himself in this unfortunate predicament: he did not 
like to face the respectable public with dry dirt on 
his boots on the one hand, and he could not think 
for a moment of cleaning them on the other ; so he 
hit on this expedient: he put on his dirty boots, went 
to the door and looked out, and if the way was clear, 
he very deliberately walked into the first mud and 
water he could find—not to clean his boots, but to | 
make the dry dirt wet, feeling somehow that wet dirt 
was more decent than dry. Mr. Warner would either 
clean boots, paint the chapel, or do any other kind of 
work that would improve the appearance of good 
people or good things; for although he might not 
believe “that cleanliness is next to godliness,” he 
did believe that cleanliness is more in keeping with 
that which belongs to God than dirt. 

Mr. Warner’s diary affords us much pleasant 
reading. He remarks :— 

“T preached Sunday School sermons at Broad 
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Town. We had a good day; two found pardon, and 
several got into the sanctifying fountain. On the 
Monday we had a good tea meeting, and a fine 
procession with the children. The Puseyite clergy- 
man was greatly annoyed at our procession and our 
meetings, and has since driven away a great number 
of his flock by abusing us. On the Thursday I 
preached at Rockley in the open air by starlight. 
‘Before preaching, I waited on W. T. Tamor, Esq., to 
whom the whole of the village belongs, to ask if he 
had any objection to our preaching in one of his 
cottages. He will not interfere in any way. He 
behaved much more like a gentleman than most 
country squires have learned to do, 

“On October 3, we had our Marlborough Chapel 
anniversary. We have raised over a hundred pounds 
up to the present, but hope to raise more. God alone 
knows how much harm the burdensome debt on this 
place has done. The Lord pour His Holy Spirit 
upon us, and give us a hundred souls! Why not? 
Some of the members are getting into the conflict for 
a revival. O Lord, help and guide them !” 

In going to one of his appointments, he met with 
an accident, which might have been fatal but for the 
providence of God. He was pitched out of a con- 
veyance, “and but for the hand of God I should have 
been in eternity; but the Lord preserved me. At 
Pewsey, I preached to a large congregation by moon- 
light. The night was cold, and it affected my teeth, 
and for some days I suffered most excruciating pain. 
But I will willingly suffer if thou, O Lord, wilt save.” 
Mr. Warner was very much tried in his mind at this 
time through not seeing more souls saved. He cries 
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to God, telling Him that he could not preach night 
after night without seeing souls saved; and prays, 
“Lord, make me a soul-saving preacher!” He knew 
that if only the Church herself could be got into a 
better state, that souls in greater numbers would 
be saved. Believing as he did that God generally 
makes those people most successful in the winning of 
souls who are most devoted to Him, he resolved 
to give lectures on entire sanctification, and also to 
hold prayer meetings at six o’clock in the morning. 
These measures were so approved of God that a 
number of the members obtained the blessing of 
purity of heart, and some sinners were converted to 
God. 

Blessings mingled with trial now came upon Mr. 
Warner. Mrs. Warner gave birth to a fine boy, which 
greatly delighted him. He prayed and hoped that 
the child might live and be used of God, as he 
remarks, “after I am in glory.” Mrs. Warner had 
gone home to her friends to be confined, and was not 
able to return for some time. In fact, she became 
seriously ill, and to human appearance she was taken 
with rapid consumption. So serious had her condition 
become that the doctor thought there was no hope of 
her recovery, and that her end was drawing near, and 
that Mr. Warner should be sent for at once. Mr. 
Warner was not aware that his wife was in this 
condition until he received the letter informing him 
of her state of health, and summoning him to go over 
at once to see her ere she died. Mr. Warner was 
alone in the house and was having his breakfast 
when the letter came, and when he read it he fell 
from his chair in the greatest agony of mind. He 
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lay crying to God in the deepest distress, asking Him 
to spare his wife to him if it were consistent with His 
will. He continued wrestling with God for a long 
time—how long he did not know—when the answer 
came, borne into him as a flood of light, “7 w7// 
vebuke the devourer for thy sake.’ The effect was 
electrical Mr. Warner sprang to his feet and 
shouted and praised God, rubbing and clapping his 
hands, and weeping for joy. The thing was settled 
in Mr. Warner’s mind; it never occurred to him to 
doubt the promise God had given him. He hastened 
“to fetch his wife home.” When Mr. Warner arrived 
he told Mrs. Warner what had happened, how God 
had told him, “I will rebuke the devourer for thy 
sake.” Mrs. Warner kissed her husband, while 
tears started to her eyes, saying, “ Zhen zt zs all 
right.” She knew her husband better than anyone 
else knew him. And she knew, as he had received 
this answer, the thing was settled by the Lord that 
she should recover. Mrs. Warner was even somewhat 
better by the time Mr. Warner arrived. He told 
Mrs. Warner’s friends he had not come to stay, but 
to take her home. Of course, her friends began to 
expostulate with him, thinking that he did not 
understand the grave condition of his wife. They 
said her going was “out of the question.” ‘She 
cannot bear the journey.” “She will die on the 
way,” etc. But Mr. Warner knew that God would 
“rebuke the devourer,” as He had told him. Mrs. 
Warner quietly said to her friends, “I will go. 
George knows what he is doing. God has told him 
something that you do not understand. It will be 
all right.” Mrs. Warner knew that when her 
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husband received an answer from God to his prayer, 
as he had in this case, it was always right. Although 
Mrs. Warner’s friends felt greatly alarmed about her 
removal, and the doctor said “ Mr. Warner was mad, 
and would kill his wife,” yet neither Mrs. nor 
Mr. Warner had the least fear. She was carefully 
wrapped up for her journey, and Mr. Warner tenderly 
carried her as though she were only a baby to and 
from the conveyance. She arrived safely home 
without sustaining any hurt whatever, and in six 
weeks was back amongst her friends in her usual 
health. She met the doctor in the street who had 
attended her in her sickness, and who only six weeks 
before had pronounced her case hopeless. He stood 
amazed, and when he first saw her seemed almost 
speechless. He could scarcely believe she was Mrs. 
Warner. He said, “Mrs. Warner, is it you?” “Yes,” 
she replied, “it is.” “Where have you been? what 
have you done? what have you taken?” She 
replied, “I have been nowhere but to my home. I 
have done nothing, and have taken nothing, but—” 
(some simple thing she named)—“and the benefit of 
my husband’s prayers.” The doctor thought her case 
little short of a miracle. And Mr. Warner believed 
to the end of his life that the Lord in answer to 
prayer did, at that time, snatch his wife from the 
hand of death. 

On the 31st of December (about a fortnight after 
Mr. Warner had fetched his wife home), we find the 
following in his journal: “I returned from Overton, 
and conducted a watch-night meeting at Marl- 
borough. There were but few of us there; but we 
had a very precious time. While we were laying 
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our whole upon that altar that sanctifies the gift, 
several professed to enter into the blessing of full 
salvation. What a year of mercies this has been to 
me!” In taking stock, “I fully believe that I have, 
through God’s mercy, made some progress in the 
Divine life. This is the sixth-year in which I have 
read my Bible through on my knees; and this year I 
have read Dr. Clarke’s ‘Commentary’ with it, and 
have found it very profitable.” 

To most people this would be a very formidable 
undertaking. To read the Bible through on your 
knees in the year is much more than many do, but 
to read Dr. Clarke’s “Commentary on the Bible” also 
in the year would by many be thought a great feat. 
But to Mr. Warner this was only a comparatively small 
part of his reading for the year, and serves to show 
what a prodigious reader he was in his daily work. 

Nor did Mr. Warner confine himself to his study 
and to spiritual work alone. He looked well to the 
material side of church work, such as the removal of 
debts from the chapel and the building of new houses 
for God. He remarks: “Mr. Turner (the Rev. S. 
Turner) and I waited on L. G. Waldron, Esq., this 
morning, and he gave us a site of land for a chapel 
at Witcha. Several of our members work for him, 
and he testified to their consistency, which greatly 
delighted us on hearing it from him.” To live 
religion, as God designs His people should, cannot 
fail to impress people for good—at least, those who 
are impressible. Christ knew that when He said: 
“Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set 
on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a 
candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candle- 
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stick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in the 
house. Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” These godly people 
who worked for Squire Waldron had evidently won 
his admiration by letting their light shine. 

The work of God continued to prosper, and greatly 
encouraged Mr. Warner. He says: “I preached at 
Marlborough on Tuesday night, when a young man 
called me to him in the prayer meeting. He burst 
into tears, and said, ‘I want to be sanctified, and I 
cannot leave until I get the blessing” I brought 
before him the promises of God, and exhorted him 
to believe, ‘as it was to be obtained by faith, and by 
faith alone.” With strong crying and tears, he laid 
hold on God, and received the blessing. He rose 
from his knees, and told us all that he had received 
the blessing. This had a good effect upon others. 
I concluded the meeting, but a number would not 
rise from their knees until some four of them had 
received clean hearts. Three out of the four were 
Wesleyans. At Ogbourne, where one or two were 
saved, I joined five to the Society. O Lord,carry on 
the work here, and preserve the people from sin! 
On Friday I preached at Marston, where one pro- 
fessed to find peace—a harlot, but what of that! 
Jesus received harlots, and publicans, and thieves. 
Ride on, all-conquering Jesus!” 

Mr. Warner was remarkable for the quick and apt 
way in which he could seize on passing events and 
use them in his service with telling effect. On one 
occasion when he had gone to attend a round of mis- 
sionary meetings, he having preached on the Sunday 
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where the missionary meeting was to be held on the 
Monday, he remained all night. On the following 
morning an aged couple were married at the parish 
church. The ripe ages of “ bride and groom” caused 
some excitement in the village. The bells began to 
ring, and the people to run about, talking in a very 
exhilarated spirit. An old lady, affected by the 
general excitement, came into the house where Mr. 
Warner was staying to bring the news. Mr. Warner 
says: “I asked her if she had a husband. She said, 
‘No.’ I told her that I wanted a wife. She said she 
did not think of marrying another husband, as she 
was between seventy and eighty years of age. ‘No 
matter for that,’ I said; ‘I believe you are just the 
woman. However, you must understand it is not for 
myself I want a wife, but for my Master, Jesus Christ.’ 
The old lady burst into tears, saying she was married 
to Jesus Christ and lived happily with Him for twenty 
years, but for four years she had forsaken Him. I 
asked her if she knew where that passage of Scripture 
was which said, ‘I will return to my first husband : 
for then was it better with me than now.’ I also 
asked her to help me to sing ‘ What peaceful hours I 
once enjoyed,’ etc. She cried lustily for mercy; I 
exhorted her to believe, which she did, and found 
liberty while sitting in her chair. She clapped her 
hands and shouted God’s praise, and in her excite- 
ment threw her head backwards, when her spectacles 
flew to the other side of the room. She was at the 
missionary meeting at night, happy in God. Others 
became powerfully affected on account of sin.” 

Many instances of Mr. Warner using little things 
such as the above, and making them the text on 
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which to base remarks which God blessed to the 
salvation of people, are found in his journal. 

On April 24 Mr. Warner was ill in bed with an 
attack of inflammation. He remarks: “ For nearly 
seven years I have not had any serious affliction. 
Since being in bed all the week, I have felt it such an 
inestimable privilege to be allowed to preach God’s 
ever-blessed Gospel. I was so much better as to be 
able to leave my bed and go to the pulpit in Marl- 
borough. I had a good time in preaching, and one 
or more converted. Thursday I preached at Colling- 
bourne, in the Andover Circuit, on my way to the 
District Meeting at Southampton. Preached in the 
open air, and held a prayer meeting in the chapel, 
where six souls professed to find pardon. There was 
something remarkable in connection with this service. 
One of the members of the Society dreamed that I 
called at Collingbourne, held a glorious meeting, and 
a number of souls were saved. He had no intimation 
of my coming, and had not seen me for nearly two 
years, and had thought very little of me. He was 
telling his dream to another member when the post 
handed him my letter, informing him that I was 
passing through, and would be glad of a bed for the 
night. They arranged at once for a meeting, with 
the results as stated.” 

Mr. Warner was often wonderfully helped and 
encouraged while visiting the sick by the manifested 
presence of God with him, and the striking answers 
often granted to his prayers. The following is a case 
in point, as givenin his journal: “Mrs, S. Reeves died 
this morning at nine o’clock. I was at the house last 
night, and felt certain she would die, and so prayed 
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that God would give her an easy passage. She was 
in dreadful pain, and could scarcely be kept in bed ; 
but while we were praying the pain completely left 
her, and did not return. She died in perfect peace 
about twelve hours after.” It should be remembered 
that Mr. Warner had some unpleasant experiences as 
well as pleasant ones. While preaching in the open 
air in one of the villages, a Mr. G. B. Cundell, a 
farmer in the village, tried to ride over him while 
engaged in prayer, but failed. He then rode his 
horse amongst the people to disperse them, but failed 
in this also. “But, notwithstanding, we had a good 
meeting,” writes Mr. Warner. 

“On Wednesday, the 8th June, I preached at Pewsey 
in the open air; we had a good time. I also heard 
some strange facts in connection with the burning of 
a public-house at Burbage, which was thought to 
have been set on fire by lightning. The people 
worked with a will to extinguish the fire until it 
reached the cellars, and burst the barrels or melted 
the taps, and set the drink free. It ran down a 
gutter into a drain. The people took the leather 
buckets the firemen had brought, and instead of 
carrying water, began to dip up the liquor out of the 
cutter and drink it, leaving the flames very much to 
take their own course. They soon began to quarrel 
and fight, leaving the fireto rage. The next morning 
a number of men and women were found huddled 
together in the ditch, where they had taken their 
drunken repose during the night. Their love of 
drink was evidently stronger than their fear of fire. 

“On Thursday, the 9th, I went to Hungerford races 
and distributed tracts, and had some serious conver- 
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sation with a few. God bless the tracts! Saturday 
I appeared before the magistrates for blocking up 
the highway at Marston, and through false swearing 
I was fined one shilling and costs.” 

It is very clear that Mr. Warner could not complain 
of his life and work being monotonous. For certainly 
he had constant change, and as great a variety as 
ought to satisfy anyone. 

Mr. Warner speaks with evident pleasure of the 
Quarterly Meeting held at Newbury in September, 
under the presidency of the Rev. Samuel Turner. He 
remarks: “We had a very interesting and important 
discussion on the best means of securing a revival of 
religion in the circuit, and came to a very rational 
conclusion on the subject. The meeting decided to 
devote the whole of one Sabbath to the holding of 
prayer meetings in all the places on the plan. The 
preacher appointed in each place to give an appro- 
priate address. (2) The preachers and people to pay 
special attention to the doctrine and experience of 
entire sanctification by faith. (3) The members were 
to be requested to pray every evening at seven o’clock 
for God’s blessing on the word preached.” At the 
close of the Quarterly Meeting Mr. Warner preached 
on the subject of entire sanctification, when a mighty 
baptism of the Holy Spirit came upon the people, 
with glorious results. Numbers were sanctified, and 
sinners were saved. This was the uniform experience 
of Mr. Warner, as well as the old Methodist worthies, 
that where the doctrine and life of scriptural holiness 
was preached and the blessing received, it was 
generally attended by the conversion of sinners, and 
the general prosperity of the Church. 
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On the 18th of September Mr. Warner became 
very ill, and was confined to his bed for a week, and 
seems to have had some serious thoughts as to the 
propriety of his labouring so excessively. Hence he 
remarks: “I have been very unwell all the week with 
inflammation, brought on, I believe, by excessive 
labour. A friend tells me I must ‘live by faith 
and not by works’; I don’t know how to do that 
exactly. Yet I expect God’s work may be done 
without breaking up one’s constitution. I understand 
that some very effective speakers do it with very 
little exertion, and consequently with very little 
expenditure of physical strength. O Holy Spirit, 
bring me into the secret of it!” There can be little 
doubt as to the truth and wisdom of these reflections. 
But to a man of Mr. Warner’s temperament it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to moderate his 
labours very much after the habit had been formed 
on such opposite lines. Bramwell, Stoner, Smith, and 
many others of like temperament and zeal found the 
same difficulty with themselves. Some of them were 
literally consumed by their own fire, which was kindled 
by a zeal which the Holy Spirit had inspired. Who 
that knew P. Milson in his earlier days, and others of 
like zeal, could doubt the truth of these remarks. 

But if Mr. Warner found difficulty in learning the 
secret of moderating his labours, he could, and did 
learn, something that affected his ministry very well. 
He generally had his eyes and ears open to take in 
anything good and useful. He had to take a journey 
by coach to preach anniversary sermons at some place. 
He says: “I was somewhat edified by the guard, who 
told the passengers that he had been to hear a 
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minister preach the previous evening. He went on 
to say, ‘I went to a school till I was thirteen years of 
age, and I learned dictionary, grammar, and one thing 
or another, but there were a main few words that I 
could not understand. Now, if those parsons would 
preach so that the poor could understand, the better- 
some kind of folks would be sure to understand.’ 
(“O Lord,” cries Mr. Warner, “write this upon my 
heart!”) Iafterwards entered into close conversation 
with the man, and found he was a backslider. I 
besought him to do his first works. He felt very 
much. Oh, may he be brought to Christ! I learned 
afterwards that he was.” 

On Monday, 12th December, the Quarterly Meeting 
was held. “I preached at night and also on the two 
following nights. The friends here have for some 
time been holding prayer meetings at 5.30 a.m. and 
3 and 7 p.m.; but the mighty influence they were 
seeking does not come. A number of the members 
are, I fear, blocking the way; for in dress, conversa- 
tion, and other things they too much resemble the 
world. This destroys the effect of their prayers. ‘If 
I regard iniquity in my heart the Lord will not hear 
me.” He preached a sermon on “waxing worse and 
worse,” when amongst a number converted he found 
four old people. To find four such old people con- 
verted at the same time was an unusual thing, and he 
glorified the God of Grace for such a marvel of 
mercy. 

Nor did Mr. Warner merely work hard and 
successfully in the ordinary work of the ministry, but 
he continued to help on the great work of the tem- 
perance reformation. Few weeks passed without his 
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giving addresses, or lecturing, or in some way helping 
on that cause. And few men manifested greater zeal 
or tact in speaking than he. He could often gain a 
hearing when others could not. A great meeting 
was held in the Town Hall at Marlborough, when 
quite an array of popular temperance speakers were 
on the platform; but the publicans and their friends 
refused to give them a hearing. Several tried to 
speak, but were clamoured down. Mr. Warner was 
then called upon to try. He soon got the attention 
of the meeting, and held the people spell-bound for 
three-quarters of an hour, after which twenty signed 
the pledge. 

Many interesting facts and incidents are recorded 
in Mr. Warner’s journal. He writes: “I married 
William Honeybone and Jane Ponting, and helped 
them to keep a teetotal wedding, and closed with a 
first-rate prayer meeting. 

“JT visited a man who was converted last Friday 
night. He was smitten with conviction in much the 
same way as thousands have been in Ireland. He 
was ill in bed on Friday ; some thought he was going 
to die, and went for the doctor. The poor man 
declared it was not the doctor he wanted, but said, 
‘Go and fetch John Hutchins (a Primitive Metho- 
- dist), he may tell me how I may find salvation.’ 
John was called up, and he and the doctor met. The 
doctor persisted in bleeding, while the man declared 
that all he wanted was to feel that the blood of Christ 
saved him from sin. John Hutchins showed him the 
right way to this, and to-day he is happy in Jesus. 
How few people understand such cases as this one! 
It was the man’s mind that affected his body, and 
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not his body that affected his mind, and therefore 
no amount of bleeding and physicking the body could 
do any good. It was simply a case of removing the 
cause—the trouble of mind—and then the effects on 
his body would cease. When the man got his soul 
saved his trouble went, and his health returned. It 
was a pity that in this case, as in many others, the 
doctor and the man’s friends did not understand this. 

“On May the 20th,” says Mr. Warner, “I preached 
at Hillcott in the morning and afternoon, and at 
Manningford in the evening. I preached three times 
in the open air, beside giving several addresses, and 
did it with ease. But the reason was, Mr. Phelps 
drove me in his carriage; and it was that fact which 
enabled me to labour as I did. If ponies can help 
the cause of God in that way, I think the more of 
them that are made to serve the better.” 

That is so, for if the friends who have horses 
standing in the stable day after day, as they do in 
some cases, knew how that by helping a preacher to 
and from his appointments on the Sabbath they were 
actually helping on the work of God, they would 
surely be pleased to do so as a duty to God. Not 
that the horse so employed should be deprived of his 
Sabbath rest. But a little common sense and con- 
scientious dealing in the matter would very soon so 
arrange things as to make them fit. We remem- 
ber some years ago speaking to a friend in Grimsby 
—a local preacher—who scrupulously observed the 
Sabbath according to what he believed to be his duty. 
He had walked twenty-eight miles on the previous 
Sabbath, and preached twice, and had a horse standing 
in the stable at the same time. We ventured to say: 
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“Mr, B——, don’t you think it would have been better 
to have taken your horse, as he was in the stable? 
He would simply have shared the labours of the day 
with you.” “Well, you see, we were very busy last 
week, and shall be so this week,” was the reply, “and 
as I could not let him have either the Saturday or 
Monday, I was bound to let him have his Sunday 
yesterday. You see, it does not matter to the horse 
whether his Sunday lies on the Saturday or Monday 
so long as he has a day’s rest.” This was Mr. B ’S 
idea of how he should use his horse. Are not our 
notions in relation to the sanctity of the Sabbath 
much too lax in these days? 

But to return to Mr. Warner’s journal. He observes: 

“May 21.—When on my way to Grafton I was met 
by a boy who was coming toask me to visit his mother, 
who was ill, and given up by the doctor. His mother 
was living near Burbage. She was in great distress 
about her soul. She had attended the Wesleyan 
chapel, and had some light, but was puzzling herself 
about the ‘mystery of faith.’ I told her there was 
no mystery about it. I read to her a part of the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and made remarks on 
the same. The Lord applied the word, and by the 
help of the Holy Spirit she fully trusted the Saviour 
for salvation, and realised the blessing, and was filled 
gloriously with love Divine, and shouted and sang in 
a most marvellous way.” Few men could present 
“salvation by faith” more clearly than Mr. Warner, 
and many will thank God for ever for his teaching on 
that subject. 

“We held the Branch Quarterly Meeting on Mon- 
day, the 3rd June. We have just one hundred more 
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members than we had the first Quarterly Meeting I 
attended here. st July I preached at the opening 
of Marston Chapel. I preached in the open air in 
the morning, and in the chapel in the evening. We 
also held a prayer meeting in the afternoon ; several 
found good during the day. The Rev. J. Drew, 
Baptist minister of Newbury, preached for us in the 
afternoon, We had a tea and public meeting. This 
is the last public meeting I attended in this station 
for the present.” 

Mr. Warner was now leaving the Marlborough 
Branch of the Newbury Circuit, where he had 
laboured for three years. He left one hundred 
more members in the Branch than he found. He 
had built two new chapels, enlarged another, and had 
paid 4137 off the debt on Marlborough Chapel ; not 
a bad record of successful work on so small a station. 
No wonder that the friends should show their high 
appreciation of Mr. Warner’s services by gifts and 
tears, as they did. He himself writes on leaving the 
station: “I have had a great deal of hard work, but 
have seen the salvation of God, and have formed 
many hallowed friendships which will be con- 
summated in heaven. May God bless my successor, 
and make him more abundantly useful than I have 
been !” 


CHAPTER V 


STURMINSTER, OXFORD AND BANBURY, 
SECOND TIME 


Mr. WARNER was appointed to the Sturminster 
Branch of the Motcombe Circuit by Conference held 
at Tunstall in 1860. 

The leaving one station and going to another was 
always a trying time to Mr. Warner. He felt very 
much parting with old friends and going to new 
ground. The twelve days allowed for removal were 
always fully occupied in preaching, lecturing, etc. 
We do not think this was always wise. A little 
relaxation, or even absolute rest, would have been 
of benefit to him; but his great zeal carried him 
away sometimes even beyond reasonable bounds. 
He at this time, as usual, entered on his new station 
with prayer and tears for help and success. As soon 
as he arrived in his new sphere of labour we find the 
following entry in his journal: “O God, help us! It 
is nothing with Thee to help whether with many or 
with them that have no power.” God did help him 
and showed His salvation. Some very striking cases 
of conversion occurred under his ministry in the 
station, which greatly encouraged him in his work. 
He remarks: “I preached at Thornton in the after- 
noon and evening, in the open air, to a large con- 
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gregation. The collections were four times as much 
as usual. We had a prayer meeting in the chapel 
afterwards. One dreadfully bad fellow cried for 
mercy, and professed to obtain it. He then confessed 
it, and asked an interest in the prayers of the people. 
This man was so bad that his wife’s father had taken 
her away from him. He had sold his clothes for 
drink, and had during the greater part of the summer 
slept ina straw rick. His poor wife, true toa woman’s 
love, had made him clothes and sent them, so he was 
tidy enough to come to the open-air preaching. His 
wife is a member with us, and a good woman. She 
prayed several times in an agony of desire while her 
husband was struggling in the pangs of the new birth. 
We see in the case of this woman faith and works 
combined, and God heard her prayer and blessed her 
in her work.” What this poor woman suffered 
through the conduct of her wayward and brutal 
husband none but herself and God could know; and 
what her joy when he was brought to God would be 
equally unknown to all but to God and herself. 

“T preached on August 19, at 10.30 and 6 at 
Okeford, Fitzpaine, and gave an address at the 
Union prayer meeting in the afternoon. Several were 
deeply impressed during the day. On the Monday 
I preached again at the same place, when a back- 
slider professed to find peace. On the Tuesday a 
woman came to see me, who heard me preach at 
Thornton the last time I was there, and who has 
been under deep conviction since. Seldom have I 
seen anyone so distressed as she was. We talked, 
and prayed, and sang for some time, At last the 
Holy Spirit came down and filled the room, and also 
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filled her heart. She fell under the power of God. 
After some time she rose and went away, full of 
peace and joy through faith in Christ. The Lord 
preserve her!” 

Mr. Warner was a close observer of men and 
things, and would sometimes form his opinion of 
men from what some people would regard as in- 
significant things. But he was generally right in 
the judgment he formed of men. He applied to a 
gentleman for a piece of land on which to build a 
chapel. This gentleman farmed a large estate of his 
own. Mr. Warner says: “I found he was not down 
at half-past nine o’clock, and waited until 10.30 
before he made his appearance. I felt somewhat 
disheartened when I found him coming down at 
that time of the day, and was not sanguine of find- 
ing much progress in him. I had some profitable 
talk, but did not get what I wanted. The case 
stands over for the present. The Lord settle it!” 
Mr. Warner believed that a man of “go,” of “ pro- 
gress”—a man of large, open, generous nature— 
would have been out after business before that time. 
And he had some reason for his opinion. 

He continues his journal: “ George —— died 
to-day at Park Gate. I saw him yesterday, and had 
some talk with him. I found he had not made his 
will, and made it for him. He was a ‘Church- 
man,’ and was regarded as a pattern of piety. Some 
years ago there were certain scandalous reports in 
circulation in reference to his relations to a married 
woman, but he stoutly and persistently denied the 
charge, and continued his profession of religion, 
regularly partaking of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
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Supper. But now, in his last affliction, he had 
neither light nor peace. One of our local preachers 
sat up with him the last night of his life, and put 
matters very close to him. He told him there must 
be some reason for his lamentable state of mind. At 
last he confessed that the report was true, and he 
cried in the most dreadful agony of mind, ‘Oh, that 
woman, that woman was a snare to me!’ He ap- 
peared to have neither desire nor power to pray, 
although he wished others to pray for him. He died 
in that state of mind.” It is a dreadful thing to live 
in such a state of sin, and especially to do it under 
the cloak of religion, and even to deny it all the 
time. People must know that their “sin will find 
them out.” To come to death and have to meet 
God in such a state is dreadful beyond description. 
The most awful sight we ever remember to have 
witnessed was the “death-bed” of a local preacher, 
who had been a fighting man nearly all his days. 
“ Sin shall not go unpunished, whether it be found in 
worldly people or professors of religion—aye, even in 
officials of churches.” It is surprising how fearfully 
some men sin. A man heard Mr. Warner preach 
who had cursed the chapel, the Bible, and even God 
Himself, in a most diabolical manner. But the Word 
laid hold of him, and he cried to God mightily for 
mercy, and God heard him, and gave him salvation. 
He said to Mr. Warner: “It is not enough that I 
turn over a new leaf; I must have a new life alto- 
gether.” “God grant he may manifest it ; he will be 
a living epistle.” 

Mr. Warner, like other ministers, had his trials, and 
these sometimes were of a very painful kind. But 
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nothing was so painful to him as misconduct in the 
members, and especially in officials. In all such cases 
he was faithful, and enforced discipline with pity, and 
in all cases sought to recover the erring one. He tells 
of the following case, which pained him very much: 
“On the Wednesday I went to preach at Buckland ; 
when I arrived I found the local preacher, at whose 
house I slept, was from home. He had gone to a 
sale, and did not return in time for the service. 
When I came from the service I found he also had 
returned from the sale. I met his wife at the door, 
and addressing her, I said, ‘ Well, has your beloved 
come home?’ ‘A pretty beloved he is,’ was the curt 
reply. I went into the kitchen, and here he was, quite 
drunk. He was soon got off to bed. The next 
morning, while I was at family prayer, he cried most 
pitiably for mercy. I then prayed that God would 
show him the necessity of severing himself completely 
from that which was leading him to hell. He rose 
from his knees, and said he would sign the temperance 
pledge. I told him that that was his only safe course, 
and that if he did not adopt it, we should remove his 
name from the plan at our next Quarterly Meeting. 
I then took the family Bible, and on its fly-leaf wrote: 
‘In the name of the God of this Bible, and by the 
help of His grace, we the undersigned do voluntarily 
agree to abstain from all intoxicating beverages.’ 
The man himself, the eldest daughter, and the servant 
signed it, but I could not get the wife to sign; she 
seemed too much exasperated at her husband’s coming 
home in the state he was in. For not only had he 
come home drunk, but the letters D. and F. were 
chalked on his back by someone who evidently re- 
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garded him as a drunken fool. This seems to have 
vexed his poor wife so much that she appeared to 
have no sympathy with anything he did.” Oh, how 
many such cases as the above, of fallen members and 
officials, do ministers meet with! Some who filled— 
aye, and honourably filled—offices in the Church have 
fallen almost as low as they possibly could through 
tampering with the drink. We remember some time 
ago holding some services in London; in the after 
meeting a man was pointed out to us as an ex-Baptist 
minister, who was popular as a young man, and had 
a congregation of from one thousand to twelve hun- 
dred hearers. It was said he was one of the most 
promising ministers in London. When we saw him 
he was wearing a blue jacket, and earned his bread 
as a “tallyman” on the dock side. He had fearfully 
fallen through drink. We went to speak with him, 
but to no good purpose—he was too proud and con- 
ceited ; he knew everything, and did not wish to be 
spoken to. 

But God continued to bless Mr. Warner in his work 
of preaching and visiting for the purpose of soul-sav- 
ing. He was delighted to find amongst the penitents 
_ who came on one occasion a fallen local preacher, 
~ and also two daughters of a Wesleyan minister, and 
others, all of whom got gloriously saved. He re- 
marks: “I preached at Druland twice, and conducted 
a most powerful Love-feast. Several who were under 
conviction spoke. One woman spoke as follows: ‘I 
am a most unhappy backslider. I am just returned 
from London, where I went to visit my dying mother. 
When she saw me she said, “Oh, pray for your poor 
dying mother!” I knelt by her side but could not 
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pray; sin had closed my mouth, and it seemed as if 
Satan was fetching my mother from under my eyes, 
and I had no power to cry against him. This 
woman, with her husband, professed to find pardon, 
and are now meeting in class. Several others also 
were gloriously saved. I told them our rules, and 
offered to receive into the Society volunteers for Jesus, 
when eleven gave their names.” This kind of work 
was more congenial to Mr. Warner than any other, 
and therefore he prosecuted it with all his might. 

He went to London to preach the Anniversary 
sermons at Islington on March 31. He remarks: “I 
preached at 11 and 6.30. The Rev. Gregory, from 
the Tabernacle, preached a plain sermon in the after- 
noon. He said, amongst other things, that there were 
more sinners saved in some barns than there were 
in Westminster Abbey; and that many a man who 
murdered the Queen’s English almost every sentence 
he spoke got more sinners converted than many a 
D.D. I found three persons in the house where I 
went to dine who had found pardon under my preach- 
ing when I laboured in Malmesbury and neighbour- 
hood. I was glad to find them fighting the good 
fight of faith, Glory to God! We had a good 
prayer meeting after the evening service, when several 
precious souls professed to find pardon through the 
blood of the Lamb. On Wednesday I gave a lecture 
on entire sanctification. One found pardon, and 
others clean hearts. A fine influence rested upon the 
large congregation, who evidently highly appreciated 
sanctifying truth, On the whole, our friends in 
London made a favourable impression on my mind. 
I was pleased with several sights; but none pleased 
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me like that of seeing sinners saved.” A lady encour- 
aged and pleased him very much by telling him that 
she had never doubted of the salvation of her children 
since she heard him preach on a certain occasion. It 
always delighted him to hear people express their faith 
in God. He regarded it as one of the crying evils, or 
we might say, sins of the Church that she had so little 
faith in God whom she professes to love and to trust. 

On one occasion, when Mr. Warner preached in 
Sturminster market-place, a lawyer of the place stood 
looking on for some time, and went away very much 
displeased. The following day at the magistrates’ 
meeting he asked the superintendent of the police 
why he did not summon him for blocking up the 
road. That worthy replied, “Summon him yourself 
if you want him here.” The superintendent doubtless 
knew that Mr. Warner’s influence was too great to be 
dealt with in that fashion, for he had taken hold of 
the people in a way that no other man in the town 
had done. 

Few men had the power of presenting the truth so 
clearly and aptly to seeking sinners and doubting 
saints as Mr. Warner had. Many will doubtless 
praise God for ever for the wise word he often uttered 
to such people. His journal abounds with cases of 
both seeking sinners and doubting saints being freed 
from their load of sorrow by seeing the truth clearly 
when presented by him. We give the following case 
as typical of scores of cases which came under his 
notice. He says: “I visited a man at Bagber who is 
dying of consumption. He has been ill a long time, 
and appears to be saved, but has a great abhorrence 
of the idea of being deceived, I tried to make the 
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plan of salvation clear to him on one occasion by 
reading Acts, 13th chapter and 38th and 39th verses, 
to him. He was very ignorant, and staggered at the 
word ‘justified,’ and asked me what the passage meant. 
I replied, ‘It means that you are to have in posses- 
sion a full and free pardon through trusting to what 
Jesus has done for you. He then said with 
emphasis, ‘Then that is mine.” To-day was the last 
time I saw him. His last few days on earth were 
most triumphant.” 

Testimonies to Mr. Warner’s usefulness continued 
to be abundant. Some striking instances came under 
his notice in numbers of the services he held. He 
went to preach anniversary sermons at Camden Town 
Chapel on July 14. “After morning service,” he 
informs us, “a very interesting-looking young man 
wished to speak with me, and after an introduction 
said, ‘If you had come up to London to pay a sum 
of money for a friend, you would like a receipt to 
show that you had actually paid the money.’ I said 
it was likely I should. He went on to say that he 
had been wonderfully exercised in his mind on the 
subject of sanctification. He desired the blessing, 
but needed help. That being the subject on which I 
had preached, it was just what he needed. But it 
appeared strange to him that he should have come to 
the chapel that morning. He could only regard it as 
an instance of his being led there by the special hand 
of God. ‘But while you were preaching I received 
the blessing. I cannot describe it, but I am filled, 
blessedly filled. I thought it wrong to leave the 
chapel without making it known, and I give you this 
receipt for the truthfulness of the doctrine you have 
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preached this morning’ I found that he belonged to 
the Rev. J. Fleming’s church, and was a preacher 
connected with the open-air mission, and bears a 
most excellent character.” Many similar cases to this 
Mr. Warner met, and helped into the enjoyment of, 
to them, a new experience of religion. 

“On July 21, I preached for the Wesleyans at 
Yeovil, and led a Love-feast in the afternoon. We 
had more than twenty at the Communion rails crying 
for mercy, and most of them went away happy in the 
God of salvation. It was a fine prayer meeting in 
the evening from 8 to 11 o’clock, and we had to begin 
again when we arrived home at Mr. Bulbeus’, where 
I was staying. One of his daughters was crying 
because no one had spoken to her. It appears she 
had not had a special invitation to go forward. But 
she obtained pardon while we were praying with her. 
Her elder sister found peace at the chapel, and a 
younger one was in very great distress.” Such scenes 
as these gave Mr. Warner unbounded pleasure. It 
was, in fact, for such scenes he lived, and prayed, and 
laboured. 

He often found that dissensions in the Church were 
the most harmful to his work of anything with which 
he had to do, and caused him more pain of mind than 
anything else in the Church. One of the places on 
his station had suffered much and long from this 
cause. He went to preach as usual at the place, 
when some three or four found the Lord, and others 
who were nearly lost to the Church were quickened 
and blessed. While rejoicing over what the Lord 
had done, on the other hand he looked with sorrow 
on the disastrous effects of dissension, and exclaims: 
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“Oh, what an evil are dissensions in societies! How 
will professed Christians meet those at judgment 
whom they have caused to leave Christ and His 
Church ? and also those whom they have kept from 
Him?” This is a most serious matter, and one that 
has well-nigh broken the hearts of hundreds of minis- 
ters. And is it not a pertinent question as to whether 
it is right to allow mischief-makers to continue for 
years in the Church doing untold harm to God’s 
cause, and in some cases, we fear, ruining souls for 
whom Christ died? He was also sometimes very 
much pained by questions asked him, and the strange 
notions entertained by officials, and even by some 
ministers, in reference to the work of God and 
collateral matters. He went to preach special ser- 
mons at a place where religion was apparently very 
low, and where souls had not been saved for a con- 
siderable time. Several souls were converted under 
Mr. Warner’s preaching, which caused some excite- 
ment and talk. The superintendent minister, like 
another Simon Magus, came to Mr. Warner and 
gravely asked if he (Mr. Warner) would teach him 
how to get sinners out like that, evidently thinking 
that it was something in method or manner on Mr. 
Warner's part that did the work. This incident both 
- startled and pained Mr. Warner very much. The fact 
that a man could be in the Christian ministry, whose 
office it is to teach others the great truths of Christi- 
anity, while he himself displayed such ignorance of the 
most elementary truths, was to Mr. Warner something 
appalling. Mr. Warner told the man he would have to 
look to the Holy Spirit for instruction in that kind of 
work. Moreover, he told him that one thing that 
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might help him would be to abandon the pipe, to 
which he was a perfect slave. “This minister and a 
friend broke their pipes and burnt their tobacco. 
They also signed a pledge in the Bible to abstain 
from its use for seven years asa beginning. What 
numbers are slaves to that nasty, dirty habit!” While 
there, and doing work of that kind, hesays: “I went 
fourteen miles to see a bedridden saint who is full of 
sanctifying power.” A good illustration of the power 
of simple faith. Going fourteen miles to visit an 
afflicted saint, and to try to benefit him, was sure to 
bring a blessing into his own soul. This kind of work 
was one secret of his power and joy in his Master’s 
service. 

Many poor and simple-hearted Christians often 
delighted him by their love and self-sacrifice. He 
met with a good woman who told him that when she 
got converted she took two seats in the chapel, one 
for herself and one for her husband. She paid for 
the seat for her husband for nine months before she 
could get him to sit in it. But she succeeded at last, 
and he is now a class leader. Would that more 
converts would act as this woman did! A greater 
number would, we believe, be brought to God. 
Another case which came under his notice, but of 
a somewhat different character, greatly interested and 
delighted him. When at Aylesbury, he informs 
us, he heard of the death of the Town’s Crier. 
“This worthy official had the habit of prefacing all 
his announcements with the cry ‘O yes, O yes, O yes!’ 
If, for instance, he had to cry a sale, he would shout, 
‘O yes, O yes, O yes! This is to give notice, etc.’ He 
was a good man, and when nearing his end he raised 
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himself up in bed, and cried, ‘O yes, O yes, O yes! 
This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief’ He then lay down 
and died, this being his last announcement. A good 
pillow,” remarks Mr. Warner. Surely of all the 
things this man had ever cried or announced to the 
public, none were of equal importance to this. The 
announcement could be understood by all, and was 
worth crying to the end of the world. When Mr. 
Warner was preaching the same glorious Gospel in 
the open air, in Oxford, as this poor man cried with 
his dying breath, two men who were listening began 
to discuss the question as to who he was, one of them 
remarking: “Why, he isn’t one of these D.D.’s, 
because we can understand him.” This was true, and 
a praiseworthy truth in Mr. Warner ; for his style 
was such that a child could understand him. 

Mr. Warner had travelled his term in this, the 
Oxford station. His stay there, as usual, was marked 
with general prosperity. They had an increase of 
members, and financial and spiritual prosperity. 

He was next stationed to Banbury a second time. 
This was the station that called him into the minis- 
try. The people were delighted to receive him back 
into their midst. Some of the places he found very 
low, but the Lord soon began to speak through His 
servant, and sinners were saved, backsliders reclaimed, 
and the members greatly quickened. At one of the 
places where he preached “a man was converted, when 
a woman came and shook my hand, saying: ‘ This is 
my husband. I have prayed for him nine years, but 


the Lord will hear in the end.’ ‘So He will!’” shouted 
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Mr. Warner. At the same time he had a long 
conversation with a lady from America, who was a 
slave-holder. He remarks: “I am of the same 
opinion as before, that that system is the sum of all 
villainies.” 

He was having a public tea and meeting after in 
one of the places on his station. A man who heard 
Mr. Warner preach on the Sunday spoke in very high 
terms of the sermon, and appeared a little fulsome, 
declaring “the sermon was worth a couple of guineas.” 
Mr. Warner at once told him he would like to see his 
money, as it would help the collection very well. 
Moreover, as that was the value he himself had put 
upon the sermon he had received, he would rather 
like to settle the account at once. The man made 
the best he could of it by giving one guinea then, 
and promising the other for the following year. This 
gift induced others to give, and the guineas turned 
into ten—no despicable sum for the anniversary. 

At Brailes they had a good work, especially 
amongst the children. A publican’s wife was at one 
of the meetings, and was very much affected. When 
she returned home, her husband asked her if she had 
been “crying.” She replied, “Who could help it? 
The little boys prayed so.” This woman was by no 
means the only one that was so affected. The Holy 
Spirit can use the prayers of children as well as the 
sermons of ministers to bring conviction to the souls 
of sinners. Mr. Warner’s speaking power often “stood 
him in good stead.” It seemed as if he could speak 
any length of time, neither failing for the want of 
strength nor matter. He attended an important 
missionary meeting on one occasion, when, for some 
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reason or other, the other speakers who were 
announced to speak did not come. This did not, 
however, in any way disconcert Mr. Warner. He 
simply addressed himself to the task before him, 
and gave three distinct addresses on the subject of 
Missions ; and he, as well as the people, had a very 
good time of it. He had become popular both in his 
own circuit and inthe Connexion. In his own circuit 
he drew together larger congregations than strangers 
often did. Wherever he took special work, he would 
have a chapel full of people to hear him. He gavea 
lecture in his own chapel in Banbury on the “ Scot- 
tish Covenanters,” and although a charge of 3d. and 
6d. was made, the place was full in every part. The 
people always expected something worth their going 
for; not shining platitudes or glittering nonsense, 
but something to inform and do them good; and 
they were not disappointed, for his lectures and 
addresses were always full of information and strong, 
masculine common sense, delivered in a racy, in- 
cisive, and interesting style. By his lectures, etc., 
he raised considerable sums of money for chapels, 
schools, missions, and other objects. 

In May, from his excessive labours, and cold upon 
cold, taken while prosecuting his arduous work, his 
health had become somewhat seriously affected ; 
hence it was thought advisable, when in London, 
that he should undergo a medical examination. The 
doctor told him that his right lung was affected, and 
that rest and change were absolutely necessary. Mr, 
Warner tells us in his journal that, “My Circuit is 
accordingly making arrangements for me to have 
rest and a change of air. But a few more specials 
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I seem compelled to take, and then I must rest 
awhile.” It was always much harder for Mr. Warner 
to rest than to work. In this instance, although un- 
well, he kept on working as long as he could before 
he would take his much-needed rest. He was preach- 
ing and lecturing on the 11th June; on the following 
Monday was the Quarterly Meeting. We find the 
following entry in his journal: “I must make the 
plan this week ; and then, as there is provision made 
for me to have three months’ rest, I will take it. O 
God, grant a blessing to me, for Christ’s sake!” 

Mr. Warner now went to the Hydropathic estab- 
lishment at Leamington, and to other places, in 
his opinion, likely to benefit his health. He writes 
on September 17: “I have had my three months’ 
rest, and feel all the better for it. I spent about 
five weeks in the Hydropathic establishment at 
Leamington, and was treated for a congested liver. 
I heard a great number of preachers of one kind 
or another, and did not wonder that sinners were 
not more frequently converted. O my God, give 
me power, and show me how to use it ” 

He had begun to take his work, but although his 
health was considerably better, he was not himself; 
yet he had his old passion for soul-saving, and was 
much distressed in mind when he did not see con- 
verts. He writes: “What a formal affair to go round 
the circuit preaching for a whole week, and hear no 
cry for mercy! There is a cause, but it is not far to 
seek.” Again he writes: “One saved, and several 
others are seeking the Lord. But there is wicked- 
ness among the professors. I gave them fair warning, 
and they will soon mend, or be outside the Church.” 
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Mr. Warner could not tolerate fallen members of the 
Church whose living was a stumbling-block to other 
people. He was pitiful towards them, but at the 
same time firm; he felt it a wrong to allow them 
to remain in the Church to do harm. 

He went to a round of missionary meetings at Rose 
Green and other places. He writes: “I saw the remains 
of good done here when I opened the chapel some seven 
or eight years ago. We had good meetings, and an 
increase of money at all the places. I doubt not but 
good will be the result. I enjoyed my visit very 
much, save that I was terribly annoyed with tobacco 
smoke. Perhaps some will say that I ‘chewed.’” 

Mr. Warner’s health became so much better that 
he felt himself justified in taking up again the 
temperance work he loved so well. He writes: “I 
lectured on temperance on Corn Hill on Saturday 
night. A drunken man made some remarks which, I 
observed to the people, served to illustrate my subject 
very well.” These meetings were held weekly, and 
were largely attended by almost all classes of society. 
His racy style, quaint humour, and repartee afforded 
the people much enjoyment, as well as instruction 
in relation to the evils of the drinking customs of the 
country. 

By this time Mr. Warner’s name had become well 
known in the Connexion, and his services were in 
great requisition ; and as far as he could be spared 
from his own circuit, he served the friends of Sunday 
Schools, Trustees, and other bodies in a very satis- 
factory manner. To some of his visits he refers with 
great pleasure. He writes: “I preached at Holderness 
Road, Hull; several souls were saved, and a number 
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of the members were stirred to pray for purity of 
heart in the Sunday night prayer meeting. On the 
Monday a tea meeting was held in a large marquee 
in the field of H. Hodge, Esq.; about 800 people were 
at the tea. We had a public meeting in the chapel 
after tea, which was made a blessing to many.” We 
remember Mr. Warner’s visit to Hull very well, as we 
were stationed there at that time, and had charge 
of the tea and other matters connected with the 
anniversary. Some remember his services to this 
day, because of the good they received. 

As he prosecuted his various kinds of work he was 
often very much encouraged by the good that was 
done. In his temperance work he saw hundreds of 
people sign the pledge, which, of course, greatly en- 
couraged him, and on the other hand, he sometimes 
met with cases which troubled him and stirred his 
soul to oppose the drinking customs in a most deter- 
mined manner. He had preached one night, when, at 
the close of the sermon, a number of sinners cried for 
mercy. Amongst them was a young man who cried 
aloud for a long time for mercy, but could not lay 
hold of Christ as his Saviour. Mr. Warner said: “I 
am afraid that there is something as a besetting sin 
you cannot, or will not, give up. Is it the drink?” 
“No, sir,” was the reply. “The drink killed my father, 
and transported my brothers, and I have given it up.” 
This poor fellow afterwards found peace with God. 
Such cases harrowed the feelings of Mr. Warner very 
much, and made him fight the drink-trade more 
fiercely than he otherwise could or would have done. 
But whatever cursed man, dishonoured God, or in 
any way tended to injure God’s cause, was sure to be 
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opposed by Mr. Warner’s whole strength. On one 
occasion when in a train, a gentlemanly-looking man 
distributed tracts amongst his fellow-passengers. 
“And just as we were commencing to read them he 
took out an old dirty pipe, and asked if we had any 
objections to smoke. I said I had, and volunteered 
some comments on his inconsistency in giving us 
tracts for our benefit, and then setting us an example 
of such a wasteful, dirty, and injurious habit.” 

It is always pleasing to follow Mr. Warner in his 
work, for it so abounds with interesting incident. 
Speaking of a round of missionary meetings, he says: 
“We (the deputation and himself) were passing through 
a village on Tuesday where the people are feeling 
about their souls. We sang and prayed in the streets, 
and I preached. On Monday, at Clayton, one poor 
fellow crying for mercy, said in his agony, among 
other things, ‘O Lord, I have been a bad sinner! O 
Lord, if I die now as I am, I shall go straight to hell. 
O Lord, I have never prayed to Thee! I have gone 
to my bed, and never thanked Thee; and left it in 
the morning as though all the world was mine.’ No 
wonder that this man got gloriously saved. On the 
Thursday a Mrs. Hatten came to the chapel and gave 
us 410 towards its funds. I preached to-night on the 
four persons carrying the paralytic to Jesus, when we 
had a strikingly practical illustration of the narrative. 
For a fine young fellow began to cry for mercy, when 
four of his own brothers came to him and literally 
carried him to the Saviour.” This certainly was a 
novel sight; but when love and earnestness are 
blended in the same souls, strange things are some- 
times done by them. “I preached at Banbury,” Mr. 
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Warner goes on to say: “Morning and evening, 
administered the Sacrament, and addressed the school 
in the afternoon. Altogether I was on my knees and 
feet about seven hours in the chapel to-day. Three 
souls were saved. I preached at Middleton on the 
Thursday, and one soul was brought to God; she 
went home and prayed with her husband, and he 
found salvation. Another got converted while I was 
preaching, but did not make it known; but to make 
amends, got up in the morning and went round to 
make it known. On March to, I preached at Tad- 
marton at two and six o'clock. I have heard sinners 
cry for mercy every Sabbath evening this year. 
Satan tried me very much to-night, telling me that 
there would be none to-night. But one of his grey- 
headed slaves cried most lustily for salvation, and 
found it. We were then startled by an old woman 
shouting, ‘The Lord has saved an old woman like 
me, and now he has saved my old man; and I like 
him better than I did the morning we were married !’” 
This, as might be supposed, had a powerful effect upon 
the meeting. 

Thus this good and laborious servant of God prose- 
cuted his beloved work week after week, month after 
month, honoured of God and beloved by the people; 
and loved the most by those who knew him best. In 
all his services it was his constant aim to save sinners, 
or to benefit believers. Sometimes, with a view to 
help believers, he would preach a course of sermons 
for them alone. At this time he preached a whole 
week at Banbury: seven sermons on Faith. His 
object was to bring the members into closer fellow- 
ship with God, and to help them in their spiritual life. 
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Moreover, Mr. Warner knew that that was the best 
means of securing a revival of religion. For if the 
Church herself be right, sinners will be saved. This 
he knew from the statements and the promises of the 
Scriptures, as well as from the universal testimony of 
those whose lives have been given up to God and 
evangelistic work, and who have had the largest 
experience in work and Church life. It was also true 
to him from his own observation and experience. 


CHAPTER VI 
IRISH MISSIONS—PLYMOUTH AND EXETER 


IN 1867, at his District Meeting, which was held at 
Southampton, a very urgent request had been sent 
by the General Missionary Committee that Mr. 
Warner should be left unstationed in order that he 
might go to Ireland after the Conference to take charge 
of the missions there. Of course, Mr. Warner had 
been approached by the Missionary Committee on 
the subject. He saw the importance, and also the — 
difficulties, of the work. To take charge of all the 
stations, and to superintend them, was no light thing. 
He felt how great was the responsibility and vast 
the amount of labour that would be involved. But 
after much prayer and thought he was convinced that 
it was the Lord’s will he should go. The district did 
not want to lose a man of Mr. Warner’s character, 
ability, and success, and reasoned long with him in 
the meeting on the subject of his going. But Mr. 
Warner believed it to be the Divine will that he 
should go, and nothing could turn him. The meeting, 
finding this to be the case, passed the following 
resolution, and entered it on its minute-book: “ That 
Brother Warner, being convinced that it is in the 
order of Divine Providence that he should accept the 
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Missions under the General Missionary Committee, 
and having requested us to accede to the wish of the 
said Committee in the matter, we, while bowing to 
the Divine will, deeply regret to have to lose his 
valuable services to this district, and engage to follow 
him with our sympathies and prayers for his success 
in his new sphere of labour.” The above shows the 
high esteem in which Mr. Warner was held by his 
brethren in the district. 

Mr. Warner was pleased to get home from the 
exciting and exhausting labours of the District 
Meeting ; for on the Tuesday night, after being in 
the District Meeting all the day, he lectured to a 
crowded and enthusiastic audience for two hours. 
This must have been very trying, even to Mr. 
Warner’s strength. Nor did he find much relief from 
toil when he returned home; for he began work 
when he arrived home, and on the following Friday 
evening we find him lecturing in the Wesleyan Chapel 
to a crowded audience; and although a charge had 
been made to hear the lecture, such was the enthusi- 
astic feeling excited that a lady, on coming out, said 
to some of the officials concerned: “The lecture is 
worth much more than I have paid to hear it; here is 
2s. 6d. more for you.” 

The time drew near for Mr. Warner's removal. At 
the Quarterly Meeting it was found that they had 200 
more members on the books than when he came to 
the station. That was certainly a large increase on a 
comparatively small station. His removal was felt 
very keenly by the friends in the circuit, who gave 
evidence of their high appreciation of both Mrs. and 
Mr. Warnert’s services to the circuit by the testimonials 
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they presented to them. The friends of temperance 
showed their high esteem of Mr. Warner’s services by 
presenting him with a very valuable timepiece. 

On June 23, Mr. Warner paid another visit to Hull. 
The collections, etc., amounted to £250. He preached 
a temperance sermon outside the docks, and then 
sang in procession to the chapel. The services were 
very powerful, and sinners were saved and believers 
were blessed. A publican gave a man a bottle of 
porter to go and break up the meeting at the service 
at the dock. When he arrived at the meeting, Mr. 
Warner’s discourse took hold of him so powerfully 
that he did not attempt to break up the meeting, but 
followed the procession to the chapel and signed the 
pledge. So that instead of the publican hindering 
the good work, he helped it. 

On July 19, Mr. Warner went to his new sphere 
of labour in Ireland. He took charge of the four 
mission stations there. They had a very rough pas- 
sage, but were none the worse for it. He writes: 
“There seems to be unity among the friends on one 
subject, namely, that Primitive Methodism was never 
so low in Belfast since they knew it.” But he began 
his work in faith, trusting God for success. He 
preached and also lectured on temperance, both in 
the chapel and other rooms, and in the open air. 
He visited, distributed tracts, held prayer meetings, 
and in every possible way tried to save and benefit 
the people. By the blessing of God he soon 
found things improving ; for souls began to be 
saved, and men and women who had been notorious 
drunkards signed the pledge. The class and other 
meetings began to be better attended. Moreover, 
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his abilities, zeal, piety, and success were soon recog- 
nised by other churches, and his services sought for 
“specials,” so that the state of the missions, on the 
whole, began to improve. Of course, he met with 
some things that pained and tried him. This is 
common to the lot of a faithful minister, no doubt. 
On September 10, he writes: “I was grieved to-day 
by the tale of sorrow of a poor widow whose son had 
run away. She said: ‘ He was once a good boy, but 
a Methodist preacher’s son had taught him to play 
at billiards, a game which was the ruin of them both. 
The son of the minister had enlisted for a soldier, and 
nearly broken the hearts of his parents ; and my boy 
has gone, I know not where.” “ Are not billiards,” 
asks Mr. Warner, “unquestionably bad ?” 

Mr. Warner had some strange experiences while 
in Ireland, and saw aspects of life he could hardly 
have believed could exist if he had not seen them. 
He writes: “A woman came to our house to sign the 
pledge. She said: ‘And sure I have been told on 
good authority that my husband would live with me 
again if I would take the pledge.’ She said she had 
lived with him over twenty years, and borne him eleven 
children. He had left her and taken up with another 
woman, by whom he had had two children. Drink 
again, and on both sides, no doubt,” writes Mr. 
Warner. “She went away pleased with her pledge 
card, saying that she could show that in the presence 
of God and of a good man she had purposed to do 
better. Another woman came to know if I could 
marry a couple at night after dark, and showed the 
case was urgent. She said her daughter had found 
the boy, who promised to ‘take her after dark, yer 
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rivirence, because they were thinly clad. One case 
had turned out badly, and the other did not promise 
much better.” Such cases are by no means uncom- 
mon, and they serve to show the shady side of human 
life when under the power of sin. No wonder that 
such cases should give Mr. Warner the pain of mind 
he endured. But in his arduous work he found 
sympathy even from quarters he would scarcely have 
expected in this country; for at one of his first 
missionary meetings he had the rector of the parish 
as the chairman of the meeting, and even the Roman 
Catholic priest contributed to the funds. 

Such incidents abundantly show how Mr. Warner’s 
work was being appreciated by those who knew it. 
But if evidence was needed to show how Mr. Warner’s 
work was regarded, the many strange cases of poor 
and wretched people who came to him for help in 
trouble would surely afford it. He writes: “ A middle- 
aged woman called on Monday to know ‘if yer 
rivirence ever visits folks in prison?’ ‘I have not at 
present.’ ‘Because, ye see, ] have a husband there. 
I have put him there just to see if it will do him any 
good, and I would like to have him saved before he 
comes out.” The woman evidently thought that if he 
did not get saved while the jail held him, he would 
go astray when he came out. He was living with 
the fourth woman when called upon to support his 
own wife.” The number of singular cases of the kind 
we have seen reveal the low state of morals of the 
people among whom Mr. Warner laboured, and the 
great difficulty he would experience in bringing such 
people to Christ and keeping them. Some strange 
cases came under Mr. Warner’s notice of a different 
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character from those we have noticed. During a 
glorious revival of the work of God, a man who was 
a bitter opposer of the work said some vile and 
wicked things about the people who were working as 
well as about the people who were being converted. 
He never tired of saying that he should see certain 
disgraceful things in twelve months among those who 
were converted. His sayings even shocked many 
who did not in any way belong to the Church. 
Strange to say, before the twelve months were over, 
he was hopelessly blind. The facts of the case were 
known by a great number of people, and produced a 
profound impression on the minds of many, as they 
believed his affliction to be a judgment from God. 
Mr. Warner prosecuted his work with all the energy 
he could command—preaching in the open air as well 
as in chapels and other places, with powerful results. 
Nor did he forget his temperance work, but continued 
to lecture and speak on the subject whenever oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Numbers were converted, 
and perhaps still greater numbers signed the pledge. 
His labours being so signally blessed, it greatly 
encouraged and fired his soul in his work. Hence he 
laboured in season and out of season; sometimes in 
public and sometimes in private. He, like his 
Master, literally went about doing good. If he 
heard of anyone in trouble, he went to try to comfort 
them; if fallen, he would try to raise them. A 
young man lost his situation through drink. Mr. 
Warner, hearing of the case, sought him out, and 
succeedéd in inducing him to sign the pledge. The 
poor fellow had lost £150 a year, as well as his char- 
acter; but Mr. Warner tried to give him a new start 
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in life. Such instances, and there were many of 
them, could not fail to win the esteem of the people. 
Some very interesting incidents occurred under Mr. 
Warner’s preaching in Ireland. Soon after his arrival 
there he saw a number of sinners brought to God. 
On one occasion “a woman cried aloud for mercy, 
and in a moment some five or six others fell shrieking 
from their seats as if they had been struck down with 
a battle-axe. The people said it was ’59 come back 
again”—(that was the time of the great Revival, 
when the people fell by hundreds)—“I should think 
there was a great deal of human sympathy in it. 
However, some evidently entered into life.’ Mr. 
Warner preached a great deal in the open air, often 
near the quay. A man heard him there on one 
occasion, and prayed until eleven o’clock at night, 
when he found peace. At another time some sailors 
came and gripped his hand, gratefully acknowledging 
the good they had received from his preaching. He 
always delighted to preach to working-men at any of 
the great works where he could get an opportunity of 
doing so. He was preaching to the men one day 
who worked at some large starch works, when one of 
the firm was present. In speaking to the men, he 
tried to do them good by getting truths into their 
hearts. The men, as well as the master, were taken 
by his fervour, and Mr. Warner could see it, and 
cried that “it was said that John Chinaman said they 
‘wanted missionaries with hot hearts, and I give it 
as my opinion that Irishmen do.” The master came 
to Mr. Warner afterwards and said some nice things 
to him, and also congratulated him on understanding 
the Irish character. And certainly to understand the 


_ character was a very important thing, and gave him a 
gteat advantage in his work. A drunken backslider 
_ asked Mr. Warner to supper, and he says: “I went to 
be guest with a man that was a sinner. He wanted 
_ me to pray specially for him. I told him that I 
' would pray if he would fast, but on no other con- 
_ ditions. He promised to do so.” This case was 
_ only one of many similar ones, and also the manner 
_ in which Mr. Warner tried to save them. It wasa 
common thing for him to go to the houses of such 
and have private but serious talk with them. This 
was very wise. For there are great numbers of 
people who will not merely allow a person to speak 
very plainly to them in private, but receive what is 
_ said in a kindly way, but who would resent it if 
spoken to them before others. 

A general election took place while Mr. Warner 
was in Ireland, the effects of which were anything 
but helpful to the Church. It lowered the tone of 
the spiritual life, and affected them injuriously in 

_other ways. “It took a long time, and much hard 

~ work, to bring them into the state they were in before 
the election” But Mr. Warner continued his work 
of faith and labour of love, and the Lord blessed him 
in his work. At one of his Sunday services he had 

» two members of the “Society of Friends” with him. 
“They enjoyed the services, and prayed well in the 
prayer meetings,” writes Mr. Warner. “I took one 
of them to speak toa penitent. He said ‘he had not 
felt the drawings of the spirit for some time as he did 
then’ This was a case of the man moving the 
spirit, as Sammy Hick put it” 

By this time Mr. Warner had become very popular, 
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both in the pulpit and on the platform, and especially 
on the temperance platform. His services were in 
constant requisition, either for the pulpits of the Pree 
Churches or the platform of the “ Temperance 
League.” That body sometimes engaged him to 
take lecturing tours in behalf of the “ Permissive 
Bill.” He was always well received, and sometimes 
almost overwhelmed with thanks and good wishes, 
and sometimes not a little amused. On one occasion, 
at the close of one of his lectures, an Irishman, in 
seconding a vote of thanks “to the lecturer,” said 
very gravely that “he was sure they would be 
‘plased’ to see his rivirence on some ‘former’ 
occasion.” 

Mr. Warner went over to England to preach 
sermons in what was then by far the richest circuit 
in the Connexion. He had been several times to 
the circuit before, and had pleased and profited the 
people very much. This time some of the “ leading 
officials” approached him on the subject of his going 
to travel with them, and with some little gusto pro- 
mised, if he would, they would pay him thirty shil- 
lings per week, and a thousand people to preach to on 
the Sunday night. These were designed to be in- 
ducements to Mr. Warner to travel with them. These 
“leading officials” were offering the largest salary 
then paid, and one of the largest congregations ; 
but it did not take with Mr. Warner. When he 
returned home he was holding an official meeting, 
when his friends asked him about his visit to 
England. He told them, among other things, of 
this offer he had had of thirty shillings per week, 
and a thousand people to preach to. This stirred 
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one of his Irish friends almost to boiling point, who 
cried, “Sure, now, and did they say so?” “Oh, 
yes,” said Mr. Warner, “they did.” “The mane 
beggars, the mane beggars! it is not a ‘hapnie’ a 
head.” That was a fresh view of the matter, and 
certainly it would have impressed the “leading 
officials ” if they had heard the Irishman’s comment 
on their offer. 

Of course, Mr. Warner had not always sunshine ; 
but still he had some, and when the clouds came he 
made the best he could of them. He built a wooden 
mission-room, and had to encounter some opposition ; 
and even after it was completed, some evil-disposed 
person or persons tried to burn it down, but failed. 
But he was much more tried with human beings than 
with mere things; his experience was far from being 
monotonous. He was sometimes annoyed, sometimes 
pained, and sometimes amused by the people with 
whom he had to do. Amongst others who had pro- 
fessed to obtain salvation “was a woman who wanted 
me to visit her husband.” She had “ got him up ”— 
that is, she was keeping him in. Mr. Warner says: 
“T found she carried the purse, and would not allow 
him to have any money. ‘Idle boys,’ she said, ‘ were 
leading him astray.’ It would have been no use 
threatening in this case. The poor fellow promised 
me that he would drink no more until I gave him 
permission to do so.” 

Mr. Warner was made a great blessing to many in 
Ireland, and had made many friends, but felt his 
work was done, and that he must remove to other 
ground. He had worked hard—in fact, too hard ; 
he had sometimes preached as many as fifteen times 
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in a week, besides holding other meetings, visiting, 
etc. His health had become very much affected ; so 
much so, that he had a serious breakdown after leav- 
ing Ireland. “I had been running down during the last 
twelve months of my stay there,” he remarks. “ The 
atmosphere was too moist and heavy for me. More- 
over, I could not get along with the work as I desired. 
Our people not having sufficient spiritual stamina, 
they are easily moved to the wrong, and given very 
much to talking and evil speaking. I felt this very 
much. This brought me down very low. The doctor 
ordered rest, but I could not see how I could take it, 
and hoped I should be better with the change. | 
had three weeks’ rest before going to my station. I 
was glad to see old friends, some of whom I had not 
seen for three years. I preached a few times, and 
saw one or two converted. I went to Plymouth, my 
new station, on the 20th of July, and commenced my 
work. Things were very low. I went completely 
down. I consulted Dr. Dale, ‘a beloved physician,’ 
who said I was suffering from nervous debility, 
brought on by overwork, and that complete rest, 
with freedom from mental labour and responsibility, 
were essential to complete restoration. After some 
correspondence with the General Missionary Com- 
mittee, I was relieved of the superintendency, and 
was allowed to rest. I stayed in Plymouth for about 
a month, and had some good meetings. A number 
found salvation. Amongst the number were three 
wives of local preachers who had fallen from grace. 
My sleep left me; I was a week, and had none. I 
went to the Hydropathic establishment at Simphy 
Stoke, and stayed a month. They used electricity 
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as well as hydropathy. I received great benefit from 
the treatment, and, on the whole, I greatly enjoyed 
my stay there.” Although Mr. Warner seems to have 
improved considerably, yet he did not feel himself 
equal to superintending a station, and requested the 
Missionary Committee to give him a second preacher’s 
place. He was sent to Exeter. On the 21st of 
October, 1870, he writes: “Here I am. I preached 
at Exmouth in the morning and evening, and had 
to go by train and return on the Sabbath ; I did so 
for the first time in my life. I told the friends it was 
my first and last time; that they would have to make 
other arrangements in the future, as I would not do 
that which I considered a breach of the Sabbatic 
laws.” He was saved the pain of Sunday travelling 
after. 

With his health somewhat restored, he began again 
to multiply his labours, both in his circuit and tem- 
perance work. One night he turned into the Temper- 
ance Hall, and found a gentleman reading an essay 
to prove that, as teetotalism is now taught, no Chris- 
tian could have anything to do with it. Of course, 
he used the old stock argument, “that every creature 
of God is good,” etc. Mr. Warner rose when the 
essay was finished, and reminded the essayist that if 
he believed that every creature of God was good, as 
he said, he was bound, by the reasons he had assigned 
for Christians having nothing to do with teetotalism, 
to go home and forbid his wife to destroy any 
filth or vermin, for they were creatures of God, as 
much so as the drink he loved and was there to 
plead for. The gentleman had not taken matters of 
that kind into consideration, and looked rather silly 
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as the people laughed. A man came to one of Mr. 
Warner’s services one day to “upset the meeting,” 
but confessed he could not. When asked the reason, 
“ Oh,” he said, “the preacher made me cry so.” 

He had now become known in the city, and his 
services sought. He gave an address for the Sunday 
School Union to more than 2,000 children in the 
Victoria Hall, besides a great number of adults, who 
had come to hear. He was quick to observe the 
changes of the spiritual thermometer in the life of 
his churches as well as the causes of the changes. 
When the thermometer went up he greatly rejoiced; 
when it went down he grieved. On one occasion, 
“On the Sunday night the people could not pray in 
the prayer meeting ; a deadness pervaded the meeting. 
The people were far from their usual state ;” and he 
attributed the change to the way they had conducted 
themselves at the School Treat that week. They had 
indulged in all kinds of silly and unseemly games. Fle 
considered this of itself sufficient to lower the tone 
of the spiritual life of any church. And certainly he 
was right; for if filthiness and foolish talking and 
jesting are not befitting—and Paul says they are not, 
and forbids them—then Mr. Warner was right. If for 
every idle word we are to give account—and Christ 
says we shall—then he was right. If there be any- 
thing that is made plainer than another in the Word 
of God, it is that Christians are not allowed to indulge 
either a worldly spirit or worldly practices. Hence 
frivolity and worldly amusements are out of place in 
the Church. Their presence in those is as great an 
incongruity as to have idols in the Temple of God. 
What spiritually-minded person has yet to learn the 
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disastrous effects of the football craze upon our 
Church life of to-day. A practice which never did 
one solitary soul a particle of good, but has injured its 
thousands, stands condemned both by the Word of 
God and by common sense. Mr. Warner was clear in 
his judgment and conviction on this question. Hence 
no amount of “ pooh-poohing” or the crying of “ Puri- 
tanical” could affect him. Ata school treat held in 
the station where he was now travelling, the adult 
teachers and friends were having their “ kissing-rings,” 
etc. Mr Warner’s colleague had protested against 
their silly, and some of their not over-decent, games 
(such as married men and women and other adult 
persons’ indiscriminate kissing) without effect. Mr. 
Warner walked into the field in the evening with his 
umbrella in one hand and his satchel in the other. 
He shouted in a voice such as few men could com- 
mand, “ Hey!” Allin the field stood as if paralysed, 
and every eye turned upon him. He took off his 
well-known hat, with its wonderful skirts, and looking 
_up to Heaven, cried: “ O God, bless everything done in 
this field that Thou canst bless—that is worth bless- 
ing; and pardon all that is an offence to Thee. 
Amen,” Putting on his hat, he again said, “It is 
time to go home.” At once, without a word, every 
one began to prepare for going home. This was very 
characteristic of Mr. Warner, for on such occasions 
he had but few words, but always decisive action, 
which was usually as effective as it was decisive. He 
went about his work as one who had received his 
commission from a higher authority than man. He 
was independent, fearless, but thoughtful and faithful. 
He was little affected by anything that stood in his 
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path. Ifthe police in any way interfered with him in 
his open-air services, which they occasionally did ; if 
he knew that he was within the law—and he was 
careful to observe that—he went on with his work as 
if they were not there. The police came on one 
occasion when he was preaching in the open air, 
saying they had had complaints about the gentle- 
man who spoke last night. “No wonder,” said Mr. 
Warner, “I spoke on total abstinence near the hotel.” 
He was once fined, and a warrant issued to seize his 
goods and chattels because he would not pay the fine, 
for blocking a road while preaching in the Town Hall 
at Marlborough. “I knew that I had blocked no 
road.” Mr. Warner was hard to make when he knew 
he was in the right. 

He heard Sir John Bowring lecture on the wines 
and waters of the East. “But Sir John needed some 
instruction himself on the wine question. I moved a 
vote of thanks to him for his lecture, and tried to 
give him a little instruction.” What was said took 
with the people, and was not offensive to Sir John 
himself. ‘ 

When preaching in a cottage at Wangford, the 
boys were so unruly that the old lady of the house 
would not allow them to go in, and stood sentinel at 
the door with a bucket of water to keep them out, 
while Mr. Warner preached the gospel of peace 
inside. This was not altogether in harmony with 
Mr. Warner’s idea of things; but the old lady was 
commanding officer in this case, and she thought she 
knew best what to do. A week of special prayer had 
been appointed. Mr. Warner says: “I attended the 
meetings four nights, and read to them a few facts 
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from Prince’s ‘Power of Prayer,’ in order to encourage 
their faith. On the Wednesday I preached to them 
on the subject of the Church praying Peter out of 
prison. The services have done them good. They 
certainly pray better. O Lord, lead them on!” It 
is a great pity that churches should so allow their 
Spirituality of mind to be enervated as they do by 
indulging in so many God-forbidden things, that 
when called upon to pray, and to do special work for 
God, they need such means and methods as those 
adopted by Mr. Warner—aye, and hundreds of other 
servants of God—to bring them into a praying and 
working condition before they are fit to do it. 

There was one subject on which Mr. Warner felt 
very strongly, and that was members of the Church 
keeping company with ungodly people with a view 
to marriage. He had seen the disastrous consequences 
of that in so many cases, that he felt himself bound 
to oppose it whenever it came before him. In fact, 
he considered it to be a most grievous sin to go so 
directly against the Word of God in the matter, that 
he could not look with favour on any so engaged to 
a godless person taking any important position in 
the church. A young woman who was a member 
and Sunday School teacher had begun to receive the 
attentions of a wicked young man. At the teachers’ 
meeting, Mr. Warner objected to her having a position 
in the school as a teacher unless she would give up 
the company of this wicked young man. She was 
very much offended, and left the meeting. Neverthe- 
less, she felt in her heart that Mr. Warner was right, 
and that she was wrong; and therefore, like a good 
honest woman, came back, having resolved to obey 
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God and give up her suitor. The firm stand taken 
by Mr. Warner may have been the means, under 
God, of saving the soul of this young woman, and 
preventing other disastrous consequences. 


CHAPTER VII 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 


IN October, 1872, Mr. Warner was removed from 
Exeter to Kingston-on-Thames. He had been a sort 
of pilgrim, to use his own words, wandering from 
place to place for change in quest of health. He was 
at the Hydropathic at Simphy Stoke about a month, 
where he received considerable good, and put in the 
way of complete restoration. While at the Hydro- 
pathic, he made the acquaintance of a clergyman who 
teok great interest in him, and offered to take him 
to the Waldensian villages for six weeks, paying all 
expenses. “And perhaps I ought to have gone,” 
Mr. Warner writes, “but the state of the clergyman’s 
wife’s health somewhat interfered with his arrange- 
ments.” He said he “would like to do him (Mr. 
Warner) a good turn.” He heard Mr. Warner preach 
a little, and was most highly delighted. Mr. Warner 
left the Hydropathic, and went from place to place 
with considerable benefit to himself and others; for 
he sometimes preached, and his conversation with 
the families where he stayed was greatly owned of 
God. He preached at Wilton in the Salisbury Cir- 
cuit, and was hospitably entertained by Mrs. Yeats; 
at the carpet manufactory, fora week. Mrs, Yeats had 
received great spiritual good from an address delivered 
123 
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by Mr. Warner some years before, which had con- 
tinued with her to that time, although Mr. Warner had 
not spoken to her since. She felt herself Mr. Warner's 
debtor for the good she had received from his address. 
Many were the instances of good being done by him 
of which he knew nothing till years after, as in the 
case just given. When in the train, on his way home 
from some services, someone recognised him, and 
mentioned his name, when another man spoke aloud, 
asking, “Is that the ‘George Warner, the Methodist 
preacher’?” Being assured that it was, he said he 
“knew a man in their village who would be exceed- 
ingly pleased to see him. He said he got converted 
under your preaching, sir, and often talks about you, 
sir. He is a downright good man, and a teetotaler 
‘an’ all, sir.’ Mr. Warner did not know the man, 
and had never seen him in the village. He sent his 
love to the man, and said he hoped to meet him in 
heaven. Such instances of good being done by the 
blessing of God filled him with gratitude and praise. 
He “was delighted to find that a very dear friend, 
who had been a great slave to the pipe, had given 
it up,” and through the teaching of Mr. Warner. 
“ He was as delighted as a child with a new toy when 
he found himself free from the habit.” 

Mr. Warner went to Kingston as second preacher 
by his own request, on account of the state of his 
health. His superintendent was the Rev. T. Smith, 
whose wife and Mrs. Warner came from the same 
place, and were companions before they entered upon 
their married life. This fact made it pleasant for 
both families. God gave them great prosperity, Mr. 
Warner making many friends, not merely amongst 
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his own people, but others also. He became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Finch, a “Church” lady, who 
offered £25 per year towards the support of a 
missionary, if one were placed in the village. He 
also gave an address in Madame Laurence’s drawing- 
room at Twickenham, which was attended with much 
spiritual good to those present. 

Mr. Warner’s health was very much improved, and 
he had begun to work again at a fearful rate, as the 
following will show. He went to Torquay in May, 
1873, to the District Meeting. He gave an ad- 
dress at the camp meeting, taking for his subject, 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” and had a 
most powerful time, and produced a very deep im- 
pression. He preached again in the afternoon with 
great freedom and power. In the evening he assisted 
in conducting a Love-feast, at the close of which he 
gave a most powerful address, after which a number 
of penitents found mercy. One of these appears to 
have been a very interesting case. It was a man who 
was wearing a gold ring,and Mr. Warner’s address in 
the prayer meeting had taken such hold of him, that, 
in going into the vestry with other penitents, he tock 
off his ring, and gave it to the superintendent of 
the station for current expenses. But Mr. Warner 
humorously said he thought the ring should go to 
his chapel project which he had on hand. Mr. 
Cox, a layman, thought so too, and paid for the ring, 
and handed it to Mr. Warner for his chapel fund. 
This week Mr. Warner gave some twelve or fourteen 
sermons and addresses. As he returned from Tor- 
quay he called at Bath to preach, when he had what 
might have been a serious accident, being thrown 
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from a waggonette, but, through mercy, he was not 
hurt. 

Mr. Warner began a very important work at this 
time which entailed much hard labour upon him, but 
which produced a very profound impression upon the 
minds of thousands of the inhabitants of Kingston 
and the neighbourhood. He commenced to preach 
what he called temperance sermons in the market 
place on the Saturday night. Crowds of people came 
to hear, and some came to oppose. But Mr. Warner 
observes: “Hard blows kept opposers down. I 
looked at the serious aspect of the question, and this 
took hold of the people.” These sermons were taken 
as delivered, and published in a local paper weekly, 
and were read with the greatest of pleasure by thou- 
sands of intelligent readers, and no wonder. For 
the matter was so weighty, the treatment so lucid, 
comprehensive, and racy, and they were delivered 
with such eloquent pathos and power, that few could 
listen to or read them without being profited and 
pleased. That the reader may have some idea of 
these discourses, we subjoin one or two specimens 
from the paper which reported them. Moreover, they 
are worth preserving. The paper says :— 

“Last Saturday evening a considerable concourse 
of people assembled in the Apple Market to hear a 
sermon from the Rev. G. Warner on the temperance 
question, The text chosen was Proverbs xxiv. 11, 
12, and the preacher observed that the Book of 
Proverbs had important counsels for almost all 
persons, under almost all the circumstances of life. 
Its teachings were safe on the drink question. It 
said that ‘wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, 
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and he that is deceived thereby is not wise.” Again, 
‘Woe, sorrow, babblings, contentions, and wounds 
without cause’ were produced by it; and the sensible 
advice given was, that seeing that it bit ‘like a 
serpent and stung like an adder, you should no more 
take it than you would play with the one or fondle 
the other. Life was a precious thing. The Prince 
was concerned that no man should be drawn to death 
he did not deserve ; officers were appointed to pre- 
vent, and if they did not give their best attention to 
their duties they were held responsible. Men had 
been drawn to a martyr’s death, and were helped to 
one of the highest positions in the universe; but 
thousands were drawn to death by drink, and were 
thus eternally undone. It had been said, ten thou- 
sand times over, that 60,000 annually were slain in 
this kingdom through drink. Physicians and coroners 
gave corroborative evidence, and it had never been 
successfully contradicted. Two wrecks had occurred 
within the last months, which sent nearly a thousand 
men, women, and children to a watery grave, and the 
heart of the nation was moved by the harrowing facts. 
Ought not the nation to be moved with enthusiastic 
indignation in the presence of the fact that we have an 
agency in our midst which is steadily and stealthily 
sending down weekly a greater number to the degrada- 
tion of a drunkard’s grave? Drinking leads to drun- 
kenness. The latter was impossible without the former. 
Drunkenness was an effect, and the wisest philo- 
sophy was to strike at the cause. How many through 
drink were socially dead! What cared they for wife 
and children committed to their charge! What 
spiritual death was spread also! No drunkard could 
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enter the Kingdom of Heaven, and so his eternity 
must be awful indeed! For these deaths he was 
morally fitted—ready ‘to be slain” By a moral char- 
acter of his own making, he was thoroughly unfitted 
fora better world than this, so when he left it he would 
find himself in a worse one. Miss Marsh, who toiled 
hard among the navvies, said that one day when she 
had endeavoured, in the best way she could, to raise 
in their hearts an aspiration after heaven, was asked 
most seriously by one of them if she thought there 
was anything in heaven equal to a good brown jug of 
ale, and a fiddle a-going? There were multitudes 
as deeply sunken, and while our good Father would 
gladly re. eive all to the eternal mansions, multitudes 
were ‘drawn’ to the opposite side of the gulf by the 
drinking customs of society. These customs were 
exposed, to the evident delight of a part of the 
audience, and to the chagrin of some others. It was 
a libel on the beasts to say that a man was ‘ beastly ’ 
drunk, because the beasts did not get drunk, or if 
once made so, they would not be caught twice in the 
same snare. This was illustrated by the case of a 
monkey. Where aman got drunk on Saturday night, 
he was almost dying for the public-houses to open on 
Sunday, that he might have a ‘hair off the dog that 
bit him.’ The preacher entreated his hearers to keep 
off the river and rail on Sundays, and to attend some 
place of worship. They might go to the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, the Episcopal Church, the Methodist, 
Independent, or Baptist, he cared not which. If they 
wanted fresh air between the services, they could find 
it in the Park ; or if they wanted something different 
from that, there was a palace not far off ; but ‘ be sure,’ 
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he said, ‘don’t go into the gin-palace or any of its 
associations.’ The preacher, after nearly an hour’s 
address, said he got about half-way through his 
sermon, and would finish it in the same place on the 
next Saturday evening. 

“Last Saturday evening the Rev. G. Warner ap- 
peared in the Apple Market, according to announce- 
ment, to continue his sermon of the previous Saturday 
on the temperance question. It was preceded by 
singing and prayer, and what might be called a 
‘chapter of horrors’ from the newspapers, illustrative 
of the sad effects of drink. First came the case of an 
old ‘ toper,’ who was so hard up for a pint that with 
pinioned hands he killed a rat with his teeth for that 
quantity of drink, and then offered to eat it for 
another, and that without cooking ; but the company 
thought him sufficiently degraded without helping 
him any lower down. Next there was a case called 
‘sucking the monkey.’ Three porters in the employ 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company had been 
-adjudged six months’ compulsory total abstinence, 
because they were so fond of drink that with an 
india-rubber tube they sucked it from a barrel in the 
Company’s care. It would seem that this is practised 
to a considerable extent, as it is old enough to be 
baptized with the name of ‘sucking the monkey.’ 
Query! Would any but a two-legged one practise 
it? Then there was the case of William Etchells, of 
Dunkingfield, who beat his wife to death with a 
sledge-hammer, and afterwards hung himself from a 
tree. It seems that he had formerly taken delight in 
torturing his children and maltreating his wife. A 


favourite species of torture to which he subjected the 
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latter was dropping upon their bare skins hot tallow 
from a blazing candle, and it is said that he danced 
for joy at their cries of pain. Of course, he was of 
very intemperate habits. The speaker afterwards ~ 
read a letter from a ‘ working woman,’ who confessed : 
‘I often had hard thoughts about the landlord and 
landlady as I stood at our entry-end and saw them 
standing at their door, and looking so fat and pros- 
perous, when they knew they had nearly the whole 
of my husband’s wages, and must know the wretched 
poverty of his family.’ It seems that she not only 
had to keep herself and children, but helped to keep 
what was called a ‘household’! No wonder that she 
wanted a law made to punish those who spent their 
money in drink, and ate victuals they never worked 
for. But the degradation to which drink can sink 
humanity was sufficiently manifest in the case of 
several who were present, and who by indecent and 
profane ejaculations told of the influence that had 
been at work upon them. Mr. Warner, having thus 
referred to the presence of several who were using 
profane language, sharply rebuked them, saying it 
would take more than a bucket of water to wash off 
the contamination from their corrupted tongues ; but 
while they were to be pitied as well as blamed, their 
poor wives and children were more to be pitied than 
they, as it was a long, long time since they had seen 
a shoulder of mutton or a hot plum pudding upon 
the table. After some grumbling, these characters 
moved off. The text of the sermon, as reported last 
week, was Proverbs xxiv. 11, 12. Mr. Warner 
now dwelt upon the first part of it to show that the 
drinking customs of society drew many of their victims 
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to physical, social, spiritual, and eternal death. His 
design, he said, was to show society’s duty in the 
matter, and the guilt and doom of neglect. That 
duty surely could not be to set traps to catch the 
unwary, as the American Indians did to buffaloes 
in covered pitfalls, into which the animals were 
driven. In some places nearly every twentieth 
house was a licensed pitfall, and such victims as 
they had seen that night fell, to their utter ruin—the 
peril should be realised, and there would be a rush to 
the rescue. Let it be known that there was a man 
in the Thames, of whose rescue there was any hope, 
and who would not be there to lend a helping hand ? 
And how many were, by drunken habits, in a more 
dangerous condition? but where, alas! was the 
general rush to effect their rescue? Some effective 
instrumentality was required, and if nothing better 
than total abstinence could be proposed, those who 
felt for God and humanity should practise and pro- 
pagate these principles. Protection should be de- 
manded for the weak, the erring, and the injured, 
as habit had become so powerful in many, that in 
the presence of drink, and with means to get it, they 
seemed powerless. When they or theirs, through 
poverty thus induced, were thrown upon the parish, 
the sober and respectable part of the community had 
to keep them. Thus they were wronged, and had 
clearly a case against the traffic in drink, and had a 
right to demand protection. When the Government 
of the country practically believed that ‘righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach to any 
people, they would prohibit the traffic, notwithstand- 
ing the revenue. Men engaged in the traffic could 
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not much longer plead that they ‘knew not’ the 
effects of their business, for were not the effects 
before their eyes continually. A partner in a large 
brewing firm in London had recently left it, because 
his conscience would no longer allow him to take gain 
from such a service. C. Buxton, Esq., M.P., the great 
brewer, had also said the ‘ struggle of the school, the 
library, and the church, all united, against the beer- 
house and the gin palace is but one development of 
the war between heaven and hell.’ The preacher, in 
conclusion, said he would not announce the doom of 
those concerned in the ruin of others, but would leave 
them where the text left them, ‘in the hands of a 
righteous judge’; and he illustrated the drinking 
customs of the country by the action of a whirlpool, 
beseeching those in the outer circles to make for the 
teetotal life-boat, in which were Good Templars with 
warm hearts and strong arms to pull them to the 
haven of safety.” 

The above are fair samples of the discourses given, 
as far as a mere sketch can give the sample of a 
discourse. These addresses occupied from three- 
quarters of an hour to an hour in delivering ; and it 
should be remembered that they were delivered every 
Saturday evening for many months, with increasing 
interest all the time. When the weather became 
unfit for open-air services, a large hall was taken, and 
the services continued there. Few men could have 
kept up the interest for so long a time in treating on 
one subject. No doubt his dry humour and power 
of repartee had something to do with the freshness 
by which the discourses were marked. The paper 
from which the above sketches of Mr. Warner’s 
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sermons were taken remarks of a meeting: “ There 
was a very large attendance, and good attention till 
towards the close, when some of the preacher’s hard 
hits made some one or two who were the worse of drink 
rather uneasy. Mr. Warner seems to have studied 
all the injunctions of the Bible, and particularly that 
of Prov. xxvi. 5, ‘Answer a fool according to his 
folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit.’ No question 
seems to disturb him, and he is always ready with an 
answer, and one that frequently turns upon his in- 
terrogator. An illustration of this was seen more 
than once at this service. When the preacher was 
speaking of financial loss through drink, he said that 
if Kingston had its share, it cost its 25,000 inhabitants 
4100,000 a year. He supposed they had their share, 
for the arms of the town were a barrel and three 
fishes, and all these pointed to wet. One who had 
more than enough of brewery wet cried out, ‘Yes, 
and I am one of these fishes, and I pays for what I 
drinks.” Mr. Warner at once remarked that they had 
the man’s own word for it that he paid for what he 
drank. That was more than all did; there were 
chalks behind some of the publicans’ doors they 
would be glad to see rubbed off; but some topers 
were in the condition of Paddy, who, when asked for 
his belief, said: ‘Is it my belafe you’re asking for? 
Well, my belafe is like widdy Brady’s; I owes her 
fourteen shillings for whisky, and she belaves [ll 
never pay her, and I belave the same thing. At one 
part of the proceedings a man passing at the outside 
of the crowd made a noise similar to a juvenile of 
the cow kind. Mr. Warner, after telling one of his 
illustrative stories, said he had heard a donkey bray 
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before he heard that sound, and that it was not likely 
that he should be frightened by the bleating of a cali: 
This ready and good-humoured wit no doubt helped 
Mr. Warner greatly in his temperance work. 

Take another case as given by the paper we have re- 
ferred to: “The meeting in the Apple Market on Satur- 
day evening was varied by the vagaries of a young man, 
not quite a finished article, as Mr. Warner would 
describe him, yet more than ‘ three sheets in the wind.’ 
He came to Mr. Warner with tankard in hand, and 
offered it to him. Mr. Warner asked if it was empty ; 
and when he got ‘No’ for reply, told the disciple of 
Bacchus that in that case it was unlike his head. The 
young fellow replied, ‘There is more in my head than 
there is in yours.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Warner, ‘that is 
true (alluding to the fumes) and more than there ever 
will be’ Someone referred to Paul’s advice to 
Timothy to take a little wine for his stomach’s sake, 
etc. Mr. Warner said the reply of an Irishman 
was good enough for that; he had signed the pledge 
and meant to keep it, and when the passage referred 
to was quoted to him, he said: ‘ Yes, Paul said that 
same thing. But then, do you see, he could not mane 
me, because my name is not Timothy, and there is 
nothing the matter with my stomach.” That simple 
story served two or three purposes ; it pleased his 
audience and thus kept them in good humour, and at 
the same time was a sufficient reply, and much better 
than a lengthy argument. Someone raised the old 
objection that “ You cannot make men sober by acts 
of parliament.” Mr. Warner at once replied: “ Every- 
body knows that men can be made drunk by acts of 
parliament, and the Mayor of Kingston knows that 
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men can be made sober by the same process. Every 
man he had committed during his year of office had 
been kept sober by act of parliament. At Wands- 
worth, and other establishments of that kind, they 
never thought of asking the visitors if they took bitter 
beer for lunch, or weak brandy and water to aid 
digestion, or whisky toddy for a night cap. They 
made them all teetotalers inside the gaol.” This way 
of putting the question when answering objections, 
though the question and answer might not be new, 
took immensely with the people. They could see the 
points. 

But it must by no means be supposed that Mr. 
Warner’s style of address was light or trifling. It 
was far from that; it was frequently of the most 
solemn and weighty kind possible. Take the follow- 
ing. When speaking on the text, “Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging, etc.,” he remarks: “The very 
atmosphere in some neighbourhoods seems polluted 
with brawls, blasphemies, and profane ejaculations, 
inspired by the drink. Then what deeds it prompts! 
The fights, family strife, manslaughters, and murders 
might, in nine cases out of ten, be traced to this 
source. And how its dupes become enraged when 
reflecting on their folly! A man, holding his aching 
head, one morning said, ‘What a blessing whisky 
punch would be to society if there were no to- 
morrow mornings!’ But there are to-morrow morn- 
ings, and many a man has bitterly lamented his 
folly when he awoke to know that he had, under the 
influence of drink, committed deeds that could not 
be undone, and those which stamped him with infamy 
for ever. After the night of death there is the morn- 
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ing of eternity ; the influence of deeds in time follow 
men thither, and who can tell what bitter lamenta- 
tions will come from the poor devotees of drink 
in that eternal world.” 

Few men could use the “ gay and the grave” with 
such effect as Mr. Warner. His stories were never 
“ far-fetched.” They always appeared to drop into 
a place prepared for them, and to fit, and often to 
drop in unlooked for. In speaking on the text, 
Proverbs xxiii. 5, he remarked: “ There are more 
characters than one depicted in this text. There is 
the glutton, for instance. The glutton is a man 
that lives to eat, rather than to eat to live. No 
doubt there was a great deal of gluttony. An 
artificial appetite is excited in some persons, and 
then ‘dinner pills’ and ‘supper pills’ become a 
necessity. The preacher had been entertained by 
a friend who tried to get him into the habit of 
eating lobster suppers, and taking camomile pills; 
but he preferred going supperless to bed, to taking 
anything that required the inevitable pills. Then 
there was in the text the drowsy, sleepy sluggard, 
whom Solomon so accurately depicts. There were 
many of those about, some of them as lazy as Tom 
Brown’s dog, which leaned its head against a post 
to bark. But the character he had to do with was 
the drunkard; and he could be easily known by his 
gait, his home, his wife, his children, and his fare. 
He had not to spread canvas on the wall, and by the 
pencil portray him. Unhappily, there were too many 
living specimens, and there was one before their eyes 
as though he had to illustrate the sermon; he was 
almost a finished article.’ Mr. Warner here alluded 
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to a poor, ragged inebriate, who at the time was, with 
the assistance of a male and a female companion, at- 
tempting to make his way through the Apple Market. 
“The preacher said he had held a long discussion with 
an Episcopalian minister and others, onthe subject of the 
Messiah’s personal reign. A lady present was rejoiced 
to number among the believers in this theory a great 
number of Episcopalian ministers of her acquaint- 
ance; but at the same time, very few of them took 
much interest in active service against the drink. 
The Episcopalian minister said, ‘Madam, it seems a 
strange thing to me that these good gentlemen of 
your acquaintance, believing in the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as they profess to do, that they 
don’t set earnestly to work and help Warner and me 
to get drink out of the world, because it is quite 
certain that Christ will never come to such a drunken 
world as this.” 

These temperance sermons in the Apple Market 
did a great deal of good, and produced a profound 
impression on the mind of the public; for not merely 
did Mr. Warner speak to the crowds who came to 
hear, but to a very much larger number who read 
them every week. The publicans and their friends 
were very much annoyed, and tried as far as they 
could to upset the meetings. They often primed 
their dupes, and sent them to oppose Mr. Warner ; 
but he was always equal to the occasion, and gene- 
rally succeeded in making these would-be opposers 
look very ridiculous. On one occasion the publicans 
sent a “troupe of niggers” to disturb the meeting. 
They pushed their way into the crowd of people who 
had come to hear, and began their nonsense, one of 
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them standing on his head and clapping his feet in 
the air. Mr. Warner gave up speaking, and for a few 
seconds looked on with a serio-comical air, and then, 
addressing the audience, said: “I suppose these friends 
have come to convince us that we are all wrong; that 
my teaching is wrong, and that your belief is wrong. 
Well, I am open to conviction, and I suppose you 
are; and I believe we can appreciate a good argu- 
ment. But I must confess that I can see very little 
argument, or anything else to enlighten us, in this 
poor fellow putting his brains where his feet should 
be, and putting his feet where his brains should be.” 
This simply convulsed the people, and disconcerted 
the “niggers,” who, after a few more shots, took 
themselves off, amid the gibes and laughter of the 
people ; while Mr. Warner picked up the thread of 
his discourse, and proceeded to preach as if nothing 
had happened. Nothing pleased a number of the 
people better than to see anyone come to oppose ; 
they always expected something lively. 

But while Mr. Warner was from home on one 
occasion, an attempt was made to put a stop to the 
services being held. Mr. Warner had arranged with 
some friends to hold services while he was away. 
The friends whom he had engaged had not the 
power to interest and control the numbers who came 
that he had himself. Moreover, a certain man, in an 
important official position, being a Roman Catholic 
did not like some of Mr. Warner’s hard hits, and wae 
glad of a pretext to interfere. This gentleman took 
out a summons against Mr, Warner’s friends for 
causing an obstruction in the Apple Market. When 
they appeared before the magistrates, these gentlemen 
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wanted to know how it was that they were in the 
Apple Market, seeing Mr. Warner held his meetings 
there at that time. The men explained that Mr. 
Warner had gone from home for a fortnight, and had 
asked them to conduct the meeting until he returned. 
The magistrates at once adjourned the case, saying it 
must stand over until Mr. Warner’s return. On the 
next “court day,” Mr. Warner went to the magistrates’ 
meeting, and entered the room just when the case 
was called for. One of the magistrates, looking round, 
remarked, “I see Mr. Warner is here.” “‘ Yes,” replied 
Mr. Warner, “I have just come to see what you are 
going to do.” The gentlemen on the bench asked 
about the case, when Mr. Warner explained that he 
had occasion to go from home, and had asked these 
his friends to continue the services for him until he 
returned, and that was how they were in the Apple 
Market. “Then,” replied the chairman, “you are 
going to conduct the services again yourself, are you, 
Mr. Warner?” “Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Warner. 
The magistrates at once squashed the case, and 
ordered the superintendent of the police—who, by 
the way, had brought the case before them—to see 
that some of his men were there every Saturday 
night to protect Mr. Warner in his work. 

This incident is sufficient in itself to show the hold 
Mr. Warner had of the town, even of those in 
authority. The conduct of the magistrates gave the 
greatest satisfaction to the town generally. Of 
course, it was not expected that all would agree with 
Mr. Warner’s teaching. The publicans and their 
friends, and even some of the so-called moderate 
drinkers, did not like his hard hits. But many, even 
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of these, respected him for his manly and fearless 
way of going about his work. 

But this temperance work was but a very small 
section of the work he was doing. His labours were 
incessant. The wonder to many was how he stood 
the strain. The following, taken from his journal, 
will give the reader some idea of his labours: “I 
attended to the general business of the station all 
day, and caused surprise to Mrs. Warner when she 
learned that for once I should be at home in the 
evening.” This was quite an event, a pleasure to 
which Mrs. Warner was a comparative stranger. 
For Mr. Warner, as a rule, was preaching or lecturing, 
or in some other way working for God and the 
people. 

We thought it only simple justice to Mr. Warner’s 
memory that the above somewhat extended account 
of his temperance and social work should be given, 
because there was danger lest those who only saw 
him in the prosecution of his evangelistic work, and 
especially the holiness side of it, thinking that he 
was a man of one idea; that Christian holiness 
was with him simply a hobby,—which would be a 
great mistake. A great deal of good social work 
was done by Mr. Warner, which will never be known 
until the time when “every man shall be judged 
according to his works.” It is only right to say that 
Mr. Warner was a most courageous man, and dared 
to do what few men could. As an instance of his 
courage, we know the following case. On one 
Sabbath morning he had started on his way to an 
appointment. He had not proceeded far on his 
journey when he heard a partially subdued noise, as 
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if men were greatly excited, but afraid to be heard. 
He clambered up an embankment and looked over 
the hedge, and there he saw in a hollow a short 
distance from the road a prize fight proceeding. 
Regardless of consequences, he got over the hedge, 
and rushed down and elbowed his way through the 
crowd of blackguards to the ring. Standing between 
the combatants, he commanded them to stop fighting. 
The poor fellows were fearfully mauled. One of them 
could scarcely stand. The rabble cursed him; some 
shouted “Knock him down!” etc. But there he stood, 
and the “seconds” of the weaker of the two men 
wrapped him in a blanket and carried him away; 
when Mr. Warner left the scene and went on his way 
to the work of the day, no one having touched him. 
No doubt the mob was overawed by him, or perhaps 
they thought he was an awkward piece of stuff to 
knock down. But be that as it may, Mr. Warner 
came away none the worse for his adventure. 

On November 23, 1873, he attended the General 
Committee Meeting. It was at this Committee 
Meeting that the subject was first discussed as to 
the propriety of liberating him from the ordinary 
circuit work, that he might be devoted exclusively 
to evangelistic work. A most enthusiastic and 
successful round of missionary meetings had been 
~ held in the Richmond station that week. T. A. 
Denney, Esq., had taken the chair at Richmond. 
He had already become acquainted with Mr. 
Warner and his work, and was always ready to 
help in it. In fact, Mr. Denney was so impressed 
with the statements made at the meeting over which 
he had presided at Richmond that he sent a cheque 
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the following morning for the work of the missions. 
Some time before, T. Jones, Esq., an aged Christian, 
and a devoted Primitive Methodist, when attending 
one of our missionary meetings in the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, was deeply impressed by one of the 
speakers, who dwelt on the subject of the little 
success we had when compared with the agents 
employed. He was convinced that Christian 
holiness had not the place in the teaching of the 
pulpit its importance demanded, and offered a 
hundred pounds if a suitable man were appointed 
to go through the Connexion to hold evangelistic and 
holiness meetings, believing that an improved con- 
dition of the spiritual life of the Connexion would 
be the only certain means of securing success. In 
this, no doubt, Mr. Jones was right. After some 
considerable discussion, Mr. Warner was appointed 
to the work, being, in the judgment of the General 
Committee, the most suitable man. Of course, there 
was some opposition to Mr. Warner’s appointment. 
Not opposition to Mr. Warner, but the brethren did 
not wish to lose Mr. Warner from their district, and 
opposed his appointment on that ground. But the 
late Rev. W. Lister brought up the subject again 
and again, with the result that Mr. Warner was set 
apart to the work of connexional evangelist. 

This was undoubtedly the most important appoint- 
ment Mr. Warner had ever had. It opened to him 
a sphere of labour for which he had no doubt 
special gifts. He remarks: “On February, 1874, I 
was appointed by the General Missionary Committee 
to visit the churches for the promotion of holiness.” 
(This appears to have been for local work until the 
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following July, when he was completely severed from 
ordinary circuit work.) “I opened my special com- 
mission on this subject in Walworth Chapel, London, 
4th. I preached on 1 Thess. v. 23 at 11; fellow- 
ship meeting in the afternoon, and preached again 
at 6 in the evening. Four persons professed to find 
mercy. I have not had such a melting time in 
communion with God for the last seven years as I 
have had to-day. On Tuesday afternoon I went to 
H. Square Rooms, where P. Smith and others are 
holding meetings for the promotion of holiness. I 
found occasion to differ from the Rev. —— Board- 
man on the matter of control over dreams. I 
maintained that many things may produce dreams; 
even the devil might annoy saints by dreams. 
Nevertheless, it was right to pray against these, but 
we must put in an ‘if’?” Mr. Warner never believed 
in going outside the Bible for his doctrines on the 
subject of holiness. He was a sound Methodist, 
not merely in doctrine, but in method also. The 
Bible and the experience of the blessing supplied 
him with all he needed on the subject of holiness. 
In this he followed John Wesley closely. “I 
preached at night, when the sanctifying power came 
on the people gloriously. 

“Qn Wednesday I spent a good part of the day 
with T. Jones, Esq.. who has given 4100 to this 
special work. I was greatly edified by some of his 
experience ; especially with the manner in which he 
treated a class leader who came to ask him what he 
was to do when he had lost the blessing of full sal- 
vation. He was told to believe for its restoration, and 
he did. I preached again at night, when the people 
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were again visited with showers of blessing. One 
woman fell as if dead ; when she came to, she 
praised the Lord gloriously for full salvation. On 
Thursday I called a convention of all the officials of 
the station; many came. I spoke, and invited ques- 
tions or experience. We had some very clear testi- 
monies to full salvation, and also two young men 
saved. Friday I went to H. Varley’s Tabernacle, 
Notting Hill, with a band of workers. I spoke in the 
evening. This has been a fine week.” 

Mr. Warner now began to take work in the 
provinces. On March 8 we find him preaching in 
Kedleston St. Chapel, Derby. In speaking of these 
services he says: “I preached morning and evening, 
and conducted sacramental service in the afternoon. 
Five professed to find pardon in the prayer meeting 
after preaching at night; five converted on the 
Monday night. On Tuesday I conducted a service 
for the promotion of holiness. We had a most re- 
markable service. I asked those to retire who did 
not earnestly desire the blessing. Some thirty or 
more remained to plead for the blessing of a clean 
heart, and realised that it was the will of God, even 
their sanctification. It was a most affecting meeting, 
and its influence will be felt for a long time to come. 
I preached twice during the weck at breakfast time 
to the employees of the Midland Railway Company. 
On the Saturday night I preached in the market- 
place; preached again on the Sunday twice; pro- 
cessioned the streets morning and evening; twenty 
souls professed to find salvation in the evening 
service. We had good services through the week, 
and souls saved and believers sanctified. I preached 
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twice to the railway men this week ; I doubt not but 
the fruits of these services will be found in heaven.” 
April 24, we find Mr. Warner back in London, 
addressing a meeting of roughs in a room near 
Regent’s Park after a tea given by T. A. Denney, 
Esq. At this meeting Mr. Denney promised Mr. 
Warner 41co towards his special work. We next 
find Mr. Warner at Gravesend, holding services for 
the promotion of holiness. The following report, as 
given in one of the papers, will show the character 
of the services: “The Rev. G. Warner has just 
visited Gravesend, and held an interesting and suc- 
cessful series of meetings upon the subject of 
Scriptural Holiness.” During the Sabbath, May 10, 
and four following days, this great and important 
doctrine was brought before the people in a very 
lucid and impressive manner; importunate prayers 
were offered for this grace after each service by per- 
sons of various ages, experience, and positions. One 
evening after the service a short time was occupied 
in relating and hearing experiences on the subject 
of holiness; this was a memorable season. The Rev. 
J. Odell called the leaders and assistant leaders to 
the front, and with much feeling observed that no 
Church could be expected to rise above its ministers 
and leaders in experience; therefore they should at 
once make the grand resolve to lay their all upon the 
altar, and seek the holy fire. Thank God this was 
done; and such a scene followed—such words of 
love and faith and fire were uttered, as told of the 
blessing received, and stirred the hearts of all 
who heard. One class leader said: ‘I feel to-night 


as I have not felt since my conversion.’ Another 
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said: ‘I went home last night with my heart full of 
love; and this morning I woke with my soul repeat- 
ing, “My all is on the altar.”’ A young man of 
promise in the Church cried out, ‘I am waiting for 
the fire’ Others spoke in similar terms. A young 
lady belonging to a sister Church, who had brought 
friends with her to hear of the grand old Methodist 
doctrine, arose and said, with a beaming countenance: 
‘T have laid my all upon the altar, and have received 
the fire’ Two of her friends came forward, and 
sought and found the blessing in the prayer meeting. 
Another lady, a stranger, rose and said: ‘I have 
found here what I have been seeking for weeks; 
Jesus is my all in all’ Surely such testimonies 
must be very encouraging to the gentleman who, 
under God, was largely the means of Mr. Warner 
being called to this work. If a number of wealthy 
Christians would lay aside a sum to be employed for 
the teaching of this doctrine and life of holiness, one 
such testimony as those given would be worth it all. 
It is pleasing to know that the minister and officials 
of this station are pledged to bring the subject before 
the Church, and to hold weekly meetings specially 
for the purpose of helping one another in the life and 
experience of holiness.” The effects of these meet- 
ings were felt for a long time. 

Nor did Mr. Warner forget the temperance cause 
while thus engaged in his special work, but gave to it all 
the time and strength he could spare from his preach- 
ing. His great work in the Kingston Apple-Market 
on the Saturday nights had become widely known 
and very highly appreciated. A little incident 
eccurred which gives evidence of this. Mr. Warner 
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had gone to Grays on the Saturday to preach there 
on the Sunday. He had arranged to hold an open- 
air temperance meeting on the Saturday night. Mr. 
Warner’s name had attracted a great number of 
people to the meeting. The vicar of the parish, hear- 
ing of Mr. Warner’s coming and of his meeting, went 
and asked the privilege of shaking hands with Mr. 
Warner, and publicly thanked him for coming to 
help him in the great work of temperance, and said 
some most appreciative things about Mr. Warner and 
his work. Such brotherly acts are rare, but when 
seen make a most favourable impression upon the 
minds of the people, as well as upon the mind of him 
who receives the kindness. Mr. Warner highly valued 
such acts ; perhaps no man more. 

Mr. Warner’s labours in connection with the 
Kingston station were now drawing to a close; 
for although he had been taking special work, 
he had not wholly left the circuit. The Lord 
had made him a great blessing, both in his Church- 
work and also in the temperance cause, and many 
felt most acutely his removal from Kingston. An 
account of his closing services was given in one of 
the papers, which will be of interest to the reader: 

“ The anniversary of the Primitive Methodist Chapel 
in Richmond Road was celebrated last Sunday, when 
the Rev. G. Warner closed his term of labours in 
Kingston by preaching three sermons during the day. 
On Monday evening a tea meeting was held, followed 
by a public meeting, presided over by J. E. Sherman, 
Esq., of Norbiton Hall. After a short address from 
the chairman upon the evils of intemperance, in which 
he gave some startling statistics, etc, the Rev. G, 
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Warner stated what progress had been made during 
the past twelve months. He said, with reference to 
the trust fund, that last year, from a source where 
good things were appreciated, he got a promise of 
480 on condition that the remaining 4170 required 
was collected. He was happy to inform them that he 
had got the £170 required, and had claimed the £80. 
The list of subscriptions was then read. Mr. Warner 
expressed the pleasure he should have in seeing a 
large chapel, capable of holding a thousand people, in 
front of the present building, and the latter turned 
into a school. In conclusion, he observed that he 
was now to be ‘a travelling preacher.’ He would 
have to go about and put the poker in where the fire 
did not burn freely. 

“ At this stage of the meeting some valuable gifts 
were presented to Mr. and Mrs, Warner as expressions 
of the high esteem in which they were held both by 
friends in the Connexion and out. A number of 
addresses were given by friends who, with deep feeling, 
referred to Mr. Warner’s ministry, and the loss they 
were sustaining by his removal.” 


CHAPTER Vill 
SPECIAL EVANGELISTIC WORK 


A NEW, and perhaps the most important, sphere of 
labour in the life of Mr. Warner was now entered 
upon. He was duly set apart by the Conference of 
1874 for evangelistic work, and especially for the pro- 
motion of Scriptural Holiness. It was evident to 
many spiritually-minded people in the Connexion 
that Mr. Warner had special fitness for the work. 
That had been recognised by the General Missionary 
Committee, which had, before the Conference, partially 
released him from circuit work. There can be no 
doubt that God had endowed him with gifts specially 
fitting him for such labours. Moveover, He appeared 
to have been fitting him in other ways for it; for soon 
after Mr. Warner’s conversion he became acquainted 
with the Methodist doctrine of “entire sanctification 
by the Holy Ghost, producing inward and outward 
holiness.” He was so powerfully impressed by it 
that he began at once to seek the blessing, and soon 
obtained it. From this time his reading and his 
studies were for some considerable time almost ex- 
clusively on this subject. He read all the best bio- 
graphy he could lay his hands upon. He studied the 
doctrine as set forth in the Scriptures, and observed 
its effects upon the life of the individual in particular, 
149 
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and also upon the life of the Church generally, when 
received and enjoyed. Hence by his reading and 
studies, his observation and his own experience, the 
conviction was forced upon him that “ Christian Holi- 
ness,” or “Entire Sanctification,” was absolutely 
essential to keep the spiritual life of the saint in a 
state of health, vigour, growth, and usefulness, accord- 
ing to the Lord’s will. With this conviction so clear 
and deep, and so intelligently acquired, we cannot 
wonder that it should so dominate his life as to make 
him utterly flame with zeal to spread “ Scriptural 
Holiness through the land.” And we may say further, 
that after nearly fifty years of extensive reading and 
study, and close and wide observation, together with 
the continuous enlargement and wealth of his own per- 
sonal experience of the life of this holiness, his convic- 
tion in depth and clearness had passed into the region 
of the highest knowledge. The difference between 
a theoretical and an experimental knowledge of a 
subject is very great. Hence he who has only a 
theoretical knowledge of a subject that is to be known 
experimentally will make but a poor and unsuccessful 
teacher of that subject, whatever it is. The subject of 
entire sanctification cannot be properly known by 
anyone who has not an experimental knowledge of it. 
When we remember Mr. Warner’s great physical 
power, his masculine intellect, his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the literature on the subject of holiness, 
and his rich experimental knowledge of it, we cannot 
but feel that few men were so highly fitted as he was 
for that important work. 

Early in June Mr. Warner went to the Conference, 
which was held in Hull. When on his way a little 
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incident occurred which shows his fearless and zealous 
spirit, and his readiness on all occasions to call 
attention to religion, and thus, if possible, to do men 
good. We are indebted to Mr. Bird, of Doncaster, 
whose business requires him to be much on the rail- 
way, for the following. He had never seen or heard 
Mr. Warner, although he had often heard of him. 
He told us at the Scarborough Convention that when 
on his way to the Hull Conference from Doncaster, 
“when we arrived at Staddlethorpe Junction we 
waited for the down train to take up passengers for 
Hull. When the train arrived and the passengers 
were bustling about seeking for seats, there came a 
gentleman who did not hurry or bustle, but moved as 
if he had some business to do and knew how to do it. 
He came up to the compartment where I was seated, 
and which was nearly full of corn merchants and their 
clerks on their way to the Hull Corn Market. A big 
face under a big hat was pushed through the open 
window. ‘Lhe next moment the door opened, and in 
came the owner of the big face and hat. He com- 
pletely filled the doorway as he stood looking at the 
lot of us as if taking stock. He then spoke in a voice 
and manner that startled us. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘I wonder whether you are all converted?’ All 
looked up from their morning papers, and looked one 
at another somewhat confused, their looks seeming to 
ask, ‘What is going to happen next?’ No one 
answered the question for some moments. At last I 
ventured to say, ‘I don’t know, sir, but I know I 
am.’ ‘Then pray, brother,’ said the strange gentle- 
man. This was a greater task than Mr. Bird antici- 
pated when he answered the question as to his con- 
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version. He had no idea who the-gentleman was 
until the following Sunday, when he went to the 
Jubilee Chapel to a Love-feast, which was to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Warner. When Mr. Warner entered 
the rostrum, Brother Bird recognised him as the 
gentleman who had set him to pray at a time and in 
a place where he did not much enjoy it. This was 
by no means an uncommon incident of the kind, 
for Mr. Warner often contrived, when travelling in 
trains, to have little meetings for prayer. Mr. Bird 
also gave us the following incident at the same time 
as he gave us the above. He was entering a train at 
Peterborough ; in the compartment were two gentle- 
men. One of them remarked: “ You had better goa 
little lower down, and you will find two other gentle- 
men ina compartment who will give you a very warm 
reception.” This excited Mr. Bird’s curiosity, and he 
went down to see the gentlemen who would give him 
the “ warm reception.” When he arrived at the com- 
partment he found “George Warner” and “ Peter 
M‘Kenzie,” who were having a most glorious time 
together. These two brothers were likely to give 
anyone a “warm reception.” 

Mr. Warner began his special work at Croyden, 
when numbers were converted and others sanctified. 
He then went to Woolwich, in the London fifth 
station, where the Lord poured out His spirit and 
did a good work. While here, Mr. Warner had to 
deal with a rather singular case. “ After the morn- 
ing service a sergeant in the artillery sought an 
interview with me. I had preached on the subject 
of ‘Christian Purity.’ The man told me the doctrine 
I had been preaching was utterly false. We had a 
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long conversation, and I found he was very sincere 
and anxious to be right. On the following Wednes- 
day morning he came again, and confessed his error, 
and declared that God had removed his darkness and 
given him the blessing. He seemed like a man ina 
new world ; he spoke most clearly and intelligently. 
I hope and pray he may be a great power for good.” 
Such cases as these Mr. Warner had frequently to 
deal with; hence he was doing a great deal of good 
privately—good that was not tabulated. A man 
came to him in London in great trouble about the 
blessing of a clean heart; he had once enjoyed the 
blessing, but had lost it, and now it appeared to him 
as though he could not find it. After some consider- 
able conversation with Mr. Warner, he was much 
encouraged, and resolved to continue the struggle 
until he found the blessing. He did so; and when 
crossing London Bridge, in conversation with a friend 
about business, when a remark was dropped about 
knowing everything, this man exclaimed: “I know 
I don’t know everything, but I know that the Blood 
of Christ cleanseth me from all sin,” and ina moment 
he felt the witness to the covenant grace. This case 
shows that when the Spirit of God takes hold of a 
man whose whole soul has become engaged with 
God, He can make use of even a conversation on 
business to lead the man into the blessing of a clean 
heart. 

Mr. Warner had now got fully into his new 
sphere of work. He went to Leicester, Derby, Not- 
tingham, and Scarborough, in all of which places 
God owned the labours of His servant by making 
him a blessing to hundreds of souls. As many as 
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twenty have been converted on the Sunday night, 
besides the numbers who came into the enjoyment 
of full salvation. In some of the meetings it was 
most interesting to those who happened to be near © 
Mr. Warner when he was dealing with some cases, 
especially members of Churches who were seeking 
sanctification, for he went about his work in such a 
homely and business-like way. When in Derby a 
dry, hard-headed Scotchwoman came forward as a 
seeker of a clean heart. Mr. Warner says: “We 
had her under hand for some time on three separate 
evenings. I told her she ‘was a long time about 
it.’ She replied,‘I want to be quite certain. She 
became ‘certain,’ for she became most gloriously 
saved.” 

At Scarborough, Mr. Warner was made a great 
blessing. He gives the following account of his 
visit there: “I preached three times the first Sun- 
day, and several received pardon in the evening. I 
had a good time in the morning on ‘Then will I 
sprinkle clean water upon you,’ etc. The third 
preacher got well filled; he went to preach in the 
afternoon, and preached it again, for he could think 
of nothing else. I preached in Sepulchre St. Chapel 
every night in the week, and assisted in the open-air 
services also. Some professed to find mercy every 
night. On Friday I attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and read a paper on ‘Preaching Holiness. It 
took hold of the meeting, and we had some mighty 
praying after. I attended the band meeting on 
Saturday night, and found a goodly number of the 


members professed to have found full salvation during 
the week.” 
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“On the following Sunday I preached at Jubilee 
Chapel morning and evening, when eight or ten pro- 
fessed to find pardon. I preached every night during 
the week, and some professed to receive good at each 
service. The preachers here are in perfect sympathy 
with the teaching on holiness. The Rev. J. Mules, 
supernumerary, who took me into society near a 
quarter of a century ago, is living here. He is in 
high repute in all the Free Churches in Scarborough, 
and is welcomed to any of the pulpits in the town. 
He is making himself useful in the work of God.” 

Mr. Warner went from Scarborough to Sunderland, 
where he witnessed a most remarkable work of God 
—in fact, the greatest work he had witnessed up to 
that date, in so brief a space of time. He was only 
there a fortnight, and more than a hundred received 
good. “It would seem,” says Mr. Warner, ‘as 
though I ought to have remained longer; but the 
meetings will be kept on, and God can work without 
me.” 

Mr. Warner went from Sunderland to Leeds, 
where the Lord made the work mighty, so that 
between twenty and thirty gave their names and 
addresses as having obtained pardon during the 
week, besides those who received perfect love. 

His next sphere of labour was Manchester. Here 
he preached, gave addresses, processioned the streets, 
and worked hard, and had some success. He was 
both somewhat amused and pained at a little incident 
that occurred while here. He visited the Sunday 
School connected with the chapel where he was 
labouring, when about 50 young men and maidens, 
and about 250 scholars, promised to go and proces- 
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sion the streets, and invite people to the chapel. “I 
thought I should have them with me; but when I 
got out, all the young men slunk away. The young 
women, however, stood by me; with these, the teachers 
and some other people, we had a fine procession, and 
the chapel full of people. We had eight persons in 
the prayer meeting who gave their names as having 
obtained pardon, and some of my female friends of 
the procession were amongst them.” 

The next scene of his labours was Cambridge. 
Here he found the Church ready for the work, and 
God greatly helped him. The work broke out on 
the Sunday night, when they had “about eighteen 
souls brought to God, and a number of the members 
entered into deeper water.” The people had been 
trying to get their hearts warmed by a week’s prayer 
meetings. One brother said “he could not bear the 
thought of my coming into an ice-house.” On 
Monday some professed to find pardon and purity. 
On Tuesday, at the afternoon prayer meeting, a 
gipsy thanked God for saving his children, and 
prayed God that he “might have a loving heart at 
home, and be kept away from everything that might 
grieve them.” Three male gipsies are in society here, 
and are mighty men in processions and prayer 
meetings. The now popular “Gipsy Smith,” we 
believe, was one of the children of the man who 
thanked God for the conversion of his children. At 
night nine professed to find pardon. On Wednesday 
night twelve more gave in their names as having 
obtained mercy. One poor man came to the peni- 
tent’s form on crutches, and found life and health for 
his soul. Another man came forward for salvation 
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who had recently been in jail. If he will keep Jesus 
on the throne of his heart, He will keep him out of 
jail. A fine sanctifying influence was on the meeting, 
and when a call was made for a show of hands from 
those who believed ¢here and chen that “the blood of 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleansed them from all sin,” 
there must have been something like fifty hands held 
up. Onthe Thursday half a dozen professed to find 
the Saviour, and on Friday four more. A glorious 
wave of sanctifying power passed over the Church. 
On the Saturday we had a fellowship meeting on the 
subject of “ Full Salvation,” when a great number of 
very clear testimonies were given by friends who had 
entered into the blessing of heart-purity, and scores 
pledged themselves to sustain such a meeting every 
Saturday. One man, speaking ofthe relation of faith to 
full salvation, said: “It is like a man under a shower- 
bath. He pulls the chain and down comes the water.” 
So when a man believes in the blessing of perfect 
cleansing, God opens the valves and sprinkles clean 
water upon him, and he becomes clean. 

“On the Sunday I preached twice, and conducted 
a prayer meeting in the afternoon. We had during 
the day fifteen souls brought to God, and I have no 
doubt we should have had more but for the fact that 
we had so many spies or lookers-on in the meeting. 
It is a pity that people do not consider the harm 
they do in meetings by such conduct. On Monday 
night we had more brought to God. In the prayer 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon, the wife of a local 
preacher found the Lord, and seven or eight souls were 
saved at night. The saving power of God was experi- 
enced again on the Wednesday night. On Thursday 
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we had a most interesting meeting. All the young 
converts were requested to be present if possible, and 
they responded well. The names of over a hundred 
were taken of those who had professed to find the 
Lord. Arrangements were made to commence four 
new classes, the time when they would meet, and also 
the times when, and the places where, the old classes 
would meet, and the converts were desired to meet in 
those most convenient to themselves. Thirty or more 
of the converts were not present to answer to their 
names, but their absence could be accounted for in 
nearly all cases. O God, carry on this good work 
for the sake of Thy Son Jesus Christ!” 

We referred above to the well-known “Gipsy 
Smith” being converted under the ministry of Mr. 
Warner in the above revival. We believe it was so. 
Anyway, Smith was brought to God through Mr. 
Warner about that time and in that place. 

Volumes could be written giving accounts of 
scenes such as the above. It should also be re- 
membered that while we think of the hundred souls 
which were converted to God, it is quite certain that 
equally as many believers entered into full salvation. 
These successes cannot but convince every un- 
prejudiced mind of the wisdom of following the 
indications of Providence. For God had clearly 
marked Mr. Warner for this purpose, and had even 
provided the means to carry it on, even before Mr. 
Warner began; and moreover, He had so distinctly 
called him to take the work that no amount of 
reasoning could turn him from what he believed to 
be the will of God in the matter. It was the burning 
desire for the glory of God and the good of man that 
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filled his heart, that led him to the work in the spirit 
in which he prosecuted it. The sacrifice he made 
for the good of others, although great, was made 
willingly and even cheerfully. So far as his home- 
life was concerned, it was no light thing to be from 
his dear wife, whom he loved so much, and from his 
home, and to live amongst strangers for months 
together ; it could only be done by that supreme love 
to God which dominated Mr. Warner’s whole being. 

Mr. Warner once more visited his friends in 
Ireland. He spent two weeks with them, holding 
missions in two or three chapels, where great good 
was done. He worked very hard while there, giving 
four or five sermons and addresses every day, indoors 
and out. He was delighted to find a number on the 
way to heaven, who were brought to God when he 
was stationed with them. He speaks of one woman 
who was brought to God when he was living in 
Ireland as affording him special pleasure; for she 
had been a great drunkard, and otherwise immoral. 
“The grace of God,” he remarks, “has been 
gloriously magnified in her case.” 

Mr. Warner went from Belfast to Laxey, in the 
Isle of Man. He remarks: “I preached on Entire 
Sanctification. This is a subject of which they have 
heard but little. There is no wonder, therefore, at 
the apathy of the people. There are a few good 
souls who promised to hold a weekly band meeting 
on the subject of holiness, On 4th April I preached 
at Castletown three times with some power, and a 
number were brought to repentance. The next four 
days I conducted services in the afternoon and 
evening of each day, and I am thankful to say that 
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souls were saved at each service. We had over 
thirty who professed to have been saved. A number 
belonged to the Wesleyans. The Rev. is a good 
young man, in the seventh year of his travelling. He 
told me he had never heard a sermon on Entire 
Sanctification till he heard me. I preached on that 
subject every night; and I believe that some took 
hold on God by faith for the blessing. A good, 
simple-hearted brother, a Wesleyan local preacher, 
was present one night, who said: ‘Praise the Lord, 
sir, your subject suits me well. The Lord gave me 
this blessing three days after my conversion, and has 
kept me in the enjoyment of it for the last eleven 
years’ There is quite a stir in the town, and I 
believe if I could have remained another week or two 
we should have had a great work. But some of the 
local preachers think they have got into the way to 
get on.” 

Mr. Warner’s next sphere of labour was the Hull 
fourth station. Here he had the rare pleasure of 
Mrs. Warner’s company. He says: “I preached 
twice each Sabbath, and led a most powerful Love- 
feast on the last Sabbath” (Mr. Warner was here 
three weeks). “For two weeks I preached in the 
afternoon as well as evening. These afternoon ser- 
vices were chiefly attended by females, and were 
times of great blessing. The ladies were so moved 
that they agreed to take the last week’s services 
themselves—Mrs. Robson and Mrs. Warner speak- 
ing the first afternoon. The meetings were a success, 
special good being done. When going to the meet- 
ing Mr. ——, in the spirit of ridicule which some- 
times bordered on the profane, said, ‘I will give you 
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twopence each for all the souls you get saved.’ This 
kind of banter was not happy. But Mrs. ——, his, 
wife, was equal to the occasion. She replied very 
feelingly, ‘I will give a guinea to God for every soul 
that Jesus enables me to lead to Him.’” They got 
gloriously inspired at these services, and on two 
occasions went out on “a woman’s crusade,” and 
missioned in the streets with good effect. They 
announced the hymns, started the tunes, gave ad- 
dresses, and prayed in the streets, and succeeded in 
gathering some to the meetings who found the Lord. 
On the last day of the mission they held.a “ fellow- 
ship meeting,” and arranged to carry on the afternoon 
services, 

The following week services were held in Great 
Thornton Street Chapel, where God saved a goodly 
number of souls. He then went to Bourne Chapel 
and St. George’s Road for a fortnight’s mission, and 
so mightily did God pour out His Spirit upon the 
services that a hundred people gave in their names as 
having obtained pardon, besides the great numbers 
who found purity of heart. “All the glory be to 
God!” exclaims Mr. Warner. He says: “I found Dr. 
—— had found full salvation, and as a consequence 
had begun to work for God.” 

“T found, on coming to Hull, that the religious 
services held last year in connection with the Con- 
ference held here have left a most gracious influence 
behind them. It is admitted on all hands that the 
singing of my select hymns of ‘full salvation’ has 
been greatly blessed of God. An old and much 
respected local preacher, who had long been a slave 


to the pipe, was lifted into the higher life some time 
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ago. He was alone with his Bible and his pipe with 
God trying to sing, ‘My all is on the altar, when 
something seemed to say, ‘ Will you put your tobacco 
there?’ He did not parley, but at once put pipe and 
tobacco upon the fire, praying that the Lord would 
kill the desire for it; and he never felt the least 
desire for it after. Moreover, he is physically, as 
well as spiritually, a better man since he gave it up.” 

Mr. Warner spent the following fortnight in the 
Oswestry Circuit. Here a most gracious work of 
God was again witnessed. Some fifty people gave 
their names as having obtained salvation. Besides 
these, a great number as usual obtained purity of 
heart. Some were very interesting cases. A number 
of Wesleyans, who were in the enjoyment of full 
salvation, attended the services, and were greatly 
strengthened and blessed. The Rev. Mr. Rought, 
the superintendent minister, exhorted his people to 
attend the services and get baptized; and setting the 
example, he attended all the services he could, and 
prayed mightily in them.” Would that more of this 
spirit was manifested by the ministers and members 
of sister churches; it would soon convince the world 
that we are more at one than they had supposed. 

We have the following entry in Mr. Warner’s diary, 
June 6:—“I attended the Conference camp meeting 
at Leicester. JI heard some good things; but it 
seemed to me that some of the preaching lacked 
point and suitability for the occasion. We had some 
good speaking at the Love-feast in the evening, and 
better still, some souls saved. I attended the sittings 
of the Conference during the week, and assisted at 
some of the public meetings, We held a meeting 
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for the promotion of holiness on the Friday evening, 
but it was thinly attended, as the Conference was 
sitting and stationing the ministers at the same time 
I am continued in the special work the next con- 
nexional year. The Conference regards the specia 
work of the last year as a very remarkable one.” 

“ June 13.—I had hoped to reach home to-day, from 
which I have been absent sixteen weeks, but was 
sent by the Conference to open the Kilnehurst Chapel, 
in the Rotherham Circuit, in the place of the Rev 
G. Lamb. But we had some nine or ten souls saved, 
praise the Lord!” The services conducted by Mr, 
Warner during those sixteen weeks he had been from 
home averaged two per day. 

While at home for a few days, he attended the 
services held by Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
“ Perhaps,” he remarks, “I was expecting too much 
from them. I have, in my judgment, heard better 
singing than Sankey’s, and I am sure I have heard 
better preaching than Moody’s. However, God is 
blessing their services, and herein I[ rejoice. Of 
course, the power of success is not in the instru- 
ment, but in the agent that uses the instrument ; 
for, however great or efficient the instrument may 
appear to human eyes, aye, or however despicable, 
we are thrown back upon the divine declaration that 
‘it is not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 

On the Tuesday, Mr. Warner attended a conven- 
tion at Sutton for the promotion of scriptural holi- 
ness, with Dr. Mahan and others. He delivered 
three or four addresses, and heard many more. The 
meetings were made a great blessing, for many were 
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brought into the light of full salvation. “I returned 
home, and was very busy during the week. Amongst 
other things, I prepared for the press Dr. A. Clarke’s 
‘Purity of Heart. I also did some little net-mending, 
as I expected to leave home for a considerable fishing 
excursion.” 

The next fortnight was spent at Shotley Bridge. 
Here, as usual, the work succeeded ; both Primitives 
and Wesleyans were greatly blessed, besides a con- 
siderable number converted to God. A lady member 
of the Wesleyans met Mr. Warner in the street, and 
told him how she had for years desired the blessing 
of a clean heart; but the one thing, above all others, 
that stood in her way—and, in fact, stood in the way 
of all spiritual progress—was her passion for novel- 
reading. “I charged her, in the name of the Lord, 
to go home and burn them,” says Mr. Warner, “ and 
she did so.” He knew very well that so long as that 
passion was indulged, it being her besetment, she 
would never grow in grace, or in any way become 
what she ought. The mission did immense good, 
great numbers being converted, not merely while Mr. 
. Warner was there, but as was often the case after he 
left. The minister informed Mr. Warner that they 
had thirty-one converted on the Saturday night after 
Mr. Warner left. The old Methodist doctrine of 
entire sanctification, which Mr. Wesley and other 
leaders in the Methodist movement believed and 
declared, did more than any and all other things 
to make Methodism what it became, in its progress, 
stability, and its high moral principle, and the rich 
experience, sanctity of character, and the triumphant 
deaths of its individual members. 
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Mr. Warner preached wherever he went, and God 
owned his teaching in this marvellous way. The 
old officials of the station, who had heard the 
preachers of forty years ago, whose tongues of fire 
had preached the same old doctrine, were delighted ; 
for the saintly Joseph Spoor, and men of his type, 
whose preaching had led so many sinners to salva- 
tion and saints into purity of heart, could never be 
forgotten by them ; hence their joy in hearing the old 
doctrine, and seeing once more the old results of 
such preaching. These brethren had not merely had 
cause for bemoaning the dearth of such preaching, 
but had had the pain of listening to sermons which 
directly and mercilessly attacked the Methodist 
doctrine of scriptural holiness. “The circuit steward 
told me,” says Mr. Warner, “that a superintendent 
minister, who was a clever and very much respected 
man (and became president of the Conference), 
preached a sermon on 1 Kings viii. 46, ‘For there 
is no man that sinneth not,’ and tried to show that 
the Methodist doctrine of entire sanctification was 
altogether wrong.” Mr. Warner remarks, “that the 
good brother had either missed the meaning of the 
text, or missed his calling as a Methodist minister.” 
No doubt the text was misunderstood in this case ; 
for, as it has been shown over and over again by 
scholars, this and two or three other texts of similar 
construction might, and ought to be read in the sub- 
junctive mood, and thus, instead of reading “ sinneth 
not,” would read “may not sin.” Dr. G. Peck quotes 
from Dr. Nordheimer’s “Critical Grammar of the 
Hebrew Language” the following: “This form is 
used subjunctively to denote contingency, that is, 
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predicate, not the positive, but the possible or pro- 
bable future occurrence of an event, signified in 
English by the auxiliaries ‘may, ‘might.” Dr. 
Peck points to the fact that some of the best critics 
—Romish, Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Arminian— 
support this view. Moreover, a number of versions 
have this reading. But does not the English version 
indicate the contingency that is in the text? For if 
there be absolute necessity or certainty that man 
must or will sin, why use the subjunctive in the 
text, and say “‘if’ a man sin”? Further, if we 
take the reading “ For there is no man that sinneth 
not” to mean that it is absolutely certain that man 
will or must sin, what awful confusion and even 
contradiction will be thrown into the blessed Book. 
For instance, John declares that “he that committeth 
sin is of the devil,” and Solomon that “there is no 
man that sinneth not,” therefore there is no man who 
is not of the devil. Who will believe that? A 
number of such absurdities will be found if we read 
Solomon as in the English version, while all will be 
clear and free from confusion if we take the reading 
in some other versions. 

Middlesbrough was the next place to be favoured 
with Mr. Warner’s services. Again the Lord owned 
his labours. He preached on Sunday afternoon on 
Christian perfection in the theatre by request, where 
he had about 2,000 people to hear him. 

He next went to Guildford, where he preached in 
the Wesleyan chapel in the morning and the Primitive 
chapel in the evening. During the week he, with 
Dr. Mahan and the Rev. J. Haslam, held meetings 
for the promotion of holiness. The meetings were 
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held in a large hall, and were attended by large 
numbers of people, many of whom entered into the 
light of perfect love. Amongst others who came as 
seekers of the blessing was a young Wesleyan 
minister. He entered into full salvation gloriously. 
A good lady defrayed all the expenses of the mission, 
She is one of the “Upper Ten” socially, and certainly 
appears to be one of God’s aristocracy. “I met 
several ministers at her house, and had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing for the Master. The Rev. J. 
Haslam is a good man. He was converted under his 
own preaching. He told me it was while he was 
preaching on ‘ What think ye of Christ?’ that he 
beheld Him as his Saviour, and shouted His praise. 
He said an old Primitive Methodist jumped up in the 
church, and shouted, ‘Glory to God, the parson’s 
converted.’! He shouted back that he was, when 
many took their hats and left the church. However, 
God helped him, and he had the names of three 
thousand persons who professed to find salvation in 
that church in three years. This is near Truro in 
Cornwall. He told me he ‘afterwards received the 
second blessing, but he thought he would say noth- 
ing about it for a while. The first Sunday morning 
after he had received the blessing he preached, and an 
old man came into the vestry and asked how long he 
had enjoyed the second blessing. Mr. Haslam replied 
that he had told nobody that he did enjoy it. 
The man replied, ‘But I know that you do, and you 
must confess and preach it’ The strange part of the 
matter is that he did not know the man, and does 
not to this day know whether he ever saw the man 
1 Was it not Billy Bray who shouted “The parson’s converted”? 
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before or since. He forthwith began both to confess 
and preach the doctrine of full salvation, and God 
has greatly owned his labours by enabling him to lead 
great numbers into the enjoyment of that grace. 

“We met one minister in this lady’s house who 
was a hyper-Calvinist. He and Dr. Mahan went 
through the whole thing with what result we may 
learn at the judgment. The discussion was conducted 
in a most brotherly and Christian spirit. Neverthe- 
less, ministers are hard to convert.” ; 

The conversion and sanctification of the Rev. J. 
Haslam, as given by Mr. Warner, and his subsequent 
usefulness, are very remarkable and very suggestive. 
Here is a man who had preached for some consider- 
able time without, as far as is known, bringing one soul 
to God. He becomes converted and sanctified, and 
in the same church in three years some three thousand 
souls are saved. Let the objector to the doctrine 
and life of holiness account for the fact. The fact is 
there, and it should be remembered that it is only 
one of thousands of facts of a similar character. 
There must be something in sanctification. 

Mr. Warner writes: “ October 24.—I am at home 
for a week’s rest. I have preached two or three 
sermons daily for fifteen weeks, and am somewhat 
physically fagged.” Few men could stand such con- 
tinuous physical and mental strain as this. For Mr. 
Warner, as those who attended his services will] know, 
threw all the energy of his body and mind into all he 
did. 

He went to Ipswich for a week, and his services 
were made a great blessing to many. His Bible 
readings were highly appreciated. He spoke in the 
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“Friends’ Meeting-House,” and so impressed his 
hearers that they attended all his Bible readings, and 
said how much they had been edified. Some twenty 
souls were converted, and a great number sanctified ; 
some were so “convicted for holiness,’ as the old 
Methodists would have said, that they prayed all night 
for a clean heart. One person told the meeting that 
“Christ revealed Himself to his soul as his sanctifier 
about half-past five on Friday morning.” And 
another said: “I wrestled with God until about 
half-past one o’clock this morning, when God ap- 
plied the blood of Christ to my heart.” Such cases 
occurred under the ministry of Mr. Warner by the 
score. 

At Harrogate he was made a blessing to some 
outside Primitive Methodism, as well as in: a local 
preacher, a leading man in the Congregational 
Church, came to hear him and got fully sanctified 
to God. He told Mr. Warner he had “longed for 
the blessing for twenty years.” This gentleman 
became very much attached to Mr. Warner while 
in Harrogate, and showed him great kindness. While 
in Harrogate, he went to the Congregational Church 
to hear Dr. Thomas of London, the editor of the 
Hlomilist. The doctor preached a good sermon on 
the subject of ‘“‘the supernatural good destroying 
evil.” Mr. Warner knew the doctor well, and some- 
times visited him at his house in London. Hence he 
was very glad to see and hear him. He went to 
shake hands with the doctor, who introduced Mr. 
Warner to a number of ministers. Mr. Warner con- 
gratulated the doctor on the good sound Methodist 
doctrine he had given them. “In fact,” he said, “he 
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thought he was good enough for a Methodist preacher, 
and even thought he would pass the examiners if he 
tried.” These sallies of pleasantry were by no means 
rare with Mr. Warner. He was pleasant in company, 
but never frivolous. 

From December 24 to January 6, Mr. Warner had 
an interval of rest at home. “I have had uninter- 
rupted labours through 1876, never missing a service 
or a meal. But my very bones seem to demand a 
little rest.” No wonder. The wonder is how any 
man could bear the continuous strain of two and 
three services per day, year after year, as he did. 
Moreover, when he was taking what he called his rest, 
he was doing more than many men do when in full 
work. 

In his labours Mr. Warner often met with some 
strange cases—cases which magnified the grace of 
God. When conducting services at Woolwich, a 
woman went into the vestry on the Sunday as a 
seeker of salvation, thereby causing a great flutter of 
excitement. This woman had been one of the worst 
of human beings towards her God and her husband. 
Her treatment of her godly husband was too shock- 
ing to be named—so bad, indeed, that even the 
very ungodly were shocked. But God showed 
Himself stronger than the strong man armed. “She 
had a mighty struggle for pardon. I laboured with 
her for some considerable time, when at last she took 
hold of Christ as her Saviour. She at once became 
filled with joy through believing, and shouted the 
praises of God gloriously. Just at that time her 
husband came into the vestry ; she sprang to him, 
and falling on his neck they embraced each other 
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and wept for very joy. We tried to sing ‘ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow,’ but broke down in sobs 
through sympathy with them. The husband told me 
he had some time since spent a whole night in prayer, 
‘and now God in saving my wife has given me some 
of the answers to my prayer.’ He also confirmed 
what I had learned of her character and conduct. 
But now she herself has begun to lead others to 
Christ.” 

When at Dudley Mr. Warner was made a great 
_ blessing both to ministers and people. When in the 
house of one of the members one day, the servant girl 
wished us to call at the house of a “ lad” a few doors 
below and invite him to the service. He was on her 
mind as a subject for prayer. Wecalled and he came 
to the chapel and found salvation that night, and his 
wife the night following. This servant was a poor 
Trish girl, a recent convert from Roman Catholicism. 
But God had taught her how to pray in faith. 

A mission Mr. Warner held at Houghton-le-Spring 
in the Hetton Circuit afforded him very much interest 
and pleasure. He worked on his usual lines, preach- 
ing, giving Bible readings, etc., with great success ; 
but was struck with the interest the friends took in 
their chapel. He says “the friends here have a good 
chapel. The men quarried the stone, and burned the 
lime required for building it themselves. The Earl 
of Durham gave the stone, and lent the men a horse 
to haul it, and also found the horse food all the time 
they used him. This act of the Earl’s was highly 
appreciated by the men. The thing that strikes a 
stranger is the strong attachment the people have 
for this house. It is their own work. They built it 
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by hard work and self-sacrifice, and it is all the dearer 
to them as a consequence.” 

Horsham was the next place visited by Mr. Warner. 
Here he did a good deal of mission work in the open 
air. He was encouraged by T. A. Denney, Esq,, 
standing by him in some of these services. He went 
to breakfast with Mr. Denney one morning, and held 
a service in the hall, and had quite a large congre- 
gation—for the family and fourteen servants, with 
others, constituted a good congregation—to whom he 
preached as if they had been a thousand. 

On Sept. 9, Mr Warner went to Tunstall, in 
Staffordshire, to hold a fortnight’s services. Here he 
was very much interested, and even delighted, with 
what he saw and heard, and with the work done. The 
following is his account of his visit to this circuit :— 

“T preached twice each Sabbath, and visited the 
school, and spoke a few words in the different class- 
rooms on the first Sunday, and gave an address to 
the scholars, parents, and friends in the large hall on 
the second Sabbath. I preached in the chapel every 
night during the week, besides preaching in the open 
air on the Saturday night, and conducting a band 
meeting in the school-room after. The friends have 
engaged to continue this as a ‘Holiness Band meeting,’ 
If they do, I feel sure that great good will come of it. 
Many of the officials and ministers have been stirred 
on the subject of holiness, and rejoice to hear again, 
what they so regularly heard forty or fifty years ago, 
But why have they not so regularly heard it in these 
later times? We had daily prayer meetings each 
day from I to 2 o’clock; and certainly I have not heard 
such mighty praying as here for a long time. Some 
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of them have not merely volume of voice, but intelli- 
gence and great power with God. Some of the lineal 
descendants of some of the first Primitive Methodists 
are here, and have their fire and power. The daughter 
of James Nixon (Mrs. Tellwell) a local preacheress, 
prays mightily. At the band meeting, alluding to 
the icy condition in which they had been frozen, she 
shouted, ‘ but the ice is broken, and we poor ducks 
can swim. But in attitude she seemed more like 
flying. The work progressed gloriously. The secre- 
tary took the names and addresses of over a hundred 
and twenty persons who professed to have obtained 
pardon. Some of those converted were backsliders 
whose names were on the class books ; but the society 
will be numerically very much strengthened. They 
have, in connection with the Jubilee Chapel, between 
three and four hundred members. Our people have 
a historical and social character in Tunstall that, with 
purity of heart and life, might do wondrous things 
for God. I was much affected one night to see a 
man and his wife, and two sons between them, kneel 
at the communion rail seeking salvation. One night 
while we were singing, an intelligent lady, in a good 
social position, fell in her pew as if shot down. She 
cried to God most earnestly for pardon, and there 
was manifested much interest in this case. She soon 
found the mercy of God to save her. She came to 
the service the following evening and spoke her ex- 
perience, and seemed very much concerned about her 
husband and her brother. However, she had the 
pleasure of leading her brother as a penitent to God; 
and he also found pardon. Another person came to 
the midday prayer-meeting, and falling on her knees, 
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began to cry to God in the following strain :—‘O 
Lord, Thou knowest that I became a member of this 
Church at such atime, but Thou knowest I have 
backslidden from Thee; and I cannot rest day or night 
unless Thou save me.’ She found peace, and went 
home rejoicing in the Lord. Oh how sad to find in all 
those great revivals so many members of the Church 
who are backsliders in heart! And yet how can we 
expect anything else when we look at the conduct of 
many in the Church? How can a man have religion 
who rarely attends the means of grace, but eagerly 
seizes every opportunity to go to places of amuse- 
ment—aye, and will pay much more for the amusement 
than he gives to the support of God’s cause? Such 
people cannot have in them the spirit of the Master ; 
and it is simple charity to tell them that they are 
none of His.” 

Mr. Warner went from Tunstall to Burslem, a place 
of historic note to Primitive Methodists. He remarks: 
“TI began my labours on the Saturday night in the 
market-place. I found that the people did some- 
thing more than make pots—they empty them after 
being filled by the publican. Two drunken men 
somewhat annoyed us. One was so drunk that he 
was obliged to hold himself by the lamp-post. 
Nevertheless, he often responded to what was said by 
shouting ‘glory,’ and other expressions, which led me 
to think that he was a backslider. He afforded mea 
text, and a good impression was made. We after- 
wards went to the school-room and had a good 
prayer meeting. I preached three times on the 
Sunday, and held two services every day during the 
week. Fifty names were taken of people who pro- 
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fessed to have found salvation. Burslem was the 
birth-place of William Clowes. The friends here 
have secured a good site for a new chapel. It would 
be a good thing if the Connexion would help them to 
build a memorial chapel worthy of the man and his 
Master.” 

The following week Mr. Warner spent at “ Pitts 
Hill” This place also was in the Tunstall Station. 
Here, as in the other two places where he had held 
services, they had a good work. He has certain 

-remarks on their chapel in his journal which are of 
sufficient importance to be given here. He remarks: 
“ The chapel is the best within the radius of a mile: 
a good new chapel with sitting accommodation for 
between five and six hundred hearers, but is spoilt 
by the gallery being too high. There should never 
be more than about 8 feet 6 inches from the floor to 
the underside of the front, with the gallery to a good 
pitch, so as to throw the people as near together as 
possible. The way some galleries are constructed 
makes practically two congrezations, which is by no 
means so favourable to impression. But some might 
say what difference does that make to the Holy 
Spirit? He is not dependent on such trifles as these. 
The Holy Spirit surely works on lines of intelligence, 
and with means.suited to man’s whole nature.” There 
is much more in these remarks than some people may 
see. For what minister does not know that it is 
much more difficult to move a congregation that is a 
considerable distance from him than to move one that 
is near? To have two congregations, as Mr. Warner 
puts it, is not helpful either to preacher or hearer. It 
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would be well if ministers and trustees would consider 
these facts when building chapels. 

When holding services at Kingswood, Mr. Warner 
had again as usual a very good work. His Bible 
readings were well attended and highly appreciated. 
He had some very interesting cases brought to his 
knowledge. Mr. Bick of Steeple Hill told him “ how 
he became a hearer and member with us” :—“A friend, 
a Unitarian, came on a visit to him. This friend 
strolled out, and on passing our chapel and hearing 
that service was being conducted turned into the 
porch to listen. He heard a man engaged in prayer, 
and the way in which he approached his Maker 
through the Mediator, led to a change of his views, and 
also to a change in his relation to God. In abouta 
year after, this friend died in the faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour. But before he died, he related 
this fact to Mr. Bick, and begged him to make his 
religious home with us. This he has done, and is 
now a good member with us. He has just given 
twenty pounds towards a new site for a better chapel.” 
Truly God moves in a mysterious way in the sphere 
of grace as well as in that of providence. 

On February 17, 1878, Mr. Warner once more 
found himself in Newbury, a place where he always 
had pleasure in preaching. He observes :— 

“Our friends have recently built a new ‘church’ 
here, which was opened for divine service about two 
months since. But they do not appear to have had 
much consecration in it. However, God blessed the 
mission, and we had a goodly number converted to 
Him. Amongst them were several intelligent youths, 
who had passed their examinations for the civil service, 
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Over sixty names were taken of those who professed 
to have found salvation during the mission. The 
friends were greatly encouraged, as in this place the 
Church had been fed largely through the Sunday- 
school. Quite a number of members in the Church, 
and some who were doing good service, had come 
from the school; and others who had passed through 
the school had entered the ministry, and were doing 
good work in that sphere. Hence it greatly delighted 
_and encouraged the friends to find other intelligent 
youths converted. One very pleasing and affecting 
incident occurred. Mr. T. W. Turner, son of the 
Rev. Samuel Turner, had charge of the Bible class. 
On the second Sabbath of the mission the youths 
deputed one of their number to say to Mr. Turner 
how very much grieved they all were that they had 
caused him so much trouble and pain, but said ‘it is 
all over now, for we are all converted, and it will be 
a new class. He was right; it was a new class. 
This little incident touched Mr. Turner very deeply, 
and cheered him in his work, and increased his love 
for his class.” 

Mr. Warner now took a week’s rest, having been 
from home seven months—seven months of con- 
tinuous and most exhaustive labours both of body, soul, 
“and spirit. How few men could have borne it! But 
no doubt God supported him in his important work. 
Few can understand what two or three services a day 
mean, and especially the exhausting labours of late 
prayer meetings, held night after night at the close of 
his preaching. Moreover, Mr. Warner did what few 
do in such evangelistic work, for not to speak of his 


much praying, he was a great reader, and also 
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diligently wrote on the subject of the higher Christian 
experience of salvation. The productions of his pen 
appeared in various papers and periodicals, often 
without his name. 

After his short rest, he again devoted himself to 
the work he loved so well with all his wonted zeal. 
He went to South Shields, and laboured there from 
October 13 to the 25th. Here Mr. Warner had to 
make his way in the face of some little difficulties. 
A friend from the station informs us that when Mr. 
Warner first went to South Shields, the ministers and 
people generally had little faith in the doctrine of 
holiness, as taught by Wesley and others. But these 
friends became so deeply impressed by the preaching 
of Mr. Warner, and the power by which it was 
attended, that few after his first visit any longer 
doubted its truth. But perhaps Mr. Warner’s own 
account of his visit will convey the fullest and clearest . 
conception to the mind of the reader of what took 
place. He remarks :— 

“T preached three times on both the Sabbaths 
I was there, and every night during the week, 
besides Bible readings, etc. This was a very 
excellent course of services,in which over a hundred 
people professed to find salvation. In fact, over a 
hundred joined our Church, besides others who joined 
other churches. The best phase of the work done 
was the sanctifying power in the Church—the way 
the subject of heart-purity took hold of leaders and 
preachers. The Rey. and his wife, and also one 
of the other ministers, appeared to be greatly moved 
on the subject. The power of God seemed to carry 
all before it. We had very little trouble to get the 
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people forward for instruction and prayer. Glory to 
God and the Lamb! ” 

In writing a friend just after this visit, he says: 
“T enclose a tract which is little known; the ex- 
perience it narrates is rich and encouraging. I am 
more and more convinced of the necessity and 
power of holiness, and also of the impossibility 
of the Church making any deep and lasting im- 
pression without it. Holiness, manifested in a 
loving, blameless life, must, and will prevail where 
everything else will fail. In some things many 
of the churches can beat us; but God is willing 
to make us as holy as He ever made a man, 
and then nothing can prevent our progress. Let all 
the lovers of holiness constantly look to God to keep 
them right, and to keep them progressing, and the 
cause of truth and righteousness must prosper.” 


CHAPTER IX 
SPECIAL EVANGELISTIC WORK—CONTINUED 


ROTHWELL, in the Leeds Fourth Circuit, was visited 
by Mr. Warner, where he held a week of special 
services. The people needed the Gospel as they had 
always done. Some of the inhabitants did not take 
kindly to the introduction of Methodism. More thana 
hundred years ago, the Wesleyans occupied a cottage, 
converted into a preaching room; but when they 
attempted to build a chapel, three times the walls 
were maliciously thrown down. When the chapel 
was ultimately erected, and service was being con- 
ducted therein, a man, strangely disguised, rode his 
horse into the chapel and made him go round where 
he could, in order to frighten the people. Maybe 
he wanted to make the people believe he was the 
prince of the lower regions, who had come to disturb 
them. But he had not measured his men—they 
stripped him of his disguise, and got him lodged in 
gaol, where he died. Hiswife also died suddenly, about 
the same time, which made a profound impression on 
the minds of many people, as it was regarded as a 
judgment from Heaven. Strange that persons should 
foolishly and wickedly oppose those who are their 


best friends. What would the colliery districts 
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generally of this land have been to-day had it not 
been for the blessing of God upon the labours of the 
Methodists among them? Piety of the highest order 
is to be found in this land; and it will be generally 
found that those who have any pietistic inclinations 
are associated with the Methodists. No other dis- 
senting communion has any place of worship in Roth- 
well; but with two good Methodist chapels and the 
parish church the place is pretty well supplied with 
worshipping accommodation. We have a very neat 
and good chapel, with school and class-rooms, vestries, 
and chapel-keeper’s house, quite a model set of 
premises for such a place. The chapel is seated for 
four hundred persons, but at present that number do 
not avail themselves of the privilege of attending. I 
fear the Church is not as good as the chapel, which 
may arise from the fact that they have not built 
themselves up in accordance with the plan and 
specifications of the Divine Architect. We had 
some profitable services and some souls saved. I 
conducted Bible readings each afternoon at a time 
most convenient for the miners, and these they 
seemed to enjoy. I was much interested in the cases 
of four or five of these hardy sons of toil, who sought 
and found mercy. One evening one of them was 
evidently praying most earnestly, and I thought he 
had found what he sought. As he left the chapel I 
said: “Are you trusting in Christ as your personal 
Saviour?” He replied: “Nay; a’ maun come agen 
an’ try another neet.” However, when he came the 
next night he was happy in God, and most heartily 
rejoicing over a “mate” who found mercy. I hope 
these dear fellows will carry light into the darkness, 
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and will have to rejoice over many of their mates who 
shall join them on the way to the kingdom. 

Nothing delighted Mr. Warner more than to see 
these sons of labour converted to God and walking in 
the way of righteousness. 

The next scene of Mr. Warner’s labours was Oxford. 
He had spent two happy and prosperous years with 
the people here, some fifteen years before. He was 
pleased to find a number of his spiritual children 
walking in faith and love. He was also pleased to 
meet some old friends, who were rejoicing in the 
experience of perfect love. Some, though poor and 
simple-hearted, yet delighted him by their strong 
faith and zeal for God. He greatly rejoiced over 
what they had done and were doing for God. He 
says :— 

“The next two days were spent at Cassington. 
Here I found my old friend, Mary Bushwell, who has 
been a succourer of many, and of myself also. We 
used to preach in her house ; but a chapel has been 
built since I was here, and Mary gave me some in- 
telligence as to how it was secured. She said, ‘ You 
see, I felt about it, and I wondered what would become 
of the cause if I were gone, and I prayed to God to 
open the way fora chapel. One day, when I was at 
work in the field a-cleaning o’ turnips, something 
seemed to say to me, “ Persevere, Mary, and you'll 
have a chapel.”’ There are others, perhaps, besides 
‘Dons’ and ‘Freshmen’ of Oxford University who 
would laugh at the idea of a peasant woman cleaning 
turnips, and thinking and praying about the con- 
tinuance of the Gospel in the village where she resided. 
But the way opened ; the chapel was built. I see 
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Mary is credited with being the largest subscriber, 
and in connection with the opening she saw that ‘all 
the old folks, and the cripples, and the blind’ had a 
free tea ; and were not they and she delighted? We 
had some good services here, and good was done, 
and there is the promise of prosperity. I slept under 
Mary’s roof, and coming down next morning I found 
her with her New Testament. She said, ‘I likes the 
New Testament; you see it is so plain. I can under- 
stand what Paul, and Peter, and John says. It comes 
all over you, and makes you feel like—and then you 
cries, and then you larfs, and then you hollers!’ I 
am reminded of a former visit to Mary’s, and the 
night spent there. Before retiring to rest I read the 
Scriptures and prayed. Mary also followed in prayer, 
and amongst other things, she said, ‘O Lord, I thank 
Thee that I have got a house over my head; I thank 
Thee that I have two beds in it; and, O Lord, I do 
thank Thee that Thy servant is here to sleep on one 
on ’em.’ This was so evidently from the bottom of 
Mary’s heart, that when I got to bed that night, 
I don’t remember that I ‘hollered, but I do re- 
member that I laughed and cried myself to sleep.” 
No wonder! The above is but a typical case of 
hundreds. Some of those simple-hearted people in 
their village homes know more of God and divine 
things than many who in human eyes have been 
much greater people. Some of these “little ones’, 
have shone within the circle of a very limited sphere’ 
but their light was ever bright to those who saw it. 
We can never forget how deeply affected we were 
some forty years ago by the following incident. We 
were visiting the people in a remote village, and 
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amongst the rest called at the house of three dear 
old people, all of whom belonged the Church, Yea, 
more, they belonged to God in the best sense; and 
God “made them to sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus.” We sat by the table, on which was 
one of those large folio Bibles, strongly bound, and 
covered with green cloth, such as are rarely seen in 
these days. We observed that this Bible was very 
much distended. We ventured to open the book and 
found it full of pins. There must have been some 
two or three thousand of pins stuck in. On some 
pages twenty or thirty of them. We said, “Oh, 
what is the meaning of this—all these pins put here?” 
In a moment the three faces were turned towards us, 
and lighted up with such interest and delight as could 
not be described. One of them remarked, “ Oh, if you 
look, sir, you will see there is something very good 
where the pins is; you see, when we reads the Bible 
and we comes across a sweet promise that is made a 
blessing to us, we ‘ pins a pin in, and when the Lord 
says somethin’ that is very good we puts one in, so 
that we can’t forget ’em. You see we should forget 
‘em if we did not ‘pin the pins in, an’, you know, we 
can't afford to forget the promises.” I don’t think 
tiat we “cried,” or. “larit” or“ hollered,” as Mary 
would have said; but we do remember how deeply 
touched and humbled we felt in the presence of God 
and these dear old people. That was an object- 
lesson we never forgot. 

Mr. Warner went to Selby, in Yorkshire, to hold 
services, He informs us that the “ Wesleyans have 
a good chapel, seating over a thousand persons, and 
they are contemplating increased accommodation. 
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They have had a fine work of God in this station, 
and it is worth knowing that it ran along the old 
lines; the Church was first filled, and then that 
affected the world. Dr. and Mrs. Lowrey visited 
this town, and held services for the promotion of 
holiness. These were greatly blessed, and the people 
‘received the Holy Ghost after they believed.’ They 
then began to work, and called to their aid Robinson 
Watson, an earnest and successful evangelist. The 
result is that this year, notwithstanding so many 
decreases around, they have an increase in the 
circuit of two hundred and fifty.” Some of the 
members and officials had long enjoyed the blessing 
of full salvation ; one man the writer had known for 
many years as one of the most saintly of men. We 
remember his having a very remarkable experience 
when a young man residing in Doncaster. Charles 
Ross (for that was his name) went once a week toa 
little village some four or five miles from Doncaster 
to lead a class; it was a cross country road, and 
withal, very lonely and gloomy. On one occasion, 
when going on a footpath over some fields, there 
came to him a large black dog. This dog made 
very much of Mr. Ross, and when they had crossed 
several fields together, and were approaching a stile, 
the dog sprang in the front of Mr. Ross and bounded 
over the stile, and began to growl most angrily. 
When Mr. Ross reached the stile, there were two 
men crouched under the hedge, evidently waiting 
for him; but his friend, the dog, stood between the 
men and him. The dog followed him to the door of 
the house where the class was held, but would not go 
in, but turned away. Mr. Ross never knew whose 
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dog it was, or where it came from; he came the 
same road home after class, but neither saw the dog 
nor the men. He always regarded this as a provi- 
dential interposition. This man loved God with all 
his heart, and trusted Him with all his soul, and God 
looked after him and his interests. This man and 
others of like character were in the Wesleyan Church 
at Selby, and had power with God ; and that answers 
for much. 

“We have a good chapel in Selby, and out of 
debt,’ Mr. Warner says. “We have not a large 
membership, but there are some of rich character. 
Here and in the villages which compose the circuit, 
we have but about 270 members, but they sustain 
two married ministers. I have held a fortnight’s 
services among these people, holding at least two 
services each day. A few souls have professed to 
find pardoning mercy, and we have had some most 
precious influences on believers. It seems quite 
certain that some of these have taken a new 
departure in the right direction; and if any such 
good should come as came out of the baptism 
the Wesleyans received, these services will never 
be forgotten. One thing is certain, the way to 
permanent prosperity is for the Church to get 
‘filled with the Holy Ghost.’” 

Mr. Warner went to Scotland for mission work, 
and had good services, and some good done, but 
not so much as he was wont to see in England. 
He remarks :— 

“Methodism has not made the progress in 
Scotland it has in some other parts of the 
world. Mr, Wesley complained that ‘the Scotch 
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Scotchified his preachers before they Methodised 
the Scotch’ He says in his journal: ‘When Mr. 
Brackenbury preached the old Methodist doctrine, 
one of them said, “You must not preach such 
doctrine here; the doctrine of perfection is not 
calculated for the meridian of Edinburgh.”’ Waiving, 
then, all other hindrances, is it any wonder that the 
work has not prospered here? These ‘canny Scots’ 
were rather careful how they allowed the Father of 
Methodism to play upon their affections. Of one 
congregation he says, ‘I preached to a people, the 
greater part of whom hear much, know everything, 
and feel nothing.’ He was, however, more at home 
in another; and as he saw their various affections 
and passions at play in their faces, he said, ‘I per- 
ceive that the Scots, if you touch but the right key, 
receive as lively impressions as the English’ At 
another place he says, ‘I found this to be a genuine 
Methodist Society ; they are all thoroughly united to 
each other; they love and keep our rules; they long 
and expect to be perfected in love. If they continue 
so to do, they will, and must, increase in numbers as 
well as in grace. There is work for old-fashioned 
Methodism in Scotland, and it never had more need 
of it than now; but the adulterated and accommo- 
dated thing will not take there, and it ought not. 
Let Methodists mind their mission, and lend all 
their energies to spread scriptural holiness, and they 
will, by the blessing of God, succeed in Scotland or 
anywhere. 

“ The citizens of Glasgow are justly proud of their 
city for many reasons; and amongst the rest the 
number and character of their places of worship. 
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They have between two and three hundred, largely of 
the Presbyterian faith and order. Ministers proclaim 
the way of life to all who can be induced to hear; 
and while Glasgow may be no worse comparatively 
than its neighbours, it has a vast number of non- 
worshippers, The ‘Salvation Army, now becoming 
rather notorious, has made an attack upon these, and, 
according to all accounts, has certainly taken some 
captives for Jesus. It was quite shocking to the 
sensibilities of some religious formalists that Booth 
should send his ‘Hallelujah Lasses’ to Glasgow; 
but one of its music-halls, capable of seating between 
1,500 and 2,000 hearers, was secured for a year as 
headquarters, and hence, with their friends and 
supporters, these Amazons sally out, procession the 
neighbourhood, and have at their services on the 
Sabbath crowded the place with the very outcasts of 
the city. I had a night at liberty, and suggested to 
the gentleman with whom I was staying that we 
should go and see what the ‘ Hallelujah Lasses’ were 
doing. No one would know us, and while we were 
not unfriendly critics, we could look dispassionately 
upon the proceedings, and form our own judgment. 
We were scarcely in before I was spotted, and told 
that I must give an address. I had to do it, and, 
looking from that step, what did I see? Why, from 
800 to 1,000 men and women there, on a week night, 
the very class the churches complain they cannot 
reach. There they were, with eyes, and ears, and 
mouths open, ready to hear the message of the Master. 
It was evident, too, that many of them had 


‘Heard the glad sound, and liberty found 
Through the blood of the Lamb,’ 
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“ Almost daily from the commencement, some—and 
some of the worst specimens of sin’s cursed influence 
—are reported to have sought and found mercy. 
I believe no one who has investigated matters can 
doubt this. There are few, I suppose, who would 
attempt to justify all that is done under the ‘colours’ 
of this army; but if drunkards, and harlots, and 
thieves renounce their sins, and, ashamed of their 
former courses, henceforth serve Christ and strive to 
benefit their fellows—if these signs of God’s blessing 
and approval are manifest, religious formalists might 
do a better thing than throw stones at the ‘ Salvation 
Army. There is no doubt but these people are 
attempting a work which needs doing. The pity is 
that it does need doing. Why have not the Christians 
associated with the churches which over-shadow these 
outcasts gone to them in the name and spirit of 
Christ and fetched them to assemblies and to their 
kind? They have been there seething in their corrup- 
tion, but open toadownright earnest attack in the name 
and spirit of King Jesus. These people, supposing 
them to be rescued from the thrall in which they have 
been held, how are they to be built up on our most holy 
faith? Will they find the spiritual aliment necessary 
among those who have been the means of their 
awakening? If introduced into existing churches, 
will they be received with that confidence and 
affection so necessary to the best interests of the 
new-born babe? That good is being done does not, 
in my mind, admit of a question; but how the good 
may be conserved and furthered is a question I 
should like to have satisfactorily answered. The 
churches have no right to complain of Booth and his 
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operations till they do something better, and I 
believe that they have only to seek the baptism of 
love and power in order to do it. They are in the 
midst of the people. Let them tarry at the throne of 
grace till they are baptized with the Holy Ghost, and 
then go among them to work. Oh, that I could in 
some way or other influence them to do this! What 
a joy it would be to any right-minded man—the 
privilege of delivering the message of the Master to 
such a congregation as I have spoken to to-night. 

“T have been much pleased with my visit to Scot- 
land. I have met with a few choice spirits, made 
such by God’s sanctifying grace. There are a few 
in the churches who are hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. Some of these have come considerable 
distances for conversation and instruction on the 
subject of full salvation. I believe I am not libelling 
the ministry of the land when I say that the subject 
of entire sanctification, as understood by Methodists, 
is very little heard of in the Scottish pulpits. When, 
some time since, a man here was brought into the en- 
joyment of this grace, he went to a Methodist chapel, 
expecting to hear something for his edification and 
confirmation, understanding that entire sanctification 
was the distinguishing doctrine of the Methodist 
Church. To his great disappointment, he heard no 
more of it than in his own Church, where it was 
excluded from their creed. He expressed his disap- 
pointment to some of the worshippers, and asked 
them of their relationship to this doctrine. In reply 
it was said, ‘We have it in our creed ; we hear little 
of it from the pulpit ; we see less of it in the lives of 
the people” How many might say the same thing! 
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But ought these things so to be? I met a man in 
Glasgow who has for a number of years held meet- 
ings for the definite purpose of promoting the work 
of holiness. He is a man of considerable force, and 
is evidently doing the work of the Lord. The Lord 
bless him, and all who directly seek the destruction of 
sin, and the restoration of the soul to righteousness 
and true holiness.” 

At Redruth, in Cornwall, Mr. Warner had some 
glorious services. He addressed a mothers’ meeting 
one day, in which a Quaker lady was deeply inter- 
ested. “When I had finished my address,” he 
remarks, “I was about to give out a hymn, but 
before I could do that, they dropped upon their knees, 
and began to pray and cry most piteously. I hardly 
knew how that would comport with Quaker notions, 
but when we were through the service, the good lady 
earnestly took my hand and said, ‘This is a good 
meeting, friend.’ 

“Each work-day at noon I conducted a Bible 
reading on holiness in the Masonic Hall, which was 
well attended by Christians of all denominations. It 
was evidently highly appreciated and greatly blest. 
Many seem to have got light and blessing on the 
subject of Christian holiness, which I trust will bear 
fruit to the Master’s praise. At one of our evening 
meetings, an intelligent local preacher asked at the 
commencement of the prayer meeting to be allowed 
to speak, and he said: ‘The other night, when Mr. 
Warner asked those who needed purity to come 
forward as seekers of this definite good, I could not 
understand it ; but since he has explained the differ- 
ence between purity and maturity, the thing seems 
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plain, and I am come forward as a seeker of that 
definite good” He did seek it, and found it, to 
the joy of his soul, and is now laying himself out for 
God’s service as he had never done. Others, too, 
were moved on the matter, and one, believing his 
tobacco habit and appetite were inconsistent with 
such a state, said he had renounced the one, and God 
had destroyed the other.” 

Mr. Warner was always delighted to see the grace 
of God magnified in the salvation of notorious sinners. 
Sometimes the sinners might shock some refined 
hearers by their prayers, their testimonies, and state- 
ments made as to their past lives. But these never 
affected Mr. Warner when he had reason to believe 
the case was genuine. He went to the “Isle of 
Dogs” for services. Here he found “two plain, 
substantial chapels, and a class of people who need 
our labours, and among them, by the blessing of 
God, we are gathering sheaves for Him. The gospel 
has won some splendid triumphs here. Some of 
these men might pray as did one in another place 
one night. He said: ‘Lord! some o’ these ’ere 
people says as how they was brands plucked from 
the burnin’. Lord! I was a blazin’ tar-barrel, I was ; 
but Thou didst fetch me out, Lord!’ This man, 
who spent his early days among the navvy class, is 
an illustration of what the grace of God can do, 
Like many of that class, he spent a large portion of 
his hard-earned wages in drink. Out of that came 
complaints and quarrels at home, in which the 
‘weaker vessel’ had to go to the wall. Frequently 
the strap which he buckled round his waist was taken 
off and applied more closely to his wife’s shoulders. 
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He had more than one of these; and one day, in 
return for his attentions, his wife cut up one and 
made him a pudding of it. She took it to him to 
his work for his dinner, but did not stop to see how 
he enjoyed it. When they next met he gave her a 
taste of the strap he was wearing ; but this did not 
cure her of strap cooking. She had all the persever- 
ing pluck of her sex, and cut up the next strap she 
could lay her hands on, and made him another 
pudding. But the strapping business ended, and 
then she made puddings of beef-steaks instead of 
beef’s hide. Jim signed the pledge and became con- 
verted, and then the wife-beating and other sins were 
given up. He is now a good member of the Church, 
and is doing good work for God. There is happiness 
at home now; but it might be said of this as in 
another case. A man was relating his experience 
in a Love-feast, and said: ‘Before I got converted 
there was not much peace at our house; my wife 
knows that I was a tartar. Wife replied: ‘Ah! 
thou wert, lad ; the cream-o’-tartar.’” Such instances 
of the saving power of grace always delighted Mr. 
Warner, and going about as he did he met with 
many such cases. 

He went again to South Shields for a fortnight’s 
services, and had some glorious meetings. Numbers 
were converted, and others sanctified. In the band 
meeting he heard some of the most interesting and 
clear witnesses to the saving and sanctifying grace of 
God he had ever heard. Some also spoke of God’s 
gracious dealings with them in other ways. The last 
testimony was given by an old man who had been a 
member fifty-seven years. He spoke intelligently of 
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God’s keeping power as experienced for over half a 
century. He belonged to the mining class, and had 
had his trials; he had brought up a family of eleven 
children, and remembered a trial to his faith in the 
long strike of 1844. One night his children, crying for 
bread when he had none to give them, with the wail 
of hunger on their tongues, fell on sleep. This affected 
him sorely, and his wife worse. When all others had 
retired, he wrestled into the night, till he felt he had 
prevailed. He went to comfort his wife with “ Hinney, 
the Lord has heard, and we shall have help.” He 
was glad to find her content, and he waited for the 
fulfilment of the promise. About midnight all came 
that they needed, and they had not wanted since. 
Many such trials and triumphs of faith have been 
experienced by some of God’s poor. We remember 
a case somewhat similar to the above. A very good, 
but poor woman was left a widow with a family of 
small children. She had often been in difficulties 
to find them bread. Through hard work and much 
worry her health had begun to decline. Things 
seemed as though they were coming toa crisis. She 
had starved herself for her children, and they had 
eaten the last particle of food she could get them. 
That night she had to put them supperless to bed; 
and as they cried begging for bread she felt as if she 
should lose her reason. When her children cried 
themselves to sleep, she went to her God and 
wrestled with Him nearly the whole of the night. 
She put her hand on the divine promise that “ He 
would bea Father to the fatherless and a Husband 
of the widow ;” and she got the assurance that God 
had heard her prayer. About five or six o’clock in 
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the morning, although it was mid-winter, there came 
a knock at her door. She opened the door, and 
there stood a servant from a farm-house with a large 
basket full of provisions. The farmer’s wife had been 
in deep distress all night about this widow and her 
children, and did not know why. God in this case, 
as in thousands of others, had wrought deliverance. 
This poor widow and her children never lacked 
anything after. Holiness helps people to pray the 
prayer that prevails. 

Mr. Warner now went to Beverley, in the Hull first 
station, to hold a fortnight’s mission. He remarks: 
“T commenced a fortnight’s mission on October 31, 
and found a people prepared of the Lord. It was a 
treat to find a bit of life to begin with, as frequently 
it is a thing to be solved as to whether the people are 
dead or alive. Our American brethren were made a 
great blessing in Hull, and the influence reached here. 
Brother Fell, the resident minister, got wondrously 
blest at their services, and now wonders how he dared 
to preach at all before, seeing, as he now does, how 
greatly he needed the inward anointing so necessary 
as an equipment for the work of the ministry. 
Brother ——, too, the superintendent, got greatly 
anointed, and has since commenced a regular course 
of lectures on holiness. These were determined upon 
before the American brethren came, but they will be 
none the less effectual through being delivered sub- 
sequent to their visit. This brother was brought into 
the enjoyment of the grace of full salvation at an 
early period in his ministry, but, like some others, for 
the want of proper instruction, he did not hold on as 
he otherwise might. However, he seems to be well 
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established and fairly on the way now, and is able to 
instruct others ; the thing seems to have taken well in 
Hull, and our friends have daily meetings on this 
specific subject. Brother ——’s lectures here on 
holiness had moved the people, brought a number 
into its enjoyment, and some sinners had found mercy. 
He was surprised at the close of his first lecture to 
find sinners coming forward to seek mercy among 
others who were seeking holiness of heart. John 
Wesley said that where this subject of holiness was 
pressed upon believers, the work of God in all its 
branches would go forward; and facts prove this. 
One night here, when I showed that perfect peace was 
the privilege of all believers, fourteen adults came 
forward and sought and found mercy. 

‘On the first Sabbath we had three good services. 
At the one for young people, in the afternoon, we had 
a number of them forward for pardon, and about half 
a score adults professed to find the same blessing in 
the evening. Through the week we had penitents 
forward every night, ranging in number from seven 
to seventeen at a service. The Bible readings in the 
afternoon were times of refreshing and of establish- 
ment in the faith, and the nightly processions were 
glorious. In these songs the people were made to 
understand that ‘ Nothing but the blood’ could pos- 
sibly wash away their sin; and ‘ Are you washed in 
the blood of the Lamb?’ was a question sung home, 
while the old Primitive call to surrender, ‘Turn to the 
Lord and seek salvation, was not forgotten. These 
songs and addresses were not without their influence, 
and we shall not know till the judgment their effect 
for good. 
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“Saturday night brought us to the fellowship 
meeting, where many seemed full to the overflow and 
anxious to testify of God’s great salvation. The 
resident minister spoke of a ‘sweetness of fellowship’ 
which he had enjoyed with God during the last six 
weeks, of which in his former life he had known com- 
paratively nothing. Then another said he believed 
he had grown more the last six weeks than he had in 
six years before. God had previously justified him 
freely, but had not sanctified him wholly. In his 
former state he was saved from outward sin, and 
from drink and tobacco, and all such things; but not 
till he heard the American evangelists did he come 
into the enjoyment of full salvation. Now God was 
keeping him in perfect peace. Another spoke of 
being connected with the Church for fifty-four years, 
but said he was conscious of an inward change under 
the labours of the American brethren. He felt he 
was now delivered from the principle of sin, and was 
conscious of a more intimate fellowship with God. 
Then a man gave testimony that he was saved this 
week, and his wife said she was saved at the same 
time. One gave his experience in that appropriate 
verse— 


“Tis done, Thou dost this moment save, 
With full salvation bless ; 
Redemption through the blood I have, 
And spotless love and peace.’ 


Several spoke of blessing through Brother ——’s 
lectures, and how the evil risings had been unknown 
since they fully surrendered themselves to God. One 
said he seemed to have been asleep the greater part 
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of his Christian life, but found now that full salvation 
helped him in everything. One had had an applica- 
tion of the promise, ‘ Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, etc., which was sweet as honey,’ and now 
all inclination to sin was gone. One had been saved 
a week, and it had been a most happy one; he had 
been specially blest three times a day in his chamber, 
and also blest while at his daily toil. Another got 
fully saved last Wednesday night ; while another had 
been three years justified and three weeks purified, 
and he was now going in for usefulness. Holiness 
evidently means usefulness, and if this church will go 
forward perfecting holiness in the fear of God, there 
is a great field of usefulness before it. 

“The second week was in every sense an improve- 
ment on the first, the meetings increasing in attend- 
ance and holy influence to the close. On the last 
evening twenty-four adults professed to obtain 
pardoning mercy. During the fortnight one hundred 
and forty gave their names as having obtained 
salvation, and among them a very large proportion 
are men—a great number of them fine young men, 
who should be of great service in the army of the 
Lord. The number of those who obtained clean 
hearts was not taken, but a great number were so 
blest. Brother Fell was at liberty to attend and 
assist in the services, and right heartily did he and 
the friends throw themselves into the work. Provision 
is made for four new classes, so that the converts may 
have the special instruction and counsel they will so 
much need at the commencement of their Christian 
life ; and special services will be continued, that those 
still in sin may be brought to the Saviour. Our 
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friends have a good site in another part of the town 
for a new chapel; and they must soon arise and build, 
or they will not be able to make the best use of what 
they have, much less to go forward conquering and to 
conquer. These services were certainly among the 
most mighty and fruitful of any I have attended in 
my militant career, and I shall not want to go to the 
heaven of heavens for a long while yet if the good 
Lord will keep me in such a heaven as I enjoyed at 
Beverley.” 

“The gracious revival with which we have been 
visited here is still spreading. We record to the 
glory of God some additional particulars respecting 
it. Since the Rev. G. Warner’s visit, upwards of sixty 
have been added to the list of converts. These, 
together with about thirty prior to Mr. Warner’s 
successful campaign, make the total of adult con- 
verts 230, while in the Sunday-school we have con- 
siderably more than 100 scholars who give pleasing 
evidence of a true renewal of heart. For the blessing 
of heart-purity not fewer than 300 have come for- 
ward, among whom are a considerable number of 
recent converts. These profess to have been con- 
sciously wholly sanctified to God. Such is a simple 
record of the numerical results of this glorious revival. 
But the gracious influence that attended these success- 
ful services cannot be tabulated. Those who have 
been permitted to participate in those services, and 
those alone, can understand this, and to such the 
manifestation of God’s power and grace as seen in 
the sanctification of believers, and in the conversion 
of some of the vilest sinners, will linger as sweet in- 
cense upon the soul for years to come. Prior to this 
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visitation, the Church was low in religion, painfully 
low. With a membership of 300, probably not more 
than 150 attended class at all, except on very rare 
occasions. The fact was, as is always the case where 
a church is for any length of time without the revival 
spirit, many of the members had lost their spiritual 
life, and religion had become to them a dead formality. 
The inevitable consequences followed—namely, luke- 
warmness, conformity to the world, the absence of 
true purity, and the charity that suffereth long and is 
kind, that thinketh no evil, etc. 

“The revival began, as every true revival must 
begin, in the Church. The ministers realised perfect 
Jove and sought the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and 
began at once to preach holiness as a distinct bless- 
ing as believed by the Methodist Churches. Notably, 
the superintendent, the Rev. ——, who commenced a 
series of lectures on holiness. The response of many 
of the best members of the church was prompt and 
full. They surrendered themselves fully to God, 
laying all they had in the world upon the altar; and 
as their hand of faith grasped the promise, scores of 
them felt 


‘Refining fire go through their heart, 
Illuminate my soul !? 


and they knew as a fact that God did 


‘Scatter His life through every part 
And sanctify the whole.’ 


Of this they were distinctly conscious. And in this 
glorious light they still live, and their anointing is 
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manifest to all who come in contact with them. Many 
of the sisters have turned missionaries, and in an 
unostentatious but earnest way are trying to lead 
their neighbours to the Saviour. One notable feature 
in the case of the drethren who have received the 
second blessing is, that most of them, and so far as 
the writer is aware, all of them, have voluntarily given 
up tobacco, and some of them express themselves as 
distressed at the recollection of the fact that they 
have expended more shz/dzngs on this indulgence than 
they have given pence to the support of God’s cause. 
“With the infusion of new life into the Church, the 
converting work began, and now for weeks at almost 
every service the cry of the penitent and the song of 
the saved have been heard. And still the holy leaven 
spreads, glory to God! A most interesting service 
for gathering the converts into Church-fellowship was 
held on Wednesday evening, November 24. A free 
tea was generously provided by a few friends, to 
which all the converts and members were invited, 
and the success of the gathering exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of its promoters. The after-meeting, 
however, was the great centre of interest. Brief 
addresses were given by the circuit ministers ; after 
which the ‘roll call’ of the new converts was read 
over, the great majority of whom were present and 
responded to their names. The class-leaders sat in 
front of the communion rail, and the members re- 
legated to the different classes according to their 
choice. The result of the ‘roll call’ was substan- 
tially the following: About 150 joined the church 
here, from 20 to 30 will join other churches in the 
town, a dozen or more were visitors from other places, 
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and the remainder were not present—many of them, 
however, for reasons over which they had no control. 
The service was one that will long be remembered by 
all who took part in it. To God’s great name be all 
the praise! We give publicity to this marvellous 
work of grace with the hope of encouraging and 
stimulating our fellow-labourers in other parts of our 
beloved Zion. God grant that everywhere the revival 
fire may spread, and prevail, and abide.—B. FELL.” 


We have ventured to give the above somewhat 
long extract, because of the instruction and help it 
affords. Nothing could be more manifest than that 
this wonderful work of grace in the conversion of 
sinners was the result of the Church herself becoming 
wholly sanctified to God. And the sanctification of 
the Church was largely the result of the ministers 
and leading officials becoming sanctified, and preach- 
ing and teaching the doctrine, and living the life of 
holiness. The close and necessary relation of a 
sanctified Church to the universal prosperity of the 
Church, had long been a truth held and taught by Mr. 
Warner ; as it has been by all successful workers in 
the Church. Hence, in all cases where men have 
been made specially useful in bringing men to Christ, 
they have laboured first to bring the Church into a 
closer relation and fellowship with God. 

Mr. Warner went to Lincoln, and had, as usual, a 
number of sinners brought to God, as well as 
believers wholly sanctified to God. Here, as else- 
where, he manifests the same masculine common- 
sense in his work, which was such a distinguishing 
characteristic of him. He remarks: “I find it a 
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good plan to get those who know they are below 
what provision of grace makes possible to them to 
cease to think of doctrinal difficulties and the wrangle 
of theologians about terminologies, and seek what 
God means by a clean heart. There is some truth in 
the saying of a friend, that ‘many are making a 
block of their heads to keep God’s sanctifying grace 
out of their hearts.’ It should be remembered that 
persons do not enter into the enjoyment of full 
salvation as critics, philosophers, logicians, or 
theologians, but as /ittle children. 

“ A minister was in this country some time ago from 
Holland, and attended meetings where the blessing 
of full salvation was shown to be the privilege of all 
believers. He had not before seen it in the Word of 
God as it appeared to shine forth in the exceeding 
great and precious promises; but his hunger and 
thirst for it grew into a passion. He retired into 
privacy, and said that, in spreading these promises 
before God, putting Him in mind of them, and, using 
the pronoun as is customary in his country, he said; 
‘O Lord God, I do not know what you mean by 
these promises; but you know what you mean by 
them, and I want you to fulfil them to me as you 
understand them.’ In this way he continued to 
plead them before God till, as he related the fact 
next morning, God lifted him into a life he had not 
thought possible on this side heaven! He became 
a flame of fire in the service of God, doing wonders 
for Christ. Now as wayfaring men, though fools, 
are to come into this way and be preserved in it, 
surely it is not so difficult of attainment as unbelief 
would make it appear to be. The fact is that when 
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‘ My heart-strings groan with deep complaint, 
My flesh lies panting, Lord, for Thee ; 
And every limb, and every joint, 
Stretches for perfect purity,’ 


it is not far to the kingdom of heart-purity and 
perfect love. Suppose all who are earnestly longing 
for full conformity to Gospel law should take some 
such promises as Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27, and forgetting, 
if they can, all theological differences and difficulties, 
plead in faith that God would give them what He 
means by that. Who dares to say that He would 
not fulfil His promise ?” 

Yes, let anyone take the course here recommended 
by Mr. Warner, and they would certainly find this 
blessing of holiness. 

Mr. Warner always had a special interest and plea- 
sure in contemplating and illustrating the work of the 
fathers of the Connexion. Hence to meetwith persons 
who could give him information relating to their per- 
sons or work, or to visit any place where the fathers 
had resided or toiled, and to acquaint himself with 
any traditions that still linger there, afforded him the 
greatest delight. 

He went to hold a mission at Northwich, and he 
at once reminds us that Primitive Methodistically, 
Northwich Circuit stands associated with some of the 
facts connected with the early history of the Con- 
nexion. “Delamere Forest, where James Crawfoot 
once lived, is within its bounds, and a few of us 
went out one day and found the spot on which his 
cottage stood. Here we sang 


‘Refining fire go through my heart,’ etc., 
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and realised that Heaven was open to our prayers as 
we pleaded for the power which made our fathers 
mighty. At present there are but few dwellings 
within sight, but here in Crawfoot’s day holiness 
meetings of great power were regularly held ; and such 
conferences between ‘Old James,’ Hugh Bourne and 
William Clowes, took place here as have told mightily 
for good upon the destiny of thousands. We hold a 
chapel in this neighbourhood, built in 1819, and we 
have a few friends true as steel to God and the Con- 
nexion. A considerable breadth of forest is now 
under cultivation. The Government here cleared 
about 2,000 acres, erected farm-houses, cottages, and 
farm buildings of first-rate character, and let it out in 
three farms. Knutsford is also on the Northwich plan, 
but the cause here is but feeble. Hugh Bourne says 
that the first camp meeting was commenced by two 
holy men from Knutsford. One of them was a 
lawyer, who had been converted under the ministry 
of Lorenzo Dow. After his conversion, his con- 
science protested against his continuance in his pro- 
fession; so, like an honest man, he abandoned it, 
and began pleading the cause of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We have a good chapel in a good situation 
in Northwich, seated for about 600, and we have very 
good school premises adjoining. There were some 
signs of good previous to my visit. The friends had 
made the services well known, and had visited some 
of the lowest parts of the town with bills of invitation 
and temperance literature. The principles of total 
abstinence need to be practically applied here in many 
cases. The Church officers and members entered 
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heartily into the work of the Lord, and He graciously 
vouchsafed His blessing. 

“On the first Sabbath we had a great breaking 
down in the Sabbath-school, and about fifty pro- 
fessed to obtain mercy. Among them were a 
number of young men and women of considerable - 
promise; about half a score of adults were added 
to their number at the evening service, and the work 
so auspiciously begun moved on with power. We 
had very good gatherings each afternoon for the 
reading and exposition of the Scriptures on the 
subject of holiness. Crowds came each night to the 
service ; scores came forward and sought purity of 
heart and power for service, and no day passed but 
some professed to find special good. On the 
Saturday evening of the first week we had a band 
meeting, where many gave praise to God for good 
received, and rejoiced in anticipation of the higher 
life they would live through the lifting they had 
received. One said he felt at the beginning of the 
week something like the woman of Samaria—the 
preacher seemed to tell him all things that ever he 
did, and of the selfishness and self-seeking which 
worked within. He was quite ashamed of himself, 
but would get rid of the evil at all costs. Another 
seemed to be in the condition of the man touched by 
the Saviour. He could see men as trees walking. 
Christ had touched him again, and now he saw 
things in another light altogether. Another felt that 
he was swept clean, while one was in the stream, 
and the cleansing element was all round. One 
thanked God for a clean heart, and another first felt 
the cleansing touch on Tuesday night. While one 
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said God had cleansed him from all sin, another said 
he felt whiter than snow. Another had got a clean 
washing and a new life this week, while another had 
received a great blessing and desired to be kept 
meet for the Master’s use. One had accepted Christ for 
full salvation, and another had been so blest that 
when he got home his children found it out. A 
number pledged themselves to hold a weekly meeting 
for testimony and for the promotion of holiness ; and 
the meeting ended in some being blest with pardon and 
others with purity. On the second Sabbath we had 
young and old coming to the Saviour; and the 
second week was very much like the first. The 
friends processioned the streets each evening, in 
which work they showed great proficiency. Alto- 
gether, the secretary received the names of 200 
persons who professed to find pardoning mercy. A 
number of these are children, and others are of all 
ages up to hoary hairs. The former will have great 
advantage over the latter, if they will but give their 
whole lifetime to God. Special classes are formed 
for their benefit, and the friends may well be 
encouraged by a fact which was related in the 
chapel by a local preacher from a neighbouring 
town. He said that in a revival which commenced 
in their Sabbath-school, and swept a crowd of boys 
into the kingdom of grace, fourteen of them became 
local preachers; and he was one of them. All the 
churches in the town will receive benefit from this 
move, either in quickened members or in additions to 
their number. 

“ A score or more of smokers have been induced to 
abandon the pipe, and it is hoped they will not 
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go back to it. They most likely will, unless they get 
the Lord to kill the tobacco appetite. A few of them 
testify that He has done this already, and they never 
need again be brought under its enslaving power. 
A word or two was said to them in connection with 
the body being wholly sanctified, on the inconsistency 
of the ‘temple of the Holy Ghost’ being polluted 
and injured by such a poison, and of the professed 
free man of the Lord Jesus Christ being in bondage 
to the lust for tobacco ; and the Lord applied the 
Word with power. In all cases where there has been 
awakened thought and action on the subject of 
holiness, it seems the pipe has had to fly before it— 
pretty conclusive evidence of God’s opposition to the 
whole spirit of nicotine. An office-bearer on this 
station who, years ago, was brought to God, had 
previously been under the power of the drink and 
tobacco habit, and in debt in consequence. At once 
there arose the desire to ‘owe no man anything,’ and 
he earnestly prayed to God to help him into that 
position. He says that while he was on his knees, 
God pointed to these habits and told him to help 
himself. He saw what was meant. He has not 
touched drink or tobacco since, and is now perhaps 
the wealthiest man on the station. Our friends have 
a heavy debt on the chapel at Northwich, and I was 
looking round for someone who would challenge 
them with the offer of 4100 on the condition that 
they would raise two or three hundred more for its 
reduction, but I could not find one on the spot. I 
told the friends this, and remarked that perhaps 
God did not want me to find one—He might want 
them to help themselves—that the tobacco money of 
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the twenty who had given it up would reduce the 
debt £50 a year if so applied, and if twenty others 
would' give a like sum, it might suffer an annual 
decrease of £100. I very much hope the society in 
this salt town will ‘have salt in themselves, and peace 
one with another, and whether as preserving the 
community from putrefaction or by increased fruitful- 
ness unto God, they will be made mightily effective 
by His presence and power.” 

The spiritual results of such services as those 
described above cannot be fully known in this world. 
The influence continues in many cases to this day. 
Much good was done in other ways than preaching. 
Mr. Warner visited many cases with good results in 
connection with his missions, and distributed holi- 
ness and temperance literature broadcast wherever 
he went. The holiness literature did immense good 
—hundreds being helped into the light of full salva- 
tion, and others helped who were already in the 
experience of the blessing. Mr. Warner knew that 
when his services were ended and he passed on to 
another place, there was danger of the teaching being 
forgotten ; but if he left a booklet or something of 
the kind behind him, it was there to preach when he 
had gone. 

He continued his arduous labours—his zeal for 
God increasing, if that were possible; for the state of 
the unconverted alarmed him, and the apathy of the 
Church greatly affected him, and the blessing of God 
upon his labours increased the flame of love and zeal 
to white heat. He went into Scotland again. Speak- 
ing of the friends where he was labouring, he says: 


“They seem to be well trained for mission work, and, 
O 
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work-day or Sabbath, expect a service in the streets 
before the one in the hall. I asked a brother if they 
had any marked cases of reformation among those 
who were now members. He replied, ‘Well, that 
man is an ex-publican.’ ‘Did he retire from busi- 
ness?’ ‘No, he was too bad for it, and his license 
was withheld’ ‘Then, I remarked, ‘you need say 
no more, for ifa man is too bad to be a publican, he 
needs something more than reformation.’ When this 
man was under conviction of sin, he one night accom- 
panied one of the local preachers on his way home, 
who pushed matters to a point in the name of 
the Lord, and the penitent sinner refused to go 
farther till he knew he was saved. It was pouring 
with rain, but they knelt by the roadside, and there 
he found pardon. He marked the tree opposite, and 
occasionally visits his birthplace, and goes over the 
terms of the covenant. Persecution awaited him at 
home, for the partner of his life was not an heir of 
the grace of life. However, she soon succumbed to 
saving grace and power, and now five of the family 
give evidence of personal salvation. Another man, 
an Irishman, is among the number of the saved. He 
was a backslider, but a daughter came to the services 
and got saved; then two other sisters and a brother 
became the subjects of saving grace; then the father, 
and he went home and got his sick wife saved, and 
brought her experience as well as his own to the 
Love-feast. This looks very much like Old Primitive 
Methodism.” 

Such trophies of Divine grace always delighted Mr. 
Warner, and he never wearied of speaking of them. 
He was never fastidious, but liked to see sincerity and 
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naturalness in all. When in Scotland on one occa- 
sion, they had a glorious work of grace. “One old 
man, a Welshman, danced for very gladness of heart. 
I asked him why he did not keep on the ground, and 
keep quiet. He said, ‘I cannot, sir; I am so happy!’ 
I said, ‘Jump away, then” Many others were equally 
glad who did not make the same demonstrations, and 
over a score of most interesting young people found 
the gladness which comes of sins forgiven. These 
were most regular in the week’s services, and ren- 
dered considerable aid in the processions which we 
had every night. We had a good congregation at 
night, and a fine service, when half a score adults 
professed to find pardoning mercy. There was a 
dash and glow and fire in the meeting which was 
rather unusual; and as we concluded, an old man 
said, ‘Then Primitive Methodism is not quite 
stamped out yet.’ I wanted to know who said it 
was. The world is hardly prepared for such a 
calamity at present, and there is life in the old 
Church yet. One must confess that in some of its 
representatives it has been in a fainting fit, or in the 
first stages of consumption, or something of that sort. 
The fact is, they got into bad company, and it did 
them no good. ‘ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners, and they tried to ape other folk. I am 
not sure that some in Scotland have not aped 
Presbyterians, or somebody else. Aping is always 
monkeyish, and Primitive Methodist apes become 
the most ridiculous monkeys of all the monkey 
tribes living. If we try to be like other folk, and 
do without class meetings and family prayer, and 
get more love for entertainments and theatres than 
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for the fellowship meeting and the revival service, 
no wonder that some are weak and faint, and that 
some sleep. Wherever among us, by the sanctifying 
grace, the soul is toned up to spiritual health and 
robustness, there Primitive Methodism shows itself 
in its old vitality and soul-saving glory ; and it is 
time all our friends knew this, and acted upon her 
Strange things sometimes are done in the name of 
religion, and especially by the blind guides ; things 
that we could hardly credit if they were not well 
authenticated. Mr. Warner went to Scunthorpe, in 
the Winterton station, for services, and there ‘he 
met with what pained him very much. He remarks: 
“We have a very decent place of worship at Scun- 
thorpe, and another good chapel in another part of 
the parish—not exactly in the parish either, but just 
outside. Religious bigotry would not let us have a 
bit of land, on no consideration, where we should 
have preferred it; so we had to go on the other 
side of the hedge, where more liberal opinions pre- 
yailed. One would scarcely think that such things 
obtained, but they do, and others equally strange, in 
the diocese of my Lord Lincoln. And this is not 
the only region either. I found in this neighbour- 
hood a woman who got converted when a girl, ina 
country village, in one of my stations, in a distant 
part of the country. She never knew her mother, 
was nearly blind, but managed to wait upon her 
father. When saved, her father was advised by 
religious bigots to turn her out of doors unless she 
would c:ase to attend the Methodist Chapel. He 
said he had turned one child out of doors, and had 
regretted it ever since, and should do no more work 
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of that sort. He died shortly after, and there was 
hope in his death, although it was clouded with 
regrets on account of his conduct to his banished 
one. The only home this poor girl could then find 
was with a widowed sister, who soon received a visit 
from these bigots, who sympathised with her, especi- 
ally as she now had her sister thrown upon her. 
They knew her sister required assistance, but they 
could not render it so long as she had any connec- 
tion with those Methodists, and they suggested turn- 
ing her out of doors as one means of bringing her 
back to ‘Mother Church. The widow told them 
that so long as she had anything to eat, her sister 
should share it. God's providence has been her 
inheritance, and so she has never lacked; she has 
held on her way; held her connection with the 
Methodists ; works heartily in the interests of the 
Church, and bids fair to be a life-member.” 

“Church” is before Christianity with these bigots. 
These men are supposed to have been specially 
educated and fitted to teach the people how to 
exemplify the spirit and conduct of Christ; and 
yet in their own spirit and conduct they are as 
diametrically contrary to Christ as it is possible to 
be. How could men be more inhuman than were 
these so-called religious teachers towards this poor 
girl? These are the real “enemies to the Cross 
of Christ.” 

What a perfect contrast between the above and 
the teaching and conduct of the Wesleys! Aye, and 
Bourne and others after them! Wesley declared that 
God had raised up the Methodists to “spread 
scriptural holiness through the land,” and he shows 
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how He did it. Wesley asks the question, “ What 
was the rise of Methodism?” in the Conference of 
176s, and answers, “In 1729, my brother and I read 
the Bible; saw inward and outward holiness therein ; 
followed after it, and incited others so to do. In 
1737, we saw this holiness comes by faith. In 1738, 
we saw we must be justified before we are sanctified. 
But still holiness was our point—inward and outward 
holiness. God then thrust us out to raise up a holy 
people.” Thus God and holiness were first and the 
last with Wesley—in fact everything. The Wesleys 
lived for that. The Church was nothing to Wesley 
without holiness; the Church was everything to 
those inhuman bigots noticed above. Where holi- 
ness is, such bigotry and inhumanity are impossible. 
Bourne was on the lines of the Wesleys. He says in 
his own way, “Sanctification is a heavenly doctrine 
of Primitive Methodism. When our Connexion was 
in its infancy, we were diligent to establish this 
doctrine. We carried it in all and through all. In- 
deed, the welfare of the community depended upon 
it. When this doctrine was preached, the work of 
God rose; but when it was not preached the work 
declined.” This is Wesley’s experience over again. 
Mr. Warner says in reference to his own work, “ This 
subject was kept in view in all our services, and I 
held three on each Sabbath, a sermon each week 
night, a Scripture exposition each afternoon, and I 
don’t know how many addresses in the market-place, 
at street corners, and in processions. Twice I went 
and gave an address to the men during their dinner 
hour. The services were of an effective character, 
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and increased in interest to the end; some said the 
last was the best.” 

Mr. Warner found much to cheer him in his work, 
and especially in going back to places where he had 
held missions, and found the fruit of such services 
still remaining. He went into the Hadnall Circuit 
for a week’s services, and on going to the Sunday 
morning prayer meeting, he says, “J found a few 
there with whom I had become acquainted on a 
former visit. One old man _ said, protesting to 
another man: ‘This man was serving the devil till 
you came last time, when he changed masters. And 
you told me to look after him, and here he is; he 
has done pretty well.” The old man seemed a little 
relieved when he had given an account of his 
stewardship. This dear old brother has been on the 
plan fifty-three years, and can yet walk twenty miles 
on a Sabbath to preach the Word of Life, and, as he 
said, ‘ without grumbling—the young ’uns do enough 
of grumbling’ He said, ‘I once could do thirty 
miles a day; but Iam not so young now as I once 
was.’ 

“ Another man said ‘he was much the better for 
my advice at my last visit.’ ‘Well, what advice was 
that?’ ‘Why, you told me to go to my knees and 
throw my pipe away. ‘And you did so?’ ‘Yes,’ 
‘Has the appetite for tobacco bothered you since?’ 
‘Not for a minute.” ‘Then you are sweeter in your 
breath, better in your health, and happier in your 
soul.” ‘There is no doubt about that, sir,’ This is 
the proper way to deal with unnatural habits and 
appetites. Renounce the habit, and call on God to 
destroy the appetite. A man told me some time 
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ago that he tried to make a bargain with the Lord in 
the matter—he would give up smoking if God would 
take away the appetite, but kept on smoking, waiting 
for God to kill the appetite. Of course, the appetite 
continued to grow stronger. But when he gave up 
the habit and called on God to destroy the appetite. 
He did so, and the man was free. There need be 
no trouble when the appetite is taken away ; just as 
God and His Church have not much trouble to keep 
people right when all dispositions and tendencies to 
sin are taken away. It is there persons need saving, 
back of their overt acts, down in their dispositions, 
which give actions their true character in the eyes 
of God, and men want saving there. ‘Cleansed 
from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, ‘escaping the 
corruptions of the world through lust, and becoming 
‘partakers of the Divine nature,—thus restored to 
righteousness and true holiness, God’s Church shall 
go forth, being strengthened by the Spirit’s might, 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.” 

Thank God some of “the good old times” have 
gone never to return. For certainly, if some in these 
times of religious liberty and comfort in worship had 
to pass through what some of our fathers and mothers 
were called to pass through, I fear we should not take 
to the change very well. Mr. Warner remarks, “I 
was fetched over hill and dale to Forton Heath, and 
rode behind an old pony, which had been presented 
to the old sire who was to be my host during my stay. 
This old brother and his wife, who have pulled steadily 
together in the yoke for a long time, are characters in 
their way, and have seen some conflict and conquest, 
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but find their best days among their last. Belonging 
to the peasant class, they were considered fortunate 
when, about thirty years ago, they obtained a rude 
cottage and about three acres of land at a yearly 
rental of £5. It consisted of a large garden, and the 
remainder in grass land, about sufficient for the keep 
of acow. They had held it ever since under the Earl 
of Powis, and without any alteration in the rent. Cir- 
cumstances were very strait for some time, and the 
old dame says, ‘We had to bite narrow. There were 
nine of us to live, and my man did na get but eight 
shillin’ a week, and it took it all but threepence to 
buy us flour.’ ‘ But you had this place?’ ‘ Well, so 
we had ; but we were down, and the world’s way is, 
et them that’s down keep down. We couldna’ then 
buy a cow to do us any good; the cow we could buy 
didna’ make us more than two pounds and a half of 
butter a week, but the cow we ha’ got now makes us 
ten pounds a week in summer. I had then to turn 
into the field to turnip cleaning, stone picking, or 
anything I could get to do. I remember once when I 
went to pay the rent,’ continued the good old soul, ‘it 
took every penny we had got in the world, and I put 
the last bit of flour into the oven before I started. 
My man was down with rheumatic fever, and I said, 
“J am taking our last penny, and have put the last 
bit of flour into the oven, and don’t know where the 
next is to come from.”’ On her way she found a 
bloater, and in another place a penny. These she 
brought back in triumph, believing God intended 
them to live on. Let no one smile at her credulity, 
for, whatever they may think, she believed them sent 
of God as certainly as the fish brought the penny to 
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Peter. The family grew up. There are nine sons 
and daughters now living ; two sons now living in 
the neighbourhood are local preachers. One of them 
has a plot of land a little larger than his father’s, and 
so between them they needed a donkey for marketing 
and other purposes. Neddy was a great favourite 
with mother, and many a jog they had together. But 
a gentleman made them a present of this pony, and 
so the donkey had to give place to him; so I got my 
ride behind him instead of behind the ass, ‘The 
family are all away; they got out into good situations 
pretty early—they are all doing pretty well; they 
were all pretty, and never gave us much trouble. 
Now we can accommodate the preachers better than 
we once could. I shouldna’ like to give ’em up now, 
an’ I’m sure my husband wouldna’.’ And so she 
talked on and said: ‘Let them that grumbles at 
these times come through what I have, and then they’ll 
know something about bad times. Oh, yes, I have 
been pretty low sometimes, and so has my man; but 
somehow we never were both down at once—at least, 
never seemed to be. When one seemed down, t’other 
helped up, and so we have come along.’ The old 
sire works for a farmer hard by, and his dame looks 
after their cow, the pigs, and poultry at home, and no 
times seem so good as these. I have known pretty 
well the life of the English peasantry for the third of 
a century, and of all characters from whom to learn 
lessons of faith and hope this is the class. 

“Our friends introduced preaching into this neigh- 
bourhood a little over twenty years ago, preaching 
both in the open air and in cottages. Souls were 
saved under their ministry; but soon there came an 
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purpose, and for a while the ark was in the open air ; 
services of all kinds for a time were held in the lane. 
On dark nights the friends, bringing their lanthorns, 
hung them in the hedges or in the trees, presenting 
a scene for a painter. Sitting in a row along the 
ditch-bank for a class meeting, the leader passed on 
and gave instruction on such verities of Christ and 
experience as some would think should not be talked 
of in the highways and hedges. The Earl of Powis 
was applied to for a site for a chapel, but positively 
refused. He did not quite claim ali the neighbour- 
hood, a little being held by an old lady; but when 
she was applied to for a site, she replied, in her 
own way and with her own illustration, that the 
‘Methodists shall not have a thimbleful of her land.’ 
Poor old soul she soon left the world, and could not 
take a ‘thimbleful’ of land with her. Our friends 
had to wait patiently for a while, and then, just off 
the Earl’s estate, they obtained the best site they 
could possibly desire for the neighbourhood. 

“We had good services, and on the Sunday night 
four or five professed to find mercy. One of these, I 
learned, knew something of the inside of a nunnery, 
and during the week she told me that, at twelve 
years of age, she was given to the nuns by her step- 
mother. Her father, as well as her mother, was now 
dead, and her stepmother wanted her off her hands. 
These nuns had about a dozen girls of her own age, 
who would all have preferred their liberty, but were 
kept here as in a prison. This girl had no relative 
from whom she could find protection, but determined 
to escape the first opportunity. All the outer doors 
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were fastened with such spring-locks as would only 
open to those who had a proper key; but one night, 
as a sister went out to her prayers in the chapel, she 
inadvertently left the door unfastened, and this girl 
slipped out and ran as for life. She was soon missed, 
and chase was given. Once they came within sight 
of her, and would have caught her, but she was near 
a canal, over which there were planks for the wheeling 
of barrows. She took across these, flung the last 
plank from its bearings into the water, and making 
all possible speed, she escaped their clutches. 
She ran about eight miles before she took refuge in 
the house of a man she knew, where she hid fora 
few days, and then came into these parts, and found 
shelter with the acquaintance of a deceased relative. 
She has some damaging tales to tell of the nunnery, 
and feels as if she had escaped from hell. Yet she 
sees now that there was a worse hell to which she was 
exposed, but now seems happy indeed, having fled 
for refuge to the hope set before her.” 

Mr. Warner went to Burnley, where souls were 
saved, and believers sanctified. He says: “We had 
a fine service on the Sunday morning, and God’s 
people were encouraged by a sermon on prevailing 
prayer. The Rev. Isaac Hedges afterwards gave me 
an illustration of its power, which occurred in the 
Berkshire village in which he was born. A “godly 
woman there had six sons, for whom she urged her 
plea at the throne of grace; but ‘hey continued god- 
less and vicious, and some of the neighbours said that 
with all the praying on their behalf, they were just as 
wicked as other people’s boys. But at the time to 
which he referred our missionaries visited the village, 
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and five of them were immediately brought to God, 
and the other soon followed. Two of them entered 
the ministry, the other four became local preachers ; 
they all lived well, worked well, did well, and went 
home to heaven. Hedges himself was saved about 
the same time, and says he was saved in a gravel-pit, 
attended his first class-meeting under a hedge, en- 
joyed his first Love-feast on a common, and first 
partook of the sacrament under a tree.” 

Such incidents as the above Mr. Warner met by 
the score, and his ministry was so blest of God that 
many of the very worst of characters were brought to 
salvation. In this mission at Burnley, people were 
saved every night, and some were of the very worst 
of sinners. “After Mr. Hedges had one night given a 
fact relating to the conversion of a very wicked man 
as illustrative of God’s power to save, I saw a man 
warming up, whom I judged had come from the same 
moral regions; so when Mr. Hedges concluded, I said 
to this man, ‘I think you could say a word to these 
people” At once he dashed off with—‘ Mates, you 
ha’ heerd of a bad man been saved, but some o’ us 
round here were as bad as him. Why, some o’ us 
who are saved to-neet were dog-fighters, pigeon flyers, 
and jail-birds! When I got changed, a pack o’ cards 
fled out o’ one pocket and a set o’ dominoes out o’ 
t’other ; and bless ye, lads, God can save all ye!’ 
This went home, and I saw some look as though 
they felt their practices must change, or they were 
doomed.” 

Such cases as the above were not uncommon ; and 
certainly they magnify the grace of God that saves 
them. And nothing could give Mr. Warner greater 
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pleasure than to be the means of leading such to 
God. 

Mr. Warner went once more to see his old friends 
in Hull. He was always welcome there, and 
especially to speak on the great subject of holiness. 
He remarks: “On Wednesday we had a holiness con- 
vention, commencing at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
which, with an interval for tea, continued till between 
ten and eleven at night. Bros. G. Lamb, J. Stephen- 
son, C. Spivey, and B. Fell, rendered valuable assist- 
ance. The one thing that was kept before the minds 
of the people was, that it was the present privilege of 
obedient believers to be saved from the principle of 
sin within as certainly as from the practice of sin 
without; that, with this heart purification, there might 
commence a life of constant progress in holiness, 
which would continue till Heaven was reached, and 
then they would know what came beyond. The 
friends came from different parts of the town, and 
from the country also, so that the large chapel was 
well filled at night. The communion rail was twice 
filled with seekers in the afternoon, and I don’t know 
how many times at night, but the last batch after ten 
o'clock. The influence of that meeting never can be 
forgotten either in time or eternity. The savour of 
the visit of our American brethren to Hull is still as 
ointment poured forth. Misconceptions were then 
removed and blessings received, the intuence of which 
will work on for ever.” 

Mr. Warner went to Peter Street, Sheffield, to con- 
duct services, and found the circuit in a flourishing 
condition under the superintendency of the Rev. P. 
Milson. The circuit had just reported an increase of 
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a hundred members. He had some mighty meetings, 
and many souls saved and believers sanctified. He 
also met with some very interesting cases. He 
remarks: “I took a cup of tea with a good woman 
one afternoon, and inquired after the family and its 
welfare, and was told, ‘We have but one, sir—a boy ; 
and we may be thankful for him, sir; he led us both 
to Jesus. Yes, sir, we neglected everything that was 
good ; but our boy went to Peter Street Sunday-school 
and got converted, and led his father and mother to 
Jesus.” The teachers, when leading that boy to 
Christ, had little thought that they were also 
preparing the means for his parents also to be 
saved. 

“The tremendous forces of this church, wholly 
sanctified and thoroughly inspired, will be surely 
used of God to shake the kingdom of darkness,” 
observes Mr. Warner. ‘I have no fear for the 
conversion of sinners, if saints do but get wholly 
sanctified. Jesus intimated that when His people 
were one with Him as He was one with the Father, 
the world would believe in His divine mission. As 
at Pentecost, the Church filled with the Holy Ghost 
will be blessed by continuous additions to her 
membership. I am constantly finding illustrations 
of this. I visited a place about a year ago where 
God manifested His sanctifying grace, and just now 
I have a communication from the superintendent, 
saying, ‘I earnestly hope you will be able to pay us 
another visit. The work has continued to grow, and 
has spread to other places, where numbers have been 
fully saved. Iam glad the brethren have not back- 
slidden into smoking and drinking, but the opposition 
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to these vices seems to be growing in intensity. Our 
officials have been stirred up to labour for souls, and 
some who had been lying fallow are bearing abundant 
fruit.” 

It was always helpful to Mr. Warner, as it is to any 
man engaged in such work, to find churches prepared 
for a mission. He went to John’s Street, the head of 
the Sheffield fifth station. Here he found a host of 
most congenial workers—men who were full of holy 
zeal for God’s glory in the salvation of souls. He 
remarks: “There is a fine sweep of communion 
rail, and every night we had it crowded with 
believers, who were seeking God’s purifying grace 
and power for service; after these came the peni- 
tents seeking pardon, and of these we had a good 
number every evening. During the week the secre- 
taries took the names and addresses of over fifty 
people who had, during that time, realised that God 
had power on earth to forgive sins. Here I felt 
refreshed with the intercourse I enjoyed with Brother 
Barfoot, who is the superintendent of the circuit, and 
who attended most of the meetings. Like Brother 
Milson, of the third circuit, he is a consistent advo- 
cate of the doctrine of holiness on old Methodist 
lines.” 

Thus did God bless the labours of His servant, 
year after year, in bringing sinners to the Saviour 
for pardon, and believers to the same source for 


purity. 


CHAPTER X 
SPECIAL EVANGELISTIC WORK—CONTINUED 


NOTHING was more congenial to Mr. Warnet’s 
feelings than to attend a holiness convention. He 
attended.one in South Hackney, in East London, 
which was attended with great power and much 
blessing to many. The Rev. C. C. M‘Kechnie, who 
was that year President of the Conference, presided 
at the public meeting. He observed “that we were 
come together to seek holiness, to seek holiness by 
faith,—it was not to be forgotten that faith must be 
preceded by self-surrender. Faith might be variously 
defined, and looking at these definitions from various 
standpoints, all the definitions might be correct. One 
that would do for the present was one that a writer in 
our Quarterly recently used, who said that faith was 
willing ourselves away to Jesus! That done in the 
fullest sense of the word, He would see to all the rest. 
The President said he had come to do that this 
morning, and responses from all over the house said, 
So haveck 177: 

The venerable Dr. Mahan prefaced his address by 
saying that the brother of Mrs. Mahan, who for forty 
years had been a slave to tobacco, felt his bondage, 
laid his case before Jesus, pleaded for liberty, and was 


altogether delivered from the appetite. He would 
22m P 
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not pursue that subject, nor would he preach a sermon, 
but would call attention to a portion of Scripture 
1 John i. 7), where it was said, “ The blood of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” There 
were at this time persons in high places who had 
altogether mistaken the meaning of the passage, and 
were contending that its application was to our 
judicial position, that it applied to pardon only, and 
as the word was “cleanseth,” it implied constant 
sinning, and so the need of constant pardoning. 
They contended that where “ the blood ” was men- 
tioned, its reference was always restricted to the 
matter of justification. In opposition to this, the 
Doctor proceeded to show that the word translated 
“cleanseth ” was used thirty times in the Bible, and 
in every case had exclusive reference to moral and 
spiritual cleansing, and in no case to pardon. The 
word had the meaning of making pure and no 
other, and to apply it to pardon was altogether 
arbitrary and prohibited. This point was fully 
illustrated by New Testament quotations and Old 
Testament types. The Doctor’s position was fortified 
by the fact that John was writing to Christians, and 
that with the definite intention of leading them up 
into the hallowed elevation where divine grace had 
brought himself. They were already pardoned. John 
strongly intimated that they never need sin again. 
He warned them to close their ears to the seducers 
who would lead them astray, but to listen to the 
voice that would lead them forward in the atmosphere 
of purity, to the enjoyment of perfect love. They 
were already in the light, and were called forward to 
moral cleanliness and spiritual power. This passage 
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brought the light of full salvation to the soul of Miss 
Havergal, who said, ‘If all sin does not mean all sin, 
what does it mean?” It was observed that all 
Christians must believe in the power of grace thus to 
cleanse the soul at death, as there could be no heaven 
without it; but for his part, he (the Doctor) believed 
that “now is the day of salvation.” He had long 
ceased to “limit the Holy One of Israel.” He was 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all we ask or 
think, 

The President, in giving out one of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns, said, “We might, without being guilty of 
idolatry, thank God for him and for his hymns on 
this subject.” Before calling on the Rev. J. S——, 
he said our hearts had been gladdened with intelli- 
gence from Hull, and, as it was well known Mr. S—— 
had taken a leading part in the great work God had 
effected in Hull, it would gratify the friends and con- 
firm them in the faith if he gave some account of 
work there. 

Mires said he came into the enjoyment of 
heart-purity about twenty-six years ago; but being 
badly instructed in the doctrine, and not knowing 
anyone he could consult, fell an easy prey to the 
tempter. He had by some means imbibed the silly 
notion that heart-purity rendered temptation im- 
possible ; consequently, when temptation came, he let 
go his hold and lost the blessing. Though he lost the 
blessing, he had never lost either interest in it or 
desire for it. He had spent some long, weary years, 
being “tossed with the tempest and not comforted.” 
Difficulties seemed to thicken; his head stood in the 
way of his heart, and he took his difficulties to his 
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study-table and his books, instead of taking them to 
God, But he knew better now. He had sought the 
blessing more or less earnestly for more than twenty 
years. He had become almost desperate about the 
matter, but kept it to himself. Not a soul on earth 
knew anything about his trouble of heart on the 
matter. In this state of mind he went to Hull first 
station. He felt most acutely his responsibility in 
taking charge of such a large and important station. 
That, with his conscious spiritual barrenness, almost 
overwhelmed him. In this state of mind he went to 
an important circuit committee meeting, at the close 
of which a brother, who had been in the enjoyment 
of full salvation a great number of years, rose and 
addressed the meeting in the following language :— 
“¢My dear brethren, I feel it in my heart to say a 
few words to you as to the state of our circuit. You 
know, my brethren, that we are fearfully low as a 
station in every sense of the word, and this has now 
for some time past been a great pain to me; in fact, 
I have been so troubled about it that I could not rest 
day or night. I have laid the matter before God for 
some weeks, and God has told me that we must have 
more teaching on the subject of holiness.’ And turning 
to me, he said, ‘ And God has shown me, Mr. Chairman, 
that you are to doit’ This went as an arrow to my 
heart; for I know that no one in the world knew 
what had been passing between God and my soul; 
and especially for some months past. I was stunned 
and could not speak. I went home, and to God, and 
told Him my heart, and pledged myself to do His 
will, and begged that He would sanctify me wholly 
so that I might teach the people, I began to preach 
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on the subject of holiness, as I understood it, believ- 
ing that God would certainly come to me in the work 
and sanctify me. This He did, and graciously helped 
and blessed me. My colleagues also heartily joined 
me in the work; and soon saints began to seek full 
salvation, and sinners to cry for mercy. Our circuit, 
with one or two of the other circuits in Hull, invited 
the American brethren to come and hold services. 
Their advent amongst us was marked by an outbreak 
of the work of sanctification such as is rarely seen. 
The work from that time continued until in our 
circuit alone it was estimated that in some three 
years seven hundred people were converted and a 
thousand believers were sanctified. These days of 
grace will never be forgotten.” 

Meetings of wonderful power continued to be held 
by Mr. Warner in different places in the Connexion. 
He went to Stanningley, in Yorkshire, and had some 
most powerful and successful services. He says that 
at the “Testimony Meetings” he was greatly de- 
lighted by the clear witness that many bore to the 
sanctifying power of grace. On one occasion the 
meeting was awed and overwhelmed as “one sister told 
us how, at one period of her life, she looked upon 
herself as forsaken of God and man, and went to 
the river to drown herself. There it seemed that 
God spoke to her as clearly as He did to Hagar in 
the wilderness; and she confessed her sin, cried for 
salvation, and found mercy by the water-side. This 
brought a young man to his feet, who sobbed out 
that he thought he was lost, but the experience of 
his sister had given him hope, and now he knew that 
he was saved. Another man said God had healed 
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his backslidings since the meeting commenced, and 
everybody felt that God was present to do alliHe 
had promised.” “A local preacher came to see me, 
and to tell me how he had, some time ago, received 
the blessing of a clean heart. After giving me his 
experience, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, the difference! Oh, 
the difference!’ My host remarked, ‘He might well 
say, “Oh, the difference!” for when he came to preach 
after he had received this grace, the people did not 
know him. They said it could not be he, it must be 
his brother’ There was something in his counten- 
ance, about his whole demeanour, and especially 
about his preaching, which said he was another 
man.” 

This is by no means a singular case; but a 
common one. For when men enter into this ex- 
perience they uniformly become changed. We 
knew a local preacher who was not welcomed to 
any pulpit in his circuit until he entered into full 
salvation, and then all the societies clamoured for 
him. Some of them told the minister that if he 
wanted to go out at any time, it would be all right 
if he sent “little Jamie.” That which produces such 
changes in officials and in societies must be good. 

Mr. Warner was uniformly faithful in discharging 
his duty both to God and to man. A friend asked 
him to make his will for him. He told the man to 
“get his allotments ready, and I would fix them for 
him. But when I saw what he had done, I said, 
‘If this be your last will and testament, you can 
make it yourself, for I won't” ‘Well, what is the 
matter with it?’ ‘Matter! why, you have left noth- 
ing for God!’ ‘Well, should I?’ ‘God gave you 
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all you possess, and surely you would be ashamed 
to go into His presence having left nothing for His 
cause!’ He was in health, and took time to con- 
sider ; but I ultimately made his will, with which he 
himself seemed much better satisfied.” Mr. Warner 
had no faith in a sanctification that did not affect 
the conscience and the pocket of a man. 

When holding services in Liverpool, he was greatly 
delighted by the late Rev. T. Swallow, “one of our 
superannuated ministers.” He said, “He liked the 
statement of the doctrine as Fletcher and Wesley 
put it. He much preferred the terms ‘ Holiness,’ and 
‘Perfect love,’ etc. to ‘Higher life’ or any human- 
coined phrase. Some who were talking and writing 
of the higher life must get considerably higher before 
they would reach God’s ideal of holiness and perfect 
love. He had preached the doctrine for forty-four 
years, and had not lived without the blessed sense 
of its enjoyment. Pardon, regeneration, and entire 
sanctification were not one and the same thing, or 
why did the apostle call on Christians to leave the 
‘first principles’ and ‘go on to perfection’? And why 
did he pray that acknowledged Christians might be 
wholly sanctified, and then be preserved in that 
blameless condition? He claimed that the grace 
implied the entire destruction of sin in the heart, and 
the expulsion of all the latent principles of evil, with 
a complete restoration of the soul to the moral image 
of God. If but few obtain it, that is not the fault of 
the divine provision; and as to its not being ob- 
tained till death, why, surely God did not wish it to 
be used as the papist would use extreme unction. 
He wanted strong, healthy men and women to take 
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hold of it, that being holy they might be happy and 
useful. He told a fact of a young man who was 
being examined for the plan by a Methodist 
minister, who asked him the difference between 
regeneration and entire sanctification. He was an 
unsophisticated youth from the plough, and he 
replied, ‘Bless it, I love it. Bless it, I love it’ 
‘Yes, we are glad you are in love with these experi- 
mental truths, but can you tell us their relation to 
each other, and in what they differ, if they differ at 
all?’ ‘Yes, bless it; they are like pig’s-cheek and 
bacon!’ ‘What do you mean by that?’ ‘They are 
alike in nature, but one is better in quality than the 
other.” There are some on the plan to-day who 
could not beat that.” 

These remarks from an old minister greatly de- 
lighted Mr. Warner. This doctrine and life was kept 
constantly before the people by many of the old 
ministers, and Mr. Warner knew that that fact did 
much to give us as a people our great prosperity. 

As the days passed along, the cases of conversion 
through Mr. Warner’s agency, of which he knew 
nothing at the time of their conversion, continued to 
come to his knowledge in greater numbers. Some of 
them were very interesting cases indeed, and helped 
him greatly in his work. 

One evening as he came down from the pulpit at 
Seagry, he observes, “A man met me with his hand 
out, saying, ‘God bless you, Mr. Warner ; I have come 
five miles to see you to-night.” ‘Qh! why have you 
come to see me? Do you want pardon?’ ‘No, 
praise the Lord; I have got pardon” ‘Then why 
have you walked that distance to see me?’ ‘Why, 


ee 
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you were once in our neighbourhood, and my wife 
came into a house where you were, and you said 
something to her which led her to!Christ. She is 
dead and gone to heaven, and I thought I would like 
to come and tell you.’ ‘ My dear brother, I am sorry 
you have lost your wife, but glad if heaven has found 
what you have lost; but how do you know that your 
wife has gone to heaven?’ ‘Why, sir, she died at the 
foot of the Cross, and said that if she perished she 
would perish crying out for Christ.’ ‘Oh, praise the 
Lord, then she has gone to heaven, for none ever go 
down from the place where Christ went up. He went 
up from the Cross, and you may find your wife with 
Him.’ With this came again, ‘Preach the Word ; be 
instant in season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” I said 
in my soul, ‘So I will, God helping me, and my 
labour shall not be in vain.’ 

“Within a few days I was preaching in the street 
at Wootton Bassett, and at the conclusion of the 
service an artizan came forward with his horny hand 
out, saying, ‘How are you, Father Warner?’ ‘Iam 
tolerably well, but did not know that relationship 
existed between you and me!’ ‘Oh, but it does. 
Do you remember some time since preaching in 
this street one Sunday night higher up?’ ‘Yes, I 
remember that very well.’ ‘Well, you were preach- 
ing right opposite to my door on the other side of the 
street. I had been drunk on Saturday night, and 
was not sober then, but all you said seemed to come 
home to my heart. I said to myself, “Warner knows 
where I was last night, and means all he says for me.” 
I drew down the blind that you might not see me; 
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but the word came through to my heart. Ihad little 
rest that night, but on Monday night I went to the 
Wesleyan prayer meeting, and there I found salva- 
tion, and I have joined them ; but you are my father 
for all that.’ I said, ‘ Well, the Lord bless you and 
keep you. As you have joined the Wesleyans, stick 
to them, and don’t disgrace your father.’ I have 
shaken the hand of this man many times since then, 
and he never tires of calling me ‘ Father. With this 
there came again, ‘Preach the Word, etc., and I saw 
that it was the ‘living word’ indeed that God was 
giving witness to. 

“Just after this I went to preach at Wroughton, and 
I was entertained by a newly-made widow, who, after 
a few words, said: ‘You were here last winter at 
some special services, and my husband and I attended 
them. We were then convinced of sin, and after- 
wards brought to Christ. He is dead, and gone to 
heaven, and I intend to meet him there’ These 
facts, coming immediately after the application of 
the passage, and in illustration of the principle 
which it seemed intended to teach, so stereotyped 
the thing upon my soul that it has been a help to 
me ever since. Many such things I have met with 
in the course of between thirty and forty years’ 
experience that have confirmed my faith in the 
principle taught in the text. There is nothing more 
certain than that honest, earnest work for God pays ; 
and while nobody sees all the good done they want to 
see, yet work rightly inspired does more than any 
of us knows of at the time, or ever may know, till 
we shout at the great harvest-home; but I am more 
and more convinced of the truth of that passage— 
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‘Be ye steadfast, immovable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord ; for as much as ye know that 
your labour is not in vain in the Lord.’ 

“A gentleman to whom these facts were given 
said, ‘Well, such facts are certainly encouraging, 
and should produce the effects they seem to have 
done. I will give you another. I heard you preach 
in the old barn at Malmesbury from, ‘ The great day 
of His wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand?” That word was made a blessing to my 
soul, Yes,’ said he, with considerable emotion, ‘ that 
was the commencement of my spiritual life.’ I am 
not aware that I had touched that brother’s hand till 
that day ; but we shook hands heartily as we parted 
at the next station, it may be to meet no more till 
we meet on the plains of life. I believe in that land 
there will be some sweet surprises for all who 
earnestly lay themselves on the altar for the service 
of God, such as will send forth gusts of praise to Him 
for ever and ever.” 

Such instances as those just given could not fail to 
encourage anyone in the holy work of seeking to 
glorify God in the salvation of sinners; hence we do 
not wonder at Mr. Warner taking fire and prosecut- 
ing his work with all his might. 

It was always a joy to Mr. Warner to meet his 
ministerial brethren, and especially to hear them 
speak on the vital subjects in religion. He was 
holding a series of services at Teignmouth, where 
he had the assistance of the Rev. W. Sawyer. He 
was always delighted to meet and to hear Brother 
Sawyer in any of his meetings. In this instance, he 
observes : “Brother Sawyer said the New Testament 
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describes saints as children, young men, and fathers 
It spoke of them as strong and weak, baby saints 
and carnal saints, envious saints and sleepy saints, 
and saints full of joy and the Holy Ghost. Various 
terms were used to describe the means whereby 
believers might advance in grace, such as growing, 
putting off and putting on, mortifying, crucifying, 
washing, cleansing, purifying, purging, baptizing, 
and filling. These several classes of passages had 
terms indicating a different principle common to 
each class. Growing implied addition to what 
already existed, and thus its gradual advancement. 
This was the natural process of healthy life, and 
might go on for ever; hence, if perfection came by 
growth, it would never be reached at all. Whereas 
to put off, to mortify, to crucify, to wash, to cleanse, 
to purge, or to die were descriptive of a process 
essentially different from growth, the one prin- 
ciple common to the latter being that of sub- 
traction, or removal from the nature of matter 
foreign to it—accretions or generations that had no 
proper place in it. Filling, putting on, or baptisms 
had a common principle; not of removal, but of 
addition ; not by the slow process of growth, but by 
the immediate action of Almighty power. While 
this class of passages differed from the former as 
addition from subtraction, they were alike in this, 
that by Almighty power they might be immediately 
effected. Crucifying, dying, mortifying, washing, 
were terminable processes, and usually terminated 
quickly, and in this respect were different from growth. 
In moral beings growth would be eternal. Growth 
we all desired, but none wanted to be mortifying, 
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crucifying, or dying for ever. The soul thus emptied 
and filled, killed and made alive, was fitted to 
grow in grace; and the new life, unhindered by 
disease, would expand and enlarge continuously. 
Fed by the living bread provided by the Divine 
purveyor ever present in the heart, it would grow 
eternally.” 

Such teaching as the above gave to no one who 
heard greater pleasure than to Mr. Warner; his 
soul generally warmed to a glowing heat under it, 
and often led him to say some of his best and most 
impressive truths. Religion was a grand reality to 
Mr. Warner; in fact, nothing more real. Hence he 
was never surprised by answers to prayer; he looked 
for them, and would have been surprised if he had 
not received them. 

Mr. Warner went to Bottesford, in the Nottingham 
district, for services. He says: “I arrived at Thorn- 
ton station, April 24, and had a comfortable home 
with Mr. and Mrs. Marrat, who are farmer friends of 
ours. This is a small village, and we have a very 
small chapel in it, which has a history of its own. 
There was great opposition in early days to our 
having anything of the sort, but here it is. A man 
had built upon the waste, enclosed land, and reckoned 
that by continuous occupation without paying acknow- 
ledgment he had a right to the freehold. Hesolda 
portion of it to our people, and when the village 
despots vented their wrath upon him for such 
wickedness, he denied having done so; and the 
agent of the lord of the manor sought to prove 
that, if he had done so, he had no right. After 
the chapel was built, he forcibly entered and held 
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possession, and his wife assisted to keep that 
possession. 


‘Her heart was wrong, 
Her tongue was long.’ 


And more, her arm was strong; for when two of 
the ministers had effected an entrance one day, she 
‘bundled’ the two of them out. The case came into 
the law-courts, when it was found that our claim was 
clear, and we were established in it. Then a fire was 
kindled near it, with the intent of burning it down ; but 
the flames were blown in the opposite direction, and 
burned down the house of the man who kindled it, and 
for some time he had to live under tarpaulin. When 
Mr. Marrat began begging, the first coin he obtained 
was sixpence froma farmer. But he persevered in his 
work in the name of the Lord and succeeded well ; 
and now the chapel is out of debt. I conducted a 
prayer meeting on the Sunday morning, and surely 
God was there. I tried to encourage the people by 
some remarks on the power of prayer. Among 
other facts which seemed to help them, here is one 
with which I am well acquainted. In a village I 
some time ago visited, a great work of grace was 
manifested, in which a number of married women 
found mercy. They found themselves saved by 
faith ; but their husbands remained in the kingdom 
of Satan. They naturally felt about the condition of 
their husbands, and pleaded with God for their salva- 
tion. Ultimately they arranged to unite in their 
exercises, and for that purpose they met one after- 
noon a week in the schoolroom. There could be no 
mistake about their business there. It was to pray 
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to God to save their husbands. Many other objects 
of importance they might have prayed for, but were 
never mentioned. The burden of their petition was, 
‘Lord, save my husband.’ For weeks and months they 
prayed on and on; and one after another of the men 
gave themselves to God and joined their wives on the 
way to heaven, except one. This last one was a hard 
case ; he told me himself how that God had to lead 
him very near the gates of death before he would 
enter the way of life. He was smitten down with 
fever, and all thought the end had come. Even then 
he refused to yield, and his wife feared to speak to 
him as she would, lest his passion should throw him 
into eternity before his time. She was watching him 
and praying for him, still fearing to urge his im- 
mediate surrender to God; when he beckoned her 
to him, and gasped out, ‘Could you not read me a 
hymn from your hymn-book?~ I think I would like 
to hear the ninty-ninth hymn. He knew more of 
her hymn-book than she thought he did; but she was 
soon reading 


‘Would Jesus have the sinner die, 
Why hangs He then on yonder tree ?’ etc. 


He broke down, cried for mercy, found salvation, and 
I was hospitably entertained under his roof while I 
held a fortnight’s successful services in the circuit.” 
Such cases of direct answers to prayer Mr. Warner 
frequently met with, as well as those answers to his 
own prayers which he constantly received. Hence we 
are not surprised that religion should be to him such 
a reality. He gives another case of great interest. 
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Being in London, he says: “On one afternoon I 
attended a service at ‘Bethshan,’ the faith-healing 
house, but was not powerfully impressed by what I 
saw and heard. I am in no way prepared to deny 
that God has wrought in the healing of diseases there. 
Facts have occurred which are patent to all who are 
open to conviction, but the ‘testimonies’ I heard 
were, in my judgment, calculated to weaken rather 
than to strenghten faith in the doctrine of ‘ faith- 
healing.” Some sisters of evident intelligence and 
godliness conducted the services, and I was pleased 
with their fervour and faith. That God can now, as 
easily as ever, heal any disease that flesh is heir to, I 
consider it would be rank infidelity to doubt ; but I 
have never been able to see that He has promised that 
He will always do so; that is, in the same sense as 
He has promised a present salvation to all who will 
accept it. I can pray earnestly for the removal of 
disease from myself and from my friends, but when 
I have done all I can on these lines I have to finish 
with, nevertheless, ‘ Thy will be done, and take the 
issue as the answer of Heaven. 

“My position in the matter of ‘ faith-healing’ is in 
some way illustrated by a case I found in this neigh- 
bourhood. Some few years ago I heard of a suffering 
sister who lived here, and who had great power with 
God in prayer. A friend and I had an interview with 
Dr. Mahan at that time, and the subject of our 
conversation was Divine-healing. The case of this 
good woman was mentioned, but my friend could not 
give the Doctor her address. At a subsequent inter- 
view the Doctor recalled her case, and observed that 
he wanted to see her, saying, ‘My conviction is that 
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she has suffered enough.” He had evidently taken 
her case to God. This made an impression on my 
mind, and led me to make inquiries for her now I was 
on the spot. I found on inquiry that she had 
removed, but afterwards found her, and learned the 
following facts about her case. She had in great 
weakness and suffering, during her affliction, been 
confined to her bed for more than twenty years. 
When asked from what she suffered, she replied, ‘I 
had a complication of disorders ; both my lungs were 
affected, and so were my heart and liver; I had a 
tumour in my side, and occasionally I had epileptic 
fits; I had dropsy, and suffered from weakness of the 
spine; dut I had a soul full of glory! 

“A number of our junior ministers lodged in the 
house during that period, and can testify to the 
truthfulness of these facts, as can also the medical 
gentleman who attended her, and who never expected 
her to recover. He was a good man, and more than 
once prayed with her and bade her farewell, saying 
he should call on his next round to see the body, 
but most likely the spirit would have left the tenement 
of clay. Sometimes she went offin a sort of fainting fit 
or trance, and seemed altogether unconscious of those 
who were around her, for five or six hours at a time ; 
but at such times she seemed to herself to be trans- 
ported miles away, and engaged with ministers she 
knew in leading souls to Christ. Intelligence of such 
meetings has afterwards come by post, but she had 
previously described them to her friends. Many times 
she has described the kind of meetings our friends 
had had in the neighbourhood about as accurately as 
they could report them to her. 


Q 


. 
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“ About the time Dr. Mahan became interested in 
her case, there came to her one day the thought as to 
whether it was the will of God she should so suffer any 
longer. She laid the case before Him in perfect 
submission, saying that she was willing to suffer on 
for any period He might appoint, or come home to 
Him at any time His wisdom might determine; but 
if He could make use of her in any way, would He 
manifest His power and raise her up for His glory? 
She disclaimed having any will in the matter, but 
humbly submitted the case to His wisdom, sympathy, 
and power, fully believing in His ability, and con- 
vinced that He would do the right. Ina few days 
she found her pains going and her strength coming, 
and surprised the doctor, who found her up, and that: 
she had taken the place of nurse to her sister. I 
called upon this gentleman, and asked him his views 
on the case. He said although he did not attend her 
professionally, he had paid some attention to her 
case, and that her recovery was altogether outside 
the science of medicine—it was evidently the work of 
God in answer to prayer; and that he now advised 
some of his patients to attend Bethshan, and he was 
quite sure that some of them received benefit. He 
gave this recovered one a good character as a nurse, 
and her sister soon recovered ; but her services were 
soon required for another sister, whom she attended 
for five months, and then saw go triumphantly home. 
In this case she frequently sat up five nights out of 
six without any particular inconvenience, and now 
goes about her domestic duties, attends the means of 
grace with regularity and delight, and makes herself 
useful in the kingdom of grace. She does not 
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proclaim herself as one of the most robust in the 
world ; but certainly she is a wondrous illustration of 
God’s healing and saving power.” 

The statements above given put very clearly Mr. 
Warner’s views and position as to faith-healing, and 
we think his views are the only rational and scriptural 
views that can be taken on the subject. For we 
must all have known cases of healing wholly un- 
accountable on natural principles: yet to infer from 
that fact that it was the will of God that all cases of 
sickness should be healed, we think would be very 
erroneous. We have known cases equally as striking 
as the one given above. But we have also known 
cases where prayer did not, as far as we could see, 
avail. Dr. Cullis, who has had as much experience 
as perhaps any man in modern times, when asked 
how it was that some for whom he prayed were 
healed and some were not, simply said he did not 
know. He went on to say that “some cases he took 
to God he had the greatest freedom in praying for 
them ; he felt drawn out, and was able to take hold 
of God by faith for them: and in all such cases they 
were healed. While on the other hand, there were 
cases he took to God when he was embarrassed, had 
no light or liberty in prayer; as if the heavens were 
closed against him: and in no case of the kind was 
there healing. And all he could say, it no doubt 
seemed good to the Almighty that it should be so.” 

Mr. Warner’s exhaustive labours began to tell 
upon the naturally strong constitution which God 
had given him; for he had not now the recuperative 
power he had twenty or thirty years ago. The 
marvel is that he kept on as long as he did, consider- 
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ing the high pressure under which he worked. Take 
the following account of one year’s labours, and it is 
rather below than above the average of work done. 
“ Between the first of April, 1883, and the 31st of 
March, 1884, I have laboured forty-four weeks at 
special services. One week I spent at Conference, and 
took my share of work in the religious services there. 
Five weeks I spent immediately after Conference 
endeavouring to rest a wearied body, and recruit 
wasted energies. I went where I knew there were no 
Methodists to tease me for services, and I found no 
place of worship for miles, except an Episcopalian 
Church; there the services and doctrines were of 
such a character that I had to start preaching the 
gospel, and I held regular open-air services while I 
stayed. Two other weeks I rested, but held two 
services in each week. I find that during the 
year I have preached 312 times in our chapels, 
and what was a sermon, or very much like one, 
32 times in the open air. I have held 177 services 
for the exposition of the Scriptures, delivered 
29 addresses to young people, preached at three 
camp meetings, addressed four temperance meetings, 
and attended 14 band meetings. One hundred and 
forty-five processional services have been held in 
connection with my meetings, in which I have taken 
the chief place, and delivered a great number of short 
addresses. I have delivered 15 addresses to working- 
men at factory, foundry, or at some other place, 
during their dinner-hour, or at some other convenient 
time; and have taken part in 11 holiness conven- 
tions. Prayer meetings and meetings for inquirers 
have been held in connection with the greater part of 
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all the services. The services for young people have 
been greatly blessed, and I should say that in con- 
nection with more than half the sermons preached, 
and the after meetings, souls professed to find pardon, 
or purity, or both. What may be the abiding fruit of 
God’s blessing on the seed sown will be seen when 
the Husbandman calls the labourers to the harvest- 
home, when with united voice they will give Him 
all the glory due to Him.” 

From the above account of one year’s labours just 
given, some idea of the strain on Mr. Warner’s powers 
may be formed. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that no other man in the Connexion was doing the 
amount of hard work that he was doing ; and he did 
it, or some considerable amount of it, under great 
trial and difficulties—but he had the joy of success. 


CHAPTER XI 


RYDE, AUSTRALASIA—SUPERANNUATION AND 
CLOSING SCENE 


THE arduous and exhaustive labours of the last eleven 
years of continuous evangelistic labours had told 
upon Mr. Warner’s health very seriously. Although 
still able to take his full work, it was clear to his 
friends that he was not in health and strength what 
he had been. Moreover, there were those in pro- 
minent official position in the Connexion who did 
not look upon Mr. Warner’s appointment with un- 
mixed favour. Not that they objected to Mr. Warner 
personally, or his work, but they objected to the 
setting apart of any man to the special work Mr. 
Warner was appointed to do. The result was that 
in 1886 Mr. Warner was again appointed to a circuit, 
and was sent to Ryde in the LW. This was thought 
to be a very great mistake by great numbers of Mr. 
Warner’s friends and others. In referring to the 
matter, however, we shall see what Mr. Warner 
himself had to say :— 

“My friends are expressing surprise at my position, 
for some of them said I never could settle down to 
regular work, and others said that I never would. 
Now all concerned may as well know that I never 


asked anyone to take me from the regular work; 
246 
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and certainly I never asked anyone to restore me to 
it. Twelve years ago a good brother, who was a 
member with us, got the conviction that the doctrine 
of entire sanctification by faith—a blessing to be 
obtained subsequently to regeneration— ‘had not 
that prominence in our ministry which its importance 
demanded, and he offered a hundred pounds if a 
suitable minister were set apart to call the attention 
of the churches to this peculiar privilege of grace. I 
was liberated from regular work for this purpose, and 
for twelve years, amid infirmities, failings, fears, and 
tremblings, I have kept the object of my mission 
before me as my one purpose and end. The brother 
referred to gave £100 towards the object, and with 
the exception of 410 from our old friend, H. Hodge, 
Esq., of Hull, a gentleman in London, outside our 
own Church, has supplied whatever else was needed, 
apart from the subscriptions of the stations where I 
laboured. There are, no doubt, differences of judg- 
ment as to the wisdom of the appointment, as well 
as of the end it has accomplished. 

“«To set a brother apart to hold meetings for the 
promotion of holiness! Why, that seems a reflection 
on his brethren. Do they not all hold meetings for 
that purpose? and, indeed, are not all meetings held 
for that end? Why, it is supposed that all Christian 
ministers everywhere are doing the same work ; but 
Methodism has a special mission, or it has no right to 
a separate organisation. It is well known that John 
Wesley said that its special vocation was to ‘spread 
scriptural holiness through the land, By that historic 
sentence we mean nothing, unless we define ‘scriptural 
holiness’ as he defined it, and urge its present attain- 
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ment over the one condition he maintained to be 
immediately possible. For nearly half a century he 
presented every aspect of the subject to his people, 
and enforced the present. privilege and duty of holi- 
ness with a persistency which increased till his death. 
Fletcher, Clarke, Benson, Watson, and all the great 
men connected with the genesis of this peculiarly 
spiritual form of Christianity, including its matchless 
bard, C. Wesley, took up the subject, entered into the 
experience, and proclaimed it with equal vehemence 
and love until they also went to their reward. Entire 
holiness became the signet and patrimony of the new 
Church, and it raised up a cloud of witnesses to testify 
that while on probation the soul might be emptied of 
sin and perfected in love. A friend says:—‘It should be 
urgently enforced, so as to produce a vivid impression 
on the mind of the hearers. Itis further necessary, in 
order to great and immediate success, to preach holi- 
ness as a matter of experience. The most elaborate 
sermons on holiness have often failed to produce any 
practical results for the want of a connecting link 
between the rich theory and the heart of the speaker. 
The people go away feeling that a mountain crowned 
with eternal snow is a grand object to look upon, but 
a poor thing to warm by.’ Let the same preacher, 
provided he enjoys the blessing, parenthetically throw 
in gems of his own experience occasionally, and he 
will arrest attention and melt hearts which otherwise 
would remain unmoved. People like seasoned food. 
There are men in the Methodist ministry to-day who 
make no secret of their opinions that Methodist 
theology on the subject of entire sanctification by 
faith, as its leading spirits haye held it, is not in 
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accordance with New Testament teaching; conse- 
quently, it has no place in their ministry, although, 
unless all the leading historians of Methodism lie, 
it is the one great truth which has moved the churches 
and been the precursor of revivals all through her 
history. 

“My friends declare that God has greatly helped 
me all through my ministry, but I shall be much 
disappointed if more does not turn up for God’s 
glory through His blessing on the last twelve years’ 
labour than comes from the twenty-four years of 
previous labour. ‘Then why did you leave your 
position?’ Because authority said it must cease. 
Some say that is a great mistake; that it is 
putting the clock back, and the wrong thing alto- 
gether ; that others should have been appointed, 
rather than the one appointment cease. And that 
is just my mind on the subject. If one in each 
district, with his soul all aglow with perfect love, 
had been given a free hand, it would, by God’s 
blessing, have been calculated to revive real Primi- 
tive Methodism as nothing else can. ‘But why did 
authority decide that your position in the Church 
should cease?’ More than one thing led up to it. 
One was this: The gentleman who had held us 
harmless as to funds became grieved that the 
Primitive Methodists so determinedly took the 
part of Mr. Gladstone in advocacy of his Irish 
measures, and felt constrained to refuse any further 
help to a Church which countenanced such prin- 
ciples. While it was shown that our Church had no 
control over the ‘ Primitive Methodist,’ and that as a 
united Church we declined to take part in politics, 
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but were all left free to follow our own individual 
convictions; he could not accept that position, and so 
regretfully ceased his favours. 

“My wife, for between three and four years, with 
brief intervals, has been unable to care for herself, 
and none know but God and ourselves the strain of 
body and mind this sometimes occasioned. Some of 
my friends thought I ought not to submit to it any 
longer, and pleaded that I owed something to my 
wife as well as to the churches. She never com- 
plained, but I have no doubt she would have 
seconded a vote of thanks to anyone who moved 
that she should have somewhat more of my com- 
pany. I am obliged to any brother who honestly 
sought to increase the comfort of me and mine; but 
to abandon the position I occupied is what I neither 
sought nor sanctioned, so far as I am individually 
concerned. 

“From some considerable attention paid to the 
subject of entire sanctification during my whole 
Christian life, and necessarily and particularly during 
my special mission to promote its experience during 
the past twelve years, I am more fully convinced 
than ever that Wesley, Fletcher, Clarke, and Watson 
are on the right lines on the subject of entire sancti- 
fication by faith, and that no other teaching on the 
subject is so consistent as theirs. In a bit of contro- 
versy I had with a brother on this subject some time 
ago, I put down not a few Methodist land-marks, 
which neither he nor any other Methodist should 
attempt to remove. He did not attempt it; and 
until someone fairly does it, I shall hold them 
sacred, and strive to fasten them in whatever 
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spheres I may be called to labour, and I trust all 
my friends will enter heartily into the same work. 
They are as follows: 

“One of these truths is the existence of ‘sin in 
believers’ till removed by entire sanctification. This 
cannot be denied, for it is a matter of religious con- 
sciousness, and known to be true. All Christians 
who have come up to the ‘stature of the fulness of 
Christ’ have had experience distinctly recognised as 
an inward depravity while grappling with it, and 
by grace, triumphing over it. We cannot, therefore, 
accept any definition which denies that there is need 
of cleansing after true conversion. 

“ Another of those facts is, that God works pro- 
gressively ; that He does not finish a work of grace 
when He begins it. He does not do this in the 
natural world. He does not make a finished man, 
but first a child; the blade, the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. There is a fallacy in any definition 
that denies that God would not commence a work 
of sanctification without completing it in the same 
instant. 

“Another point is, that sin, remaining after re- 
generation, is to be entirely eradicated at some dis- 
tinct time in probation. It is impossible to accept a 
definition which insists upon the continuance of sin 
in the heart until death as one that denies the exist- 
ence of sin in a person truly regenerated. It must be 
recognised, condemned, exterminated. 

“ Another—that there is sufficient power in the 
Holy Ghost to achieve the removal of all sin from the 
soul by the blood of Jesus when the conditions on 
man’s part are fulfilled, This should overwhelm any 
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one with alarm to think of denying or doubting 
this, 

“Another point—the progressive and conclusive 
works are compatible with each other. Entire 
sanctification must not be made to mean a continuous 
work that can never be completed, else ‘sanctify you 
wholly’ would be an impossibility ; nor must it mean 
any gracious state beyond which we may not advance, 
or, ‘I pray God your whole soul and body and spirit 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ would antagonise the great command, 
‘Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 

“Tt acknowledges remaining sin after true Christian 
experience, and owns that while that remains love is 
not made ‘perfect.’ It owns that initial is not per- 
fected grace. Hence its yearnings after the highest 
love of which the soul is capable. It does not tolerate 
sin in any form against the Holy Being so adoringly 
loved, and cannot rest until sanctified wholly. It 
owns the completeness of the provision by the blood 
of Christ, and the power of the Holy Ghost, and 
glories in it. It indulges no thought of pause. It 
answers the apostolic prayer, ‘that your love may 
abound more and more.’ It owns the danger of a 
relapse, and shrinks from hypocrisy. It fulfils the 
great law, occupying the soul with tenderness, 
humility, the spirit of self-sacrifice, and holy love and 
charity. It is fond of John’s definition ‘PERFECT 
LovE’ This in word and deed disarms criticism, 
conquers animosities, furnishes a plea for mistakes, 
but none for sin, and invests the whole movement 
for the entire sanctification of the Church with a 
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grandeur and moral power which will RE be 
invincible.” 

The removal of Mr. Warner to the Isle of Wight, and 
the time he spent there, proved to be among the most 
trying periods he had ever known. When taken from 
the special work in which for twelve years he had 
been engaged, the strain being taken off, his health 
went down. Sleep left him, and his nervous system 
was completely shattered; and he soon became in- 
capacitated for labour. Moreover, it was evident to 
all that Mrs. Warner’s health was rapidly failing, and 
that her end was near. These two facts, coming 
together as they did, made the stay of Mr. Warner in 
the Isle a very trying one. But his soul was stayed 
upon his God, whom he had loved and trusted and 
served for so many years. Of Mrs. Warner he writes : 
“She could suffer as well as do, and uncomplainingly 
accepted her share in this dispensation.” She was not 
taken from health to Heaven with whirlwind speed ; 
but by the insidious, slow, and tantalising influence 
of consumption. The best medical skill that could 
be procured, change of residence among affectionate 
relatives and friends, the wondrous sympathy of 
Christian love, and the tranquillity which came of 
unwavering faith in God, alleviated her symptoms, 
and prolonged her existence in the flesh; but her 
end came. Then indeed she had 


‘A peace which was as calm as a river” ; 


it was a means of grace to be with her; her medical 
attendant said she was the happiest woman he knew, 
and a clergyman visited her once and again because 
it did him so much good to look upon her counten- 
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ance. Years back the fatal disease made some 
manifestations, and for the last two years she was 
quite invalided. During these afflictions her husband 
was absent a considerable portion of his time on 
evangelistic tours; and it was best known to her 
Saviour and herself what that sacrifice cost her; and 
while she never complained, she very clearly declared 
she would give him up for no other work in the world 
but God’s; and she devoutly praised God that for 
the last few months of her life he was never far from 
her side. “For the last six weeks she was completely 
prostrate, and we watched her night and day, not 
knowing but any hour might be her last. The 
weariness was such as would have led her to ask for 
liberation from earth, had she not thought it evidence 
of dissatisfaction with the Divine; so the time and 
manner of her departure were committed, with all her 
other belongings, to the Divine keeping, and she 
determinately refused to take anything back. 
Evidently she no more feared the consequences of 
dying, than she feared those of sleeping; even all 
shrinking as to the mortal struggle seemed removed, 
and she spoke of things in relation to her change as 
she would of any other change of place or scene. On 
a beautiful Sabbath afternoon, the last in February, 
1837, at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, she entered into 
rest, as peacefully as ever babe fell asleep on mother’s 
bosom.” 

To all who knew Mrs. Warner intimately, she was 
uniformly regarded as being one of the most saintly 
of women; to this fact there is most abundant 
testimony. The Rev. C. C. M‘Kechnie in a few 
sentences aptly expresses the judgment of the 
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friends whose privilege it was to know her well. 
He says, “Nobody acquainted with Mrs. Warner 
could fail to be struck with the spiritual beauty, or, 
I should perhaps say, the Christliness of her char- 
acter. I somehow always classed her with those 
women of the olden time, the personal followers of 
our Lord, who, while daily imbibing the ‘grace and 
truth’ flowing from His lips and life, became thereby 
transformed into His gracious likeness. Like them, 
Mrs. Warner surrendered to Christ her entire being 
in adoring worship and devoted service. She com- 
bined in her character much of the contemplative 
spirituality and sweetness of Mary, with not a little 
of Martha’s practical activity, and was therefore 
fitted, as I thought, in quite an exceptional manner, 
for her position as a minister's wife. When I think 
of her gracious personal qualities, and of the blessed 
influence for good she exerted wherever she went, I 
don’t wonder that her memory is cherished with 
sacred and tender affection in the hearts of all who 
had the privilege of her acquaintance.” 

Losing such a wife, and at a time when his nerves 
were in such a shattered condition and his physical 
health so low that he was completely incapable of 
work and of every other thing that was likely to 
divert his attention from himself and his circum- 
stances, his condition was a most painful one; and 
he felt how appropriate were the words of Isaiah in 
his case: “ Who is among you that feareth the Lord, 
that obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh 
in darkness, and hath no light; let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” This 
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Mr. Warner did. God was his strength and comfort 
in the day of his adversity. 

Amid these painful circumstances his interest in 
the work of God was unabated; and although he 
could not work himself, he attended the services as 
he was able, and took an interest in the work done 
by others. The Committee having sent a very con- 
genial young man to take Mr. Warner’s work in the 
person of the Rev. A. E. Proctor, now of Epworth, 
he felt the greatest interest in him and his work. 
Mr. Proctor says when he was holding a mission 
in the chapel, Mr. Warner would go to his bedroom 
window, from which he could see the chapel ; and if 
he could see the lights rather later than usual he 
would become somewhat excited as he thought 
souls were being saved. 

At this time he prayed much about his health and 
his circumstances; and while he was engaged in 
prayer one day, the impression was made upon his 
mind very powerfully that he should go to Australia. 
The matter was named to the doctor, who at once 
said that it was the very best thing that could be 
done, and would be more likely to restore him to 
health than anything that could be’done. Mr. Warner 
then named the matter to the Missionary Committee ; 
and the gentleman who had so liberally helped in 
Mr. Warner’s evangelistic work, offered a hundred 
pounds towards Mr. Warner’s expenses if the Com- 
mittee would arrange for his going. The arrange- 
ment was soon made. The General Missionary 
Committee entered on its minutes the following 
resolution relating to Mr. Warner :—“ The General 
Missionary Committee desire to convey to the Rev. G, 
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Warner, who, on account of his state of health, is 
about to leave England for a short sojourn in 
Australia, their brotherly sympathy ; and to express 
a fervent hope that he may be graciously preserved 
in his journeyings, and find them to be, through 
_ Divine mercy and blessing, as efficacious in restoring 
him to his former vigour as is so desirable. The 
Committee cannot permit him to leave this country, 
even for so short a period as he proposes to stay 
abroad, without expressing their high appreciation of 
that laborious self-denial which for years has char- 
acterised his ministry, and their thankfulness to God, 
by whom he has been made so useful in promoting a 
richer experience of spiritual life in the churches. 
And they trust that in the lands he may visit it may 
please the Divine Comforter to use him for His glory 
by making known through him the riches of His 
grace to many.” 

A tea and public meeting were held at Surrey 
Chapel to bid Mr. Warner God-speed—the President 
of the Conference presiding over the meeting. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Missionary Secretary, 
Mr. Warner, and two young missionaries, who were 
going out with Mr. Warner. The meeting was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. On August 18, 1887, Mr, 
Warner, with his two friends, Mr. W. Woolas, of Hull, 
and Mr. G. Clements, of West Hartlepool, sailed from 
London for Melbourne in the steamer Liguria. The 
voyage was, on the whole, a pleasant one, and did 
Mr. Warner much good. As might have been ex- 
pected, Mr. Warner soon made himself felt amongst 
the passengers. His concern for their welfare led 


him to converse with them about their salvation ; to 
R 
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preach to them; and in every possible way he tried 
to bless them. Mr. Warner and his two young 
friends kept a diary of the voyage out, which was 
published in the Prdmeteve Methodist. There are 
some racy entries in the diary, which show how 
Mr. Warner observed and gauged the characters of 
his fellow-passengers. Take the following as a 
specimen :— 

“Tuesday, September 16:—A concert was held in 
the second saloon to-night. Some good duets on the 
piano and violin, but the singing talent was far from 
first-rate. Some pretty good things were given, but 
the silliest things were most loudly encored. There 
is no accounting for ¢aste, but an old book says— 
every creature after its kind, and creeping things after 
their kind. A young man, brimful of conceit, mani- 
fested it once too often to-night. A quiet young 
fellow administered two or three arguments in such 
an impressive manner that it brought him to his 
knees, and all his other limbs together, in a heap 
upon the deck. There are some persons who can 
appreciate nothing higher, but they can fee/ an argu- 
ment of this description. There are several among 
the passengers who seem to bear this character, and 
while the same arguments are not equally effectual 
with all, it would considerably add to the comfort of 
the company if some argument took these persons 
down as it has done the young man in question. The 
captain had them before him in the morning, but did 
not find it necessary to interfere with the sentence 
administered by Judge Lynch.” 

Thus did Mr. Warner note passing things as they 
proceeded on the voyage until the close. He writes : 
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“As this is likely to be the last night on board to 
many of us, it was understood that tea should be 
taken a little earlier, as the next meal was to be a 
sort of specialty—a good spread was laid for supper, 
and seemed to be heartily enjoyed. I expected we 
should have a string of toasts, or sentiments, or some- 
thing of the sort to follow ; but upon inquiry I found 
that no arrangement had been made in the matter, so 
before anyone could leave the tables, I moved—‘ That 
we recognise the kind care of Almighty God over us 
during this prosperous voyage ; and do now publicly 
present our united thanks to Him for His abounding 
mercies towards us.’ A gentleman said at once that 
there could be no objection to a proposition of that 
kind; and when I said that perhaps all who were of 
the same opinion would rise to their feet and sing the 
Doxology, all, save two, as by one impulse, sprang to 
their feet and did it, and I believe the two were 
properly ashamed of their apparent ingratitude. 
After a voyage of between 10,000 and 12,000 miles 
in safety, surely it is a proper thing to publicly 
acknowledge His hand 


‘Who rides upon the stormy sky 
And calms the roaring sea.’” 


The voyage was over, and on Friday, September 
30, Mr. Warner landed at Melbourne. He was met 
by a number of brethren, who gave him a hearty 
welcome to Australia. 

It would be impossible to give anything like a full 
account of Mr. Warner’s sojourn in Australia, Let 
it suffice to say that nearly the whole of the time 
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was spent in travelling and in holding meetings of 
one kind or another. He appears to have visited all 
the places of note or of interest. He visited different 
colonies, and works of various kinds—the gold-mines, 
the sheep-walks, the bush ; in fact, he seems to have 
visited all the places where he himself could be 
interested and have an opportunity of doing good. 
He was very much taken with the people in the 
bush. He says: “I enjoyed very much the religious 
services among these people, and they kept me at it 
every night I was here. I could not complain of that 
while I was able to do it,and while some were willing 
to come six or eight miles to the services. The 
chapels generally stand in acre or half acre lots, 
which are fenced in; and it is no unusual thing to 
see a dozen buggies, and more saddle horses, hitched 
to these fences. The whole household frequently 
turns out, dog and all. I have sometimes had some 
half-dozen of these in the aisle; and for dogs, they 
behaved themselves pretty well—at any rate, we had 
no dog fights through the whole course. I had to 
complain of some of the people that they treated me 
better than they treated my Master ; for while every- 
body seemed willing to entertain me, some were not 
so willing to receive the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
were not without evidence of good being done, and 
we are old enough to know that some good will 
follow every rightly-influenced and _ well-directed 
effort. I sought to make the way of life plain, and 
the privileges of God’s people supremely attractive ; 
and I am expecting that God will give His blessing. 
From the last sphere of service there came to me 
here the intelligence that, amongst those who were 
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more or less influenced in the services I held, four 
persons obtained mercy on the Tuesday after I left. 
One soweth and another reapeth; unto God alone be- 
longeth all the glory. Whether on this side of the 
globe or on that, God knows I want to promote His 
glory ; and shall be glad if all my old friends will 
earnestly pray that this may be more and more 
manifest.” 

For some considerable time Mr. Warner’s health 
had been improving, until he had now begun to look 
and feel like himself. His travels and his work had 
done him much good; and certainly his preaching 
and his influence among the people had done them 
a great deal of good; of this there is abundant 
testimony. He stayed with Dr. Watson for some 
short time, and the Doctor has declared how much 
good he received from Mr. Warner’s visit. And the 
late saintly Mrs. Watson told the writer that she 
should have cause to praise God for ever that Mr. 
Warner ever came to her home, and for the influence 
he had left behind him. 

A very important step was now taken by Mr. 
Warner. He again took to himself a wife. His 
remarks on the occasion are so pithy and racy, and 
withal so full of wisdom, that we wish we could have 
given them in full. A few sentences written in Mr. 
Warner’s characteristic style will give the reader some 
idea of the line on which his remarks run. He says: 
“« But it is a serious thing to get married,’ so a father 
said to his daughter, when she to'd him that a young 
man had spoken to her on that subject. She replied, 
‘And it is a serious thing not to.’ They, however, 
are in the right who say, marriage is not to be entered 
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‘unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly ; but reverently, 
discreetly, soberly, and in the fear of God.’ God 
Himself saw and said it was ‘not good for man to be 
alone’ This was first said of father Adam in Eden. 
He was pronounced ‘good’ by the All-Perfect One ; 
but among all the creatures at present existent mov- 
ing in their strength and beauty there was no proper 
helpmeet for Adam. The Lord saw that he was in 
a bad state of single wretchedness, and said, ‘I will 
make him a helpmeet for him’; and when he awoke 
from that ‘deep sleep’ and set his eyes on an object 
worthy of his love, the most beautiful creature he had 
ever seen in his life, part of himself, for himself, 
and all his own, it was then that his paradise was 
complete. 

“Some one says, ‘ Marriage is designed to bring 
man and woman together for no lower purpose than 
that their blended lives may flow on in one groove, and 
they being helpers to all that is good in each other, 
may be knit even closer in a union which shall survive 
the stroke of death and endure throughout eternal 
ages,’ 

“ A strong-minded woman, who never married, but 
who might have made a proper helpmeet for man, 
said: ‘When a man of sense comes to marry, it is a 
companion whom he wants; not merely a creature 
who can paint, and play, and dress, and dance. It is 
a being who can counsel and comfort him; one who 
can reason and reflect and feel and judge and act, 
and discourse and discriminate ; one who can assist 
him in his-affairs, lighten his cares, soothe his sorrows, 
gratify his joy, strengthen his principles, and educate 
his children.’ . . . ‘Coming to Hobart for some con- 
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siderable stay I found a parsonage furnished, which 
I was free to occupy; and while for the two years I 
have been sojourning in these Australian colonies 
everybody has treated me with great consideration 
and kindness, I did not find it altogether good to be 
alone; and knowing a good soul of the opposite sex 
whom I conceived might be willing to take her place 
by my side, and help me to fulfil the mission of life, 
it was ultimately decided that we two should become 
one, and so on October 9g, the superintendent of the 
Wesleyan Circuit in this city came to the parsonage, 
and in the presence of a number of our friends pro- 
nounced us ‘man and wife in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ There was 
no lawful impediment in the way of blood relationship 
why this should not take place; but through the 
blood of Jesus there was a diviner kinship between 
us, for I saw the lady converted between twenty and 
thirty years ago, and so there is a sense in which I 
married my own daughter.” 

After his marriage Mr. Warner continued to labour 
for some little time in Hobart; but as his health 
appeared so much better, he began to think about 
his return to England. He had seen much of the 
Australian colonies, and had become well acquainted 
with the life of the people there, as well as the state of 
the churches. He had had some very interesting, 
and some rather strange experiences in that distant 
part of the globe; one very remarkable. The Rev. 
W. Hazell, a superannuated minister, residing at 
Bath, in England, was a very warm friend of Mr, 
Warner’s, and died while Mr. Warner was in 
Australia. He came down in the morning, and told 
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the friends where he was staying that his friend, W. 
Hazell, was dead ; and that he had seen him that night 
in his bedroom. In due time the intelligence of Mr. 
Hazell’s death came to hand, when it was found that 
he died at the time Mr. Warner declared he saw him. 
Mr. Warner had no idea of Mr, Hazell’s illness, nor 
had he been in his mind. 

He left Australia with mingled feelings, for he had 
made many friends; and had also left some spiritual 
children behind him. 

On reaching England he met with a very warm 
reception. His friends were, of course, very pleased 
to see and hear him again. He attended a public 
meeting in London, an account of which we have in 
the following report :—* The Rev. G. Warner, just 
returned from Australia, and who was greeted with 
hearty applause, said: ‘Mr. Chairman, I am glad to 
be here under the presidency of a Churchman. I am 
something of a Churchman myself. I have attended 
an Episcopal service for the last six weeks, and I 
don’t know that any worshipper more devoutly and 
earnestly prayed, “ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy Holy 
Name,” than I did. On our voyage home, an 
Episcopalian minister preached in the morning, and 
I preached at night. I attended his services, and he 
attended mine ; and I believe he made as much of a 
Churchman of me as I made a Primitive of him. 
However, he did profess to be greatly interested and 
specially blest. I gave him Professor Upham’s 
“ Principles of the Hidden Life,” and I hope they will 
develop in perfection. He told me in his last sermon 
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how he got converted ; but did not testify as fully to 
God’s sanctifying grace as did a minister of the same 
community I heard some time ago. This was at a 
holiness meeting ; and he said, “I was at this meeting 
two weeks ago; I went forward to the penitents’ 
form and asked God to give me a clean heart, and 
He did it. I went home to my parish and told my 
people what I had done, and what God had done ; 
and they said, ‘Surely you are going mad!’ And I 
said, ‘Maybe I am, and if I get well mad, I will, by 
the grace of God, bite the whole parish, and turn it 
into one vast lunatic asylum.” That is the true 
missionary spirit.” Mr. Warner gave some most 
interesting facts in relation to his work in Australia 
at the meeting, which thrilled his audience ; but we 
have not space for them. 

At the Conference of 1890 he was stationed to 
Torquay. But it soon became apparent to his friends 
that his work in the active ministry was nearing its 
end. Fresh constitutional troubles developed ; his 
health rapidly went down, and at the following 
Conference he was under (to him) the painful 
necessity of seeking superannuation. The Conference 
having granted his request, he retired to Wootton 
Bassett, in Wilts, where he manifested the same 
fruit of the spirit, and the same passion for soul- 
saving he had so uniformly shown for upwards of 
forty years. As far as his health and opportunity 
offered, he continued to work for the glory of God, 
and the good of his fellows. Many pleasing re- 
miniscences of his former work, in that and other 
places and neighbourhoods, continued to come to his 
notice, which greatly cheered him in his retirement. 
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He had on one occasion engaged to preach special 
sermons, but when the time came was unable to 
go on account of his health. He prevailed on the 
superintendent of his circuit to go for him. On his 
return Mr. Warner asked him how he had got on. 
“Oh, I don’t think I shall go any more,” was the jocular 
reply. “Well, what was the matter?” asked Mr. 
Warner. “Well, the friends were evidently greatly 
disappointed, and especially one lady; so I don’t 
think I shall go again. Do you remember, when you 
travelled such a circuit, going with a poor woman to 
tea, who wept all the time because she had nothing 
better to set before you than bread and tea—no 
butter and no sugar—just the bread and tea?” “Yes, 
I remember very well; and a good time I had. God 
was mightily present, and blessed my soul in a 
wonderful manner; and I believe He blessed the 
woman also.” “ Well, that person! was greatly dis- 
appointed that you were not able to go. She 
wanted to entertain you, and tell you what God had 
done for her, and, as she believes, largely in answer 
to your prayers that day. This lady declared that 
from that day God had turned the tide of prosperity 
upon her, and now she lives in a mansion, and went 
with her carriage and pair to meet, as she expected, 
Mr. Warner.” The statement of this case brought 
back most vividly to Mr. Warner’s mind the meal, 
the tears of the woman, the prayers, and the mighty 
power of God in that house on that beautiful Sunday 
afternoon: and to learn how the blessing of God 
subsequently rested upon his friend of that afternoon 
filled his eyes with tears and his mouth with laughter 
and praise. 
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The trouble from which Mr. Warner suffered 
developed rapidly, and it became absolutely necessary 
that he should undergo a very serious operation, in 
order to prolong his life. He might die under the 
operation ; but it was certain he would die without 
it. To be placed in such circumstances would have 
well-nigh overwhelmed some men. But in Mr. 
Warner’s case his old passion for soul-saving went 
with him into that room, from which he knew not 
that he would return alive, and made him, in one 
sense, so forgetful cf himself in the interest of others 
as deliberately to plan and preach, what we may 
fittingly call a sermon for the benefit of the doctors 
and others who were present. He said to the writer 
(and we can never forget it), when speaking on the 
subject: “ You know, Stephenson, I thought it likely 
these doctors don’t often hear a bit of good Gospel 
truth, so I thought they shall anyway for once. So 
I said, ‘ Now, Doctor, I put myself into your hands 
absolutely, believing that you will do the very best 
you can to deliver me from this physical trouble ; 
that is, that under the Divine blessing, you will 
effect my physical salvation from that trouble. I 
believe with all my heart you will do the best you 
can to effect that. That is faith, Doctor, is it not?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied the doctor, ‘that is faith, Mr. Warner.’ 
‘Well, now, that is just what I have done with my 
soul. I have put it absolutely into the hands of 
Jesus Christ as my Saviour. I rest its salvation and 
all its interests on His merits, and believe with all my 
soul He saves me. And you know, Doctor, we 
Methodists believe in testimony ; we like good testi- 
mony. Well, this is my testimony, that God’s Spirit 
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does bear witness with my spirit that I am saved— 
that I am in salvation. I am now fully saved by 
God for Christ’s sake. You see, Doctor, when you 
haye done the best you can for me, you may fail to 
deliver me from my trouble, not thrcugh lack of will, 
but through lack of ability. But you know, Doctor, 
there cannot be failure on the part of Christ. He 
cannot fail to save anyone who has faith in Him. 
Hence you see, Doctor, I have no concern as to the 
result of this operation. I shall lie on that table, not 
knowing whether I shall come off alive or no; but 
I am not at all concerned about it, because I know 
that Iam safe. It is true I have my wife and two 
children, and for their sakes I should praise the Lord 
if I were spared. But even their case is good, for I 
have put them into God’s hands ; and whether I live 
or die, it will be all right with them.’ ” 

Such was the address Mr. Warner delivered to the 
doctors and others in attendance, and for their good, 
not his own. While he gave the writer the above 
account of what he had done, his eyes filled with 
tears, and he laughed with true Christian delight at 
the thought of having put before them, as he said, 
some good Gospel truth. And the one thing that 
specially struck me, in listening to the above 
account, was.that Mr. Warner was evidently oblivious 
of the fact that there was anything specially heroic or 
pre-eminently Christian in spirit in being so forgetful 
of himself in his affliction and his seriously critical 
condition as -to think solely of the good of others, 
But that revealed the man; and while we do not say 
that Mr. Warner stands alone in that act, we do say 
that few such cases can be met with, 
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As soon as Mr. Warner was placed upon the table 
for the operation, the attention of the doctor was 
attracted by the appearance of his knees. He said: 
“Oh, what is the matter with your knees? what is 
the meaning of this?” “TI guess I have been praying 
a bit,” replied Mr. Warner. “ But you don’t mean to 
say you have made your knees like this with praying, 
do you?” “TI suppose I have,” was his reply; “I 
have read the Bible through more than twenty-seven 
times on my knees; did any patient ever tell you 
that before?” “No,” replied the doctor. The doctor 
found Mr. Warner’s knees quite horny with his pray- 
ing. This impressed the doctor very much ; in fact, 
he did not soon forget the sermon of Mr. Warner and 
his knees. Hence, when some time after Mr. Warner 
had to have another operation, a friend of the doctor’s 
came to witness it; and Mr. Warner being some con- 
siderable time before he regained consciousness after 
having had chloroform, he became apprehensive of 
serious consequences, and remarked to the doctor: 
“‘T think he won’t come.” “Oh, yes, he will!” 
replied the doctor. Still therewere no signsof returning 
consciousness, and again he remarked, “I think he 
won’t come.” “Yes, he will!” rejoined the doctor. 
“This man does nothing but pray.” The doctor 
evidently had faith in the power of prayer, and had 
reason for believing that Mr. Warner used it. Some 
godly nurses were in the institution who overheard 
the conversation, and were delighted to see how the 
doctor had been impressed by Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Warner’s health had so much improved on the 
whole, that he felt himself capable of doing work on 
stations. As a consequence, a number of brethren 
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connected with the Holiness Association, urged the 
Association to employ him to hold meetings as he 
had strength to do it. In 1895, Mr. Warner removed 
to Nottingham, as it was thought to be a more central 
and convenient place for his work. This work he did 
as health would allow, for about a year and a half, 
when he found himself compelled to relinquish it, as 
he found it too exhausting to sustain evangelistic 
services for a week and sometimes a fortnight at a 
place. He, however, clung to the idea of working for 
God; for this passion for the work he had loved so well 
and so long did not, could not die. He was engaged 
by the Nelson Station to go to Barnoldswick, to work 
in connection with that society. After labouring 
there twelve months he was asked to take charge of 
the society at Settle in Yorkshire. Here he laboured 
sometimes when he ought not. The cause there was 
nearly extinct—scarcely anyone attending the chapel. 
He was exceedingly anxious to save the people and 
build up a cause; and he, with Mrs. Warner and 
their two children, would often be found singing in 
the streets, with not a soul near them except a few 
children. We seriously question the wisdom of his 
undertaking the work at Settle. It was almost like 
attempting the impossible. The chapel is very old 
and poor in appearance, and withal low and not the 
most comfortable. The population of the town 
and neighbourhood is small, and the nearest Primi- 
tive Methodist Society is some fifteen or sixteen 
miles away. Moreover, Settle is well provided with 
evangelical places of worship. However, Mr. Warner 
went, and heroically and faithfully did his best, and 
fell while attempting to resuscitate a cause all but 
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dead. His old trouble for which he had already 
undergone two serious operations returned upon him 
with greater force. The doctors at one time 
cherished the hope of his—at least, partial—re- 
covery; but in vain. His marvellously strong con- 
stitution was broken, and had to yield to his 
affliction. All was done for him that could be; 
but to restore his health was out of the question. 
Many friends gathered round him—especially some 
of the Wesleyan officials. It was a means of grace 
to be with him. The cheerfulness and fortitude 
with which he endured his terrible pains, and his 
strong faith and complete resignation to God were 
strikingly manifest to all who visited him. The 
Rev. J. E. Page, in a letter to the writer, says, “I 
have spent this week in Settle, and found our dear 
Brother Warner almost sick unto death. It is the 
old trouble, and difficult to relieve. Of course, he 
has every attention, but the doctors can do little, 
though they have not given up all hope. His good 
wife is much distressed, and needs our prayers as 
much as the sufferer does. We had some good talk, 
and the old smile and joyous laugh came over his 
face again and again, and a whispered ‘ Hallelujah,’ 
which told of his triumphant faith in God.” Others 
also who visited him declared how God had blessed 
them while in his sick-room. All who visited him 
were impressed by his complete resignation to the 
Divine will, his strong faith, his triumphant joy, and 
the calm fortitude with which he approached death, 
The last conflict came on April 14, 1899. He died 
as he had lived; and in his case no one could desire 
anything better. 
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On April 17, his remains were laid to rest in the 
churchyard at Settle until the dead in Christ are 
called from the dust. A number of ministers of the 
different churches attended the funeral ; also a 
number of his own brethren from different circuits. 
Thus lived and died one of the most devout and 
brave men who ever entered the ministry of the 
gospel of peace. 


FFs 5 ag ly ciclo a 0 2 
REFLECTIONS 


IN reflecting on the character and work of Mr. 
Warner, there is much that is instructive in many 
ways to any thoughtful person. We will note a few 
things that stand out prominently in the character of 
Mr. Warner. 

Let us say at once that Mr. Warner was a man 
very liable to be misunderstood; for although he 
had all the unsophisticated simplicity and artless 
honesty of a child to those who knew him intimately, 
yet he had a brusqueness of manner which a stranger 
might mistake for harshness. But it should be re- 
membered that God does not make all men alike, 
casting them in the same mould; nor does grace 
change the temperament or idiosyncrasy of a man, 
but sanctifies the nature as God made it, always 
making the man natural and unsophisticated. And 
this grace did for Mr. Warner. By some who did 
not know Mr. Warner personally he was regarded as 
being peculiar and eccentric, and this impression was 
often to him a serious disadvantage. So it was on 
one occasion, anyway. Mr. Warner was announced 
as one of the speakers at a holiness convention. 
The friends were for some time unable to find him 
a home. At length a lady asked the minister in 
charge if he had got sufficient homes. “All except 
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Mr. Warner ; and the people seem afraid of him.” 
“Send him to me,” said the lady ; and he went, and 
the whole of her family were led to Christ, and 
induced to join the church, through that brief 
sojourn in her home. This lady has cause to praise 
God for Mr. Warner’s visit, and her family-also. No 
doubt God had a hand in Mr. Warner’s being put 
to that home, for he was constantly under Divine 
guidance in all things ; this he always believed. 

Mr. Warner was a most diligent worker and pro- 
digious reader. He felt it as his duty to make the 
best and most of himself for God. His gifts were 
from God, but the right use of them was largely his 
own. He therefore felt himself as much respon- 
sible to God for his personal culture and general 
equipment for his work as he was for the call he had 
received to preach the Gospel. For this reason, while 
his reading was wide in its range, he paid special 
attention to that class of reading which bore more 
directly upon his work as a minister of the Gospel. 
In this we think he was wise. For certainly a 
minister should be intelligent on those subjects 
which are immediately related to his work, if in- 
telligent at all. A doctor who might know a little 
about anything but medicine, or a lawyer a little of 
everything but law, would neither succeed in his 
profession, nor command the respect of those who 
knew him. And for the same reason the minister 
who might be intelligent on general subjects, but 
comparatively ignorant of theology and those sub- 
jects essential to an intelligent presentation of the 
Divine truth, would simply be despised by all 
intelligent people who knew him. 
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Mr. Warner was very fond of Methodist theology, 
history, and biography ; he believed he found views 
of truth there which more faithfully represented the 
teaching of the Bible, than he found anywhere else. 
While seeking to be intelligent, he was always mind- 
ful of that kind of reading which was the most likely 
to feed and strengthen his mind, so as to furnish it with 
matter helpful in his preaching; hence few men had 
a better knowledge of Methodist history, theology, 
and even biography, than Mr. Warner. . 

Of course the Bible held the chief place in all his 
reading and study. He read it most diligently and 
prayerfully during the whole of his ministerial life ; 
an fact, he read it through about forty times on his 
knees. Of the millions of Christians who pass to 
heaven from the churches of this and other countries, 
how very few could be found who had done that. 
Reading the Bible as he did, and being blest with a 
very retentive memory, he knew a great deal of it by 
heart ; hence at family worship, when in the homes 
of the friends where he was staying for services, he 
would sometimes throw himself back in his chair and 
read from memory a Psalm, or some other portion of 
Scripture appropriate to the occasion, as accurately 
as if read from the Book. 

The secret of Mr. Warner’s success as a minister, 
and his high principle and sanctity of character, etc., 
was his continuous intercourse with God. It will 
never be known in this world how much time he 
spent closeted with God. His horny knees, which so 
impressed the doctor and others when he went to 
undergo his operation, spoke volumes. Nights and 
days alike have witnessed his prayers and tears for 
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both saints and sinners—that the one class might be 
saved, and the other sanctified. 

We have referred again and again to Mr. Warner's 
success as a minister in winning souls to God, and 
leading believers into full salvation. This success 
was largely the result of his prayer of faith, and his 
faithful preaching. Few men, if any in Primitive 
Methodism, have been equally successful, for at a 
very moderate estimate there must have been some 
20,000 souls brought to God, directly or indirectly, 
through Mr. Warner’s agency, besides the thousands 
who were led into full salvation through his labours, 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that great 
numbers of drunkards and others were induced to 
sign the pledge by Mr. Warner’s advocacy of tem- 
perance principles. 

Another method of doing good, and which God 
greatly blest, was the dissemination of literature on 
the subject of holiness. He published between 30,000 
and 40,000 books, booklets, and pamphlets on the 
subject. These he got out amongst the people; 
thousands he gave away, thousands more he sold 
at cost price, but he succeeded in circulating them 
amongst the people, and that was his purpose. He 
had an idea that after he had held a mission and 
gone from the place, the people might forget the 
teaching they had received, but if he could leave 
behind him some literature on the subject of his 
teaching, he would in some sense preach to them 
when away. In this he was right, for Mr. Warner 
had abundant evidence that God greatly blessed 
these means, both in the salvation of sinners and the 
sanctification of believers. 
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Mr. Warner was a most generous man, and always 
ready to help wherever help was needed. In fact, he 
had no faith in a religion which did not make the 
conscience tender and responsive to God, and at the 
same time open the purse and the heart of the man 
who owned them. He did not believe it possible for 
a man to be sanctified wholly to God who could 
keep from God anything He claimed ; for that would 
not merely be a contradiction in terms, but a mani- 
fest impossibility in the nature of things. But there 
was no ostentation in anything he did, either in 
giving or anything else. He knew himself to be 
God’s man, and all he had for many years had been 
held by God as George Warner’s gift to Him and 
therefore he dare not trifle, or in any way tamper, 
with that which was no longer his, but God’s. 

Mr. Warner was constitutionally a fearless man. 
It is questionable whether he ever knew from ex- 
perience what the fear of man was. And as a 
Christian he feared nothing but sin. Of course he 
had a filial fear of his God and Father who had saved 
him; but of his fellow-man he had no fear. In the 
early part of his ministry he was sometimes beset 
with difficulties, and sometimes by men who assumed 
a threatening aspect which would have filled some 
men with fear, but they could not affect Mr. Warner, 
he was always equal to the occasion. When travelling 
the Banbury station as a comparatively young man, 
one of the societies was very much annoyed by a 
gang of roughs who came to the chapel to annoy the 
friends. On one occasion Mr. Warner had preached, 
and had to hold a trustees’ meeting at the close of 
the service. He announced the trustees’ meeting, 
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and requested the trustees to remain. All the con- 
gregation left except the trustees and the leader of 
the gang of roughs. Mr. Warner, addressing him, 
said, “We are going to hold a trustees’ meeting, my 
friend, so we shall be obliged if you will leave.” The 
man replied, “I am not going to leave; I am going 
to stay.” “No,” said Mr. Warner, “you cannot stay.” 
“But I shall stay for anybody.” “ Well, if you don’t 
go, I shall have to put you out.” “Well, try it on, 
then.” So Mr. Warner made no more to do about it, 
but getting up, said to the trustees, “Open that door.” 
And going to the man, took him as though he had been 
but a child in his hands; and not merely put him out of 
the chapel, but sent him spinning across the way into 
a ditch. The sorry plight of the poor fellow, as he 
crawled out of the new-fashioned paint-pot, provoked 
roars of laughter, even from his friends, the roughs, 
as well as others. They thought it such a joke for 
the “ parson” to bring him out of the chapel in the way 
he did, and to send him into that hole. It is needless 
to say the friends had no more trouble from that 
quarter. The man was so broken and affected, that 
from that time he became a regular attender at the 
chapel. The people in the village greatly enjoyed 
what Mr. Warner had done. As to Mr. Warner, he 
simply went back into the chapel, and went on with 
his work as cool and unconcerned as if nothing had 
happened. He saw that this was the only kind 
of argument that would tell upon the man he had to 
do with, and he evidently used it with good effect. 
There is one thing that must strike every intelligent 
reader of this sketch of Mr. Warner’s life and labours, 
and that is the strength and clearness of his convic- 
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tions, and the consistency with which he held and 
propagated them. Fortunately for him he began 
his Christian course on right lines. He was well 
converted. He knew not merely by reasoning that 
he was saved, but had an experimental knowledge of 
the fact. He had most clearly the witness of the 
Spirit in connection with his own that he was a child 
of God. Hecompared the statements contained in 
the Word of God on the subject of salvation with his 
own experience of it, and found the two to fit so 
harmoniously and gloriously that it settled him on 
the truthfulness of that point for ever. After that he 
was never troubled with doubts as to whether salva- 
tion was a reality or no. He knew it was. And he 
lived so near to God as to keep the witness clear. 
But he soon became equally clear on another point. 
Although he could not doubt the fact of his being saved, 
yet he felt a something within that clearly told him 
he lacked something he had not. The state of his 
heart pointed to the fact that there was something of 
the nature of sin still remaining there. This disturbed 
his peace, but did not destroy his faith. He began 
to seek light by reading some of the lives of some 
of the early Methodists and in other ways, and soon 
found, in Methodist phrase, that what he had dis- 
covered in himself was the remains of the carnal 
mind, and the cure was entire sanctification. This he 
saw very clearly, and felt it most acutely. He forth- 
with began to seek what he saw, and felt he so much 
needed. He was conscious of his need; and after 
seeking for a short time, he received by faith what he 
sought. Of this fact he was as distinctly and clearly 
conscious as he was of the fact of his regeneration. 
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He had received: this second blessing as a gift—a dis- 
tinct work of God—and he received it instantaneously. 
This blessing was within the sphere of experimental 
knowledge; hence he knew he had received it. It 
was not a matter of opinion merely ; it was a matter 
of consciousness. He was no more conscious of any 
act or state of his being than he was of this, and what 
confirmed him in this matter was the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of the best people the Church 
had ever known had had this experience. Argument 
against this experience is out of court altogether. 
For anyone to argue against it simply because he 
and others have not experienced it, and cannot under- 
stand it, is the same in principle as for a blind man to 
argue that because he and others of his acquaintance 
have never seen form or colour, and cannot under- 
stand it, therefore there is neither form nor colour. 
From the time Mr. Warner obtained the blessing of a 
clean heart, his experience of it continued to increase in 
wealth and volume; in fact, his faith could with truth 
be said to increase more and more unto the perfect 
day. To leave his excellent and most devoted wife 
and two lovely daughters was a trial doubtless ; but 
~ even these he had by a triumphant faith handed over 
to God for safe keeping, and when the end came he 
found himself “strong in the Lord and in the power 
of His might.” Nothing disturbed his peace ; joy 
filled his soul. May the reader and writer 

‘triumph so 
When all our warfare’s past, 


When dying find our latest foe 
Under our feet at last.” 


THE END 
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